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PART Ii. 


FROM GARRICK TO KEAN, 


Garrick undoubtedly had many 
enemies and detractors, and among 
them may be numbered Walpole, 
who never liked him, and Johnson, 
who made an unjustifiable onslaught 
on him in the Rambler. But his 
universal genius commanded the 
respect and extorted the admiration 
of those who were most opposed to 
him and who least appreciated him. 
In a hundred different characters he 
felt equally at home, in each part he 
seemed a distinct individual. He 
played on one occasion the dagger 
scene in “ Macbeth” in a room, in 
his ordinary dress, and as he fol- 
lowed with his eyes the drawn 
dagger, it is recorded that he be- 
came so grand, that the whole as- 
sembly broke into a general cry of 
admiration. The same countenance, 
a short time previously, had imitated 
with equal perfection a pastrycook’s 
boy, who carried a tray of tartlets on 
his head, and whilst gaping about 
him at the corner of the street, had 
allowed the tray to fall in the kennel, 
and at first stupefied by the accident, 
burst at last into a fit of crying. 
His power of identification with the 
parts he was representing was asto- 
nishing, but he never neglected to 
study deeply and rehearse repeat- 
edly. One of his distinguishing 


traits was his faculty of suddenly 
assuming any passion he was called 
upon to portray. Many anecdotes 
illustrating this faculty are related of 
him during *his continental travels, 
and it is said that when once relat- 
ing the story of a child falling from 
a window out of its father’s arms, he 
threw himself into the attitude, and 
put on the look of horror of that 
distracted father. The company 
were moved to tears, and when the 
emotion subsided, the celebrated 
actress, Mdlle. Clairon, threw her 
arms around him, kissed him 
heartily, and then turning to Mrs, 
Garrick, begged her pardon for 
“she positively could not help it.” 
In person he was rather below the 
middle size, and dark complexioned, 
his physiognomy was agreeable, and 
the vivacity of his eyes prodigious. 
He possessed much humour, dis- 
cernment, and judgment, and was a 
profound student of nature. He 
had a monkey-like propensity for 
imitating all he saw, but he was 
naturally graceful in his movements. 
The French praised him to the skies, 
and no commendation was too great 
for him. The Garrick fever that 
reigned in Paris was communicated 
to St. Petersburg, and it is related 
that the Empress Catherine, in vain 
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tempted him with an offer of two 
thousand guineas, for four perform- 
ances in the northern capital. 
Many stories are repeated of him 
illustrating his generosity and kind- 
liness of heart, and though his 
enemies bring forward a number of 
other stories to prove his meanness 
and selfishness, the balance of evi- 
dence seems to be in his favour, 
and there is no doubt that in many 
instances he showed a noble spirit 
and rendered valuable services to 
his less fortunate brethren of the 
sock and buskin. 

According to Macklin he was 
restless and ignorant, whilst Gold- 
smith delineated him as vain and 
thirsting for flattery ; Johnson and 
Walpole asserted him to be void 
of iiterary ability, and Foote charac- 
terised him as foolish. For all that, 
the crowning act of his career was a 
generous deed, that would redeem 
worse faults than have been laid to 
his charge. Colman assailed Gar- 
rick even before they quarrelled, 
designating him as a “grimace 
maker,” a “haberdasher of wry 
faces,” a hypocrite who “laughed 
and cried for him,” and so on. 
Garrick in return wrote verses in 
praise of Colman’s translation of Ze- 
rence,and when these had softened 
the translator’s resentment, Garrick 
chose Christmas, 1765, to write 
better verses, in which he states 
that, failing in health, assailed by 
enemies, treated with ingratitude, 
and weary of his vocation as he is, 
that, joyous season is made doubly 
joyous by the restoration of their 
friendship. Accused of professional 
jealousy, he nevertheless surrounded 
himself by a brilliant brotherhood of 
actors, and he often yielded to the 
most exacting and dangerous of his 
rivals—Spranger Barry, when Barry 
was in his company—so that the 
latter might have the best nights for 
his performances. 

In his later years Garrick was 
courted and féted by the nobility, 
and Walpole records that he dined 
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at Garrick’s, where he met “the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord and Lady 
Rochford, Lady Holdernesse, the 
crooked Mostyn, and Dabren, the 
Spanish minister, two regents, of 
which one is Lord Chamberlain, the 
other Groom of the Stole, and the 
wife of a Secretary of State.” Gar- 
rick’s households at Hampton and 
in the Adelphi were gracefully pre- 
sided over by his wife, Eva Maria 
Violetti, a beautiful dancer, who 
had enchanted the town with her 
“poetry of motion,” and who turned 
out his good genius. She was much 
liked and admired even by her lady 
friends, and after her husband’s 
death she continued the honoured 
guest of the most honoured houses, 
being frequently a partaker of the 
Bishop of London’s hospitality. 

Garrick was attacked by his last 
illness at Christmas, 1778, when on 
a visit to Earl Spencer, and was 
carried to his town house in Adel- 
phi Terrace, where he expired on 
January 20th, 1779. The great 
actor was carried in state to West- 
minster Abbey by some of the 
noblest in the land, both in intellect 
and in rank, and peers sought for 
the privilege of bearing the pall at 
his funeral—honours that have never 
been granted since to any other 
actor. 

Silver-toned Barry, handsome, 
blue-eyed Spranger Barry, the most 
dangerous rival of Garrick, did not 
long survive the latter. 

Spranger Barry for beauty and 
genius has seldom been surpassed 
on the British stage. He was the 
only performer that ever shook Gar- 
rick in his throne, but lacking the 
perfection and the varied powers of 
Garrick, he only shook him—he 
never dethroned him. Barry only 
excelled in certain parts, those of 
young and soft-voiced heroes: Gar- 
rick was at home in all characters ; 
he could draw the tears of the ay- 
dience, and shake their sides with 
laughter with equal readiness, Gar- 
rick was the Shakspeare of actors, 
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Barry was at best but a Rowe or 
an Otway; but from 1747 to 1758 
Barry was in some few characters the 
best actor on the stage. He was of 
fine personal appearance and aristo- 
cratic bearing, and had expensive 
and magnificent tastes. He lived 
as if he were the master of countless 
thousands, and with a lordly profes- 
sional income, he died poor. Barry’s 
voice was exquisitely touching and 
soft, and there was a pathos, a sweet- 
ness, a delicacy, in his utterance 
which had an indescribable influence 
on the mind. In Orestes, Barry 
was so incomparable that Garrick 
never attempted the part in London. 
As the rival Romeos, it was difficult 
to award the palm to either. In 
Castalio, Barry moved to tears even 
a comic actor, and his Alexander 
lost all bombast with him, and gained 
a healthy vigour and dignity. He 
was the original actor of nineteen 
characters, among which stand out 
prominently Mahomet in Johnson’s 
“Trene,” Young Norval, and Evan- 
der, in the “Grecian Daughter.” 
The last was a masterpiece of im- 
personation, and Barry touched the 
audience in this part as much as 
ever his great rival did in King Lear. 
He marriedan actress named Dancer, 
and he made her an excellent per- 
former, whilst she became to him a 
good and faithful wife. 

Barry’s house was frequented by 
the great, and he did the honours of 
his table with much elegance, and 
sometimes even with ostentatious 
magnificence, He was unfortunately 
destitute of common prudence, and 
ended by dying without means, 
though he and Mrs, Barry earned what 
was then the very large income of 
#1500 a-year. Mrs, Barry survived 
her great husband for twenty-five 
years. Unhappily for her, two years 
after his death, she wedded a penni- 
less and scampish young Irish barris- 
ter, named Crawford, who spent her 
money, broke her heart, and utterly 
ruined her, notwithstanding the hand- 
some salaries she could still com- 
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Among the theatrical stars of the 
day we must not omit to mention 
Mrs. Pritchard, Miss Bellamy, Mrs: 
Yates, Miss Farren, Woodward, Shu- 
ter, Foote,and Macklin. Mrs. Prit- 
chard’s life was one of pure, honest la- 
bour; and while Margaret Woffington 
was pretending to lament over the 
temptations to which she yielded, and 
George Anne Bellamy yielded with- 
out lamenting, honest Mrs. Pritchard 
neither yielded nor lamented. Fight- 
ing her way slowly, she played every 
thing from JVel/ to Ophelia, and 
throughout her career she originated 
every variety of character. She excell- 
ed in the two queens, Katherine and 
Gertrude, and was great as Hermione 
and Lady Macbeth; and asthe Queen 
in “ Hamlet” she was said to be 
unequalled. There was a slight 
tendency to rant, and some lack of 
grace in her style, which, according 
to some, marred her tragedy. On 
the other hand, her skill in comedy 
does not appear to be disputed, and 
she was a perfectly natural actress. 
She was illiterate and ignorant, and 
it is said that she had never read 
more of “ Macbeth” than her own 
part, as it was given to her in the 
MS. By dint of study she acquired 
a beautiful and appropriate elo- 
quence, and she strongly moved her 
audiences. She retired at Bath on 
a well-earned competence, but died 
soon after from the effects of an 
accident. 

George Anne Bellamy had almost 
shared the throne of Mrs. Cibber, 
but she wanted the sustained zeal 
and anxious study of the latter. 
George Anne was a syren, who lured 
men to destruction. She was so 
beautiful, had eyes of such soft and 
loving blue, was so extraordinarily 
fair, and was altogether so bewitch- 
ing, that she was universally liked as 
a charming creature and admired as 
an excellent actress. For the ex- 


pression of unbounded and rapturous 
love, she was unequalled in her day. 
She ruined and betrayed everywhere, 
and never would remain long in one 
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home ; and after having squandered 
the vast sums laid at her feet, she 
fell in old age into the lowest depths 
of misery. 

Mrs. Yates succeeded to the in- 
heritance of Mrs. Cibber, which she 
maintained — very unequally—with 
Mrs. Crawford (Mrs. Barry) for a 
rival, until both were dispossessed 
by a greater than either—Mrs, Sid- 
dons. Mrs. Yates recited beauti- 
fully, was always dignified, but seems 
to have wanted variety of expression. 
With a haughty mein, and a power- 
ful voice, she was well suited to the 
strong-minded heroines of tragedy ; 
but the more tender ladies, like Des- 
demona or Monimia, she could not 
compass. Her comedy was as poor 
as that of Mrs. Siddons; her A/edea 
so sublime as to be unapproachable. 
Her scorn was never equalled but 
by Mrs. Siddons, and it would be 
difficult to determine which lady had 
the most majesty. Mrs. Yates died 
in 1787. 

Miss Farren was pronounced by 
Walpole to be, in his estimation, the 
most perfect actress he had ever 
met. She played principally at Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket, and chiefly 
the parts of fine ladies, for which she 
seemed born. She was not so suc- 
cessful in tragedy and in low comedy, 
but her natural elegance, her tall and 
delicate figure, her beautiful expres- 
sion, her superbly-modulated voice, 
her clear and refined pronunciation, 
made of her fine lady a perfect 
charm. She moved in the best so- 
ciety of the day, where she became 
acquainted with the Earl of Derby, 
who formed an attachment for her, 
and who many years afterwards, on 
the death of his countess, made her 
his wife. 

We can only mention the names 
of the fascinaiing Mrs. Abington as 
another successful actress in genteel 
comedy and the best Zady Tvasle 
of the day ; and Mrs. Robinson who, 
at the age of eighteen, brought to 
the stage such grace and beauty as 
had not been seen since the days 
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of Mrs. Woffington and Mrs, Bel- 
lamy, and who as ferdita won the 
heart of George, Prince of Wales, 
or rather such a shabby substitute 
for a heart as he had to give. The 
noble-minded George betrayed and 
cast off the poor creature, his un- 
alterable love evaporating in the 
coure of a few months, and iorized 
leaving Perdita in poverty, after caus- 
ing her the loss of a profession 
wherein she promised to shine. 
Harry Woodward was the origi- 
nator of several brilliant ereations on 
the stage, in the acting of which he 
was equalled by few successors or 
contemporaries. His Captain Abso- 
lute, in the “Rivals;” his Dick, in the 
“Apprentice ;” his lock, in the 
Reprisal,” his Svender and Petruchio, 
were all perfect pictures in their way, 
drawn by a true artist of life-like 
types. He was a most careful 
dresser and also a judicious actor. 
When attacked unjustifiably by 
Foote, he found a defender in 
Garrick, who was always ready to 
assist a brother. Woodward excel- 
lea as a comic actor. His scamps 
were perfect in their cool impudence ; 
his modern fops shone with a brazen 
impertinence ; his fops of anj older 
time glistened with an elegant ras- 
cality, his mock heroes were stupen- 
dously outrageous; his every-day 
simpletons, vulgarly stolid; and his 
Shakespearian light characters brim- 
full and running over with Shakes- 
pearian spirit. He had saved money 
but lost all in his joint management 
of the Dublin Theatre, with Spranger 
Barry,and so heworked onuntil sum- 
moned by death to a welcome rest. 
Shuter was possessed of a far 
broader comic vein than Woodward. 
He had an extraordinary command 
over the muscles of his face, and he 
often stirred the house to mirth by 
saying something better than the 
author had put down forhim, His 
life was one of intense professional 
labour, varied by jollification, thought- 
lessness, and addiction to religion as 
expounded by Whitfield. He played 
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through the entire range of comic 
characters, until he went home to 
die one night after representing 
Falstaff. 

A new actor appeared in 1744 at 
the Haymarket as Othello and failed. 
He had a thick-set figure and a vul- 
gar cast- of countenance, and whilst 
he was not successful in tragedy, he 
was pronounced unfit for comedy. 
His name was Samuel Foote; he was 
the son of a gentleman and an M.P., 
and connected, by his mother’s side, 
with the ducal family of Rutland. 
Having married, and run through 
his means by gambling and dissipa- 
tion, he then turned to the stage. 
On finding that regular drama did 
not suit him, he began giving his 
entertainments at the Haymarket. 
As an author he has been compared 
to Aristophanes, on account of his 
satirical powers. But it seems to us 
that Foote wrote rather to ridicule 
individuals, and to amuse his audi- 
ence, than to correct the vices of the 
day. He possessed wonderful powers 
of wit and laughter-compelling hu- 
mour, and he was rather a mimic 
thanan actor. Foote pursued follies 
and not vices, and he did not aim at 
improvement of character ; he level- 
led his shafts to vent his personal 
spite and to replenish his treasury. 
He possessed great knowledge and 
conversational powers, and his wit 
delighted his hearers. In comedy 
he never could reach the height of 
Cibber, Booth, or Wilks ; but in his 
own pieces he greatly diverted his 
spectators. 

For fourteen years, commencing 
from 1762, Foote drew crowded 
houses to the “little Haymarket ;” 
and notwithstanding the fall from his 
horse whilst hunting with the Duke 
of York, which caused him the loss of 
one leg in 1766, he continued to act 
in his own pieces until 1776, when 
he made over the theatre to George 
Colman, for a life annuity of £1600, 
of which Foote lived but to receive 


one half-year’s dividend. Of his 
comedies, the “ Mayor of Garratt” 
and the “ Liar” have kept the stage 
the longest. In the former piece he 
caricatures a class—the sneaks— 
which rendered it lastingly popular, 
and in the latter he created the part 
of Young Wilding, \ong a favourite 
one with both actors and public. 
His plays undoubtedly possess con- 
siderable merit, and abound in wit 
and satire. The Methodists are 
lashed in the “ Minor,” the passion 
for travelling in the “ Englishman 
Returned from Paris,” the news- 
papers in the “Bankrupt,” the 
debating societies in the “ Orators,” 
and the bar in the “ Lame Lover.” 
In this last comedy, admirable is. 
Mr. Sergeant Circuit’s remark, when 
his wife asks for money and pro- 
tests she must have it as her honour 
is in pawn. In making his cha- 
racters stand forth Foote is not 
excelled ; but like most depicters of 
humour, he occasionally falls into 
the error of giving abstractions. 
rather than probable persons. 

Ina former paper’ we spoke of 
that extraordinary actor and author 
Charles Macklin, or McLaughlin, 
an Irish lad of good family. He 
became a strolling plaver until he 
came up to London anu »btained a 
hearing at Lincoln’s lin Fields. 
He failed to gain any distinction 
until he was allowed to play Shylock, 
and then he achieved a great 
triumph. He was neither loud nor 
grotesque ; his Siy/ock was natural, 
calmly confident, and so terribly 
malignant, that when he wetted the 
knife a shudder went round the 
house, and he knew that he held the 
audience by the heart-strings, and 
that his hearers must hav. already 
acknowledged that he was Shake- 
speare’s Jew. His fame was made, 
and for several years he played im 
diferent theatres with a liberal 
salary. In 1754 he introduced his. 
daughter, Miss Macklin, who be- 





1 Dublin Unversity Magazine, June, 1871, “ Behind the Footlights Last Century.” 
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«<ame a painstaking and meritorious, 
though not brilliant actress, and then 
he retired from the stage. As a 
wine merchant he became bankrupt, 
and as a lecturer on the drama he 
failed, and then he returned to the 
stage. He continued to play until 
1780, when he produced his “* Man 
of the World,” creating, when 
between eighty and ninety, the 
well-known character of Sir Pertinax 
McSycophant. Soon after his me- 
mory failed him altogether, and he 
bad to quit the stage for ever; 
and by the sale of the copyright of 
his plays of “ Love a la Mode” and 
the “ Man of the World,” an annuity 
of £200 a-year for him and £75 
for his wife was purchased. He did 
not live long to enjoy it, breath- 
ing his last in 1797. As an actor 
he was without trick ; his enuncia- 
tion was clear in every syllable. He 
was said to excel every actor that 
ever played Shylock, probably ex- 
cepting Edmund Kean. He was 
not a great tragedian, nor a light 
comedian ; but in comedy and farce, 
where rough energy is required, he 
was not to be surpassed. 

His comedy of “The Man of the 
World” is an admirable piece, full 
of vigour and life, and it still keeps 
the stage. ‘This one production has 
gained him greater reputation as a 
dramatist than a score of forgotten 
plays have to his contemporaries. 
Macklin’s character has been de- 
scribed in exactly opposite colours. 
He was angel or friend, rough or 
tender, honest or knave, according 
to the preconception of he that gave 
the description. It appears to us 
that see him at a distance, that 
though irascible and almost fierce, 
he was in reality honourable, gene- 
rous, and forgiving. 

To the genius of our dramatic 
writers during the last portion of the 
eighteenth century, we cannot award 
the same high praise’ that belongs to 
the actors. True, it is not in every 
year or in every century, that arises 
a writer like Shakespeare, possess- 
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ing such universal mastery over all 
human emotions, as to be able to 
blend them in such endless variety, 
as to move at will our laughter and 
our tears. Yet we might reasonably 
have expected among our later dra- 
matic productions a greater number 
approaching the perfection of those 
models which other countries have 
produced within those narrower 
limits, of tragedy and comedy, which 
were established as part of the later 
dramatic system. Little commen- 
dation can be given to the tragic 
poets of that day. Horace Wal- 
pole’s tragedy ‘The Mysterious 
Mother,” though its subject excluded 
it from representation, set the first 
example of a vigorous attempt to 
return to a natural and healthy 
tragic tone and style. As for the 
“Douglas” of Home, it has no 
such quality to recommend it, but 
acquired and retained the public 
favour chiefly by dint of one truly 
and deeply pathetic situation, where- 
in the strongest domestic affections 
are profoundly and permanently in- 
terested. Mason’s “ Caractacus” 
was a worthy effort, but it produced 
no effect. Godwin’s “ Antonio” 
was as great a failure as Pye’s 
“ Adelaide,” and Cumberland’s 
“Battle of Hastings” resembled 
Shakespeare as much as did Ire- 
land’s “ Vortigern.” 

Jephson was Walpole’s favourite 
playwright, Walpole giving orders 
for alterations in Jephson’s plays as 
he might for the repair of a piece of 
furniture. Jephson, however, wrote 
fair acting pieces, whilst Bentley’s 
“ Philodamus ” was laughed off the 
stage. Cumberland was as much 
out of his line in tragedy as Rey- 
nolds, whose “ Werter” and “ Eloi- 
sa” brought him eight pounds. 
Murphy failed in tragedy, notwith- 
standing his undeniable powers, and 
Bodden may be said to have been 
below the level of Pye himself. 

But if tragedy was languishing, 
not to say perishing, comedy was 
brilliant and triumphant. Garrick 
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himself made no great attempt in 
dramatic composition, and exposed 
himself to no considerable failure, 
but his labour of this kind most 
worthy of mention, is probably the 
share he took in the composition of 
one of Colman’s best comedies 
“‘ The Clandestine Marriage.” Cum- 
berland’s comic powers were not 
despicable, but in his most success- 
‘ful pieces, the “ West Indian,” and 
the “ Wheel of Fortune,” he scarcely 
tises above mediocrity. Pompous 
affectation was one of his failings, 
and he lacked originality. ‘The aim 
of some of his plays was good, how- 
ever, and he wrote his “Jew” ex- 
pressly to create a feeling of sym- 
pathy for a despised and ill-treated 
race. He bore his reverses with 
impatience, rather blaming the lack 
of taste of the public, than acknow- 
ledging his own shortcomings. He 
possesses purity of sentiment, but is 
‘deficient in power of style. Of his 
fifty-four pieces, one alone survives, 
the “ Wheel of Fortune.” 

This epoch, however, was produc- 
tive of some of the most excellent 
comedies ever written in the Eng- 
lish language. Therein first saw the 
light Murphy’s “ Know Your Mind,” 
the “Critic,” Macklin’s “ Man of the 
World,” that most robust and power- 
ful of comedies, which contrasts so 
forcibly with the sketchy, senti- 
mental, yet not nerveless comedies 
of Holcroft; General Burgoyne’s 
“‘ Heiress,” which is perhaps the 
second best comedy of the century, 
and Colman’s “ Mountaineers.” At 
the head of all these stands Sheri- 
dan’s immortal “ School for Scandal,” 
which has been accepted as the best 
‘comedy in the English language. 
Walpole objected that the piece was 
too long, despite great wit and good 
Situations, and that there were two 
or three bad scenes that might be 
easily omitted. 

But Walpole’s canons of taste were 

eculiar, and his ideas of perfection 
in a play were singular, as may be 
dmagined when he wrote of Mack- 


lin’s “ Man of the World :” “ Ihear 
there is little good in the piece, ex- 
cept the likeness of Sir Pertinax 
to twenty thousand Scots.” 

Sheridan gave new life and spirit to 
genteel comedy, and though perhaps 
his pieces are less perfectly finished 
than those of Congreve, who has 
been considered the chief of this 
class of dramatists in the preceding 
century, and though he is indis- 
criminately lavish of epigramatic wit, 
yet he has more truly comic wit, 
more force of genuine humour, than 
Congreve. These qualities shine 
more prominently in the “ Rivals,” 
which by the way was at first a fail 
ure, and it was only gradually that 
it began to be appreciated by the 
public. 

The dramatic merits of Goldsmith 
were of totally different order; a 
certain eccentricdrollery of character, 
and humorous and amusing inci- 
dents, are the distinctive character- 
istics of his two comedies, one of 
which, though by no means the most 
excellent production of his pen, has 
kept a place in public favour. “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” gloriously sur- 
vived most of its contemporaneous 
dramatic compositions. It was so 
natural, it was said, that many doubt- 
ed of it, and the author hifnself had 
not the courage to believe in its suc- 
cess, though Johnson predicted a 
triumph, ‘The triumph came on that 
15th March, 1773, and it was shown 
that drollery was compatible with 
decency, and that high comedy could 
exist without scoundrilly fine gentle- 
men to support it. Goldsmith did 
not venture to go down to Covent 
Garden till the fifth act was on, and 
then it was to hear one solitary hiss 
amidst a storm of applause. 

Of the elder Colman’s pieces, the 
“ Jealous Wife” and the “ Clandes- 
destine Marriage” are still deserved- 
ly esteemed, and the latter was until 
recently occasionally acted. They 
combine much elegance of compo- 
sition with considerable comic power. 

We may here observe that in the 
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year 1773, a most important improve- 
ment in the stage arrangements was 
effected at Covent Garden when 
Macklin first appeared as Macbeth. 
Garrick, like his predecessors, had 
been accustomed to dress the Thane 
in the costume of a modern military 
officer. Macklin, instead, clad him- 
self and his followers in Scottish 
suits. He appears to have looked 
somewhat ridiculous in this garb, and 
the novelty did not please ; on the 
third performance he was hissed and 
driven from the stage, and in obe- 
dience to the dictates of a tyrannical 
and undiscriminating audience Mack- 
lin had to be discharged from the 
theatre. The enraged actor brought 
anaction against the principal rioters, 
which was compromised by the pay- 
ment of handsome damages; and 
eventually the principle was esta- 
bished that actors should appear in 
the costume worn by the characters 
they represent, and not in the En- 
glish court dress. 

Among the female dramatists of 
the day Mrs. Inchbald is decidedly 
the most prominent. The daughter 
of a Suffolk farmer, and only a tole- 
rable actress on the boards, Eliza- 
beth Inchbald’s plays are as good 
as her novels. At the age of six- 
teen, she ran away from home, and 
manifested great adroitness in mis- 
leading the curious by dint of wonder- 
ful stories, After the death of her 
husband, the “ Garrick” of Norwich, 
she took to writing for the stage. 
She exhibited much skill and refine- 
ment ; in her plays the virtues are 
set in motion, and there is elegance 
in her style. She wrote many pleas- 
ing comedies, among which figure 
“ Every One has his Fault,” and the 
“Wedding Day.” 

Towards the close of the century, 
the sentimental comedy of Kotzebue 
found its way to England. ‘The 
well-known play of the “ Stranger” 
was an adaptation from the German, 
and one of the best pieces of the 
kind. As a work of art, it has many 
faults, but it strongly appeals to the 
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feelings of the spectators, and what- 
ever moves human passions can 
never die, and so the sorrows of A/rs. 
Haller are still familiar to the present 
generation of play-goers. Among 
native efforts in the same direction, 
Holcroft’s “Road to Ruin,” yet 
popular, is one of the most meritori- 
ous. Holcroft was one of the ablest 
dramatists of his day, but he often 
failed, because of his politics, he 
being a Radical before the era of 
Radicalism. He introduced on the 
British stage melo-dramas, which 
have since filled so large a place in 
it, his first production of that class 
being the “Tale of Mystery.” Charles. 
Lamb and Godwin were both unsuc- 
cessful as playwrights, but the for- 
mer was the wiser of the two; he 
heartily joined in the hisses that 
greeted his farce of “ Mr. H.” 

Sheil, Maturin, and Proctor, wrote 
also in this period’ Sheil’s tragedy 
of “ Adelaide,” was a failure. The 
story was romantic, and there was 
some originality in the style, but the 
characters were so utterly inane and 
feeble that the play fell at once. 
His “ Apostate” met with the same 
fate, and all hope of seeing a second 
Otway in Sheil was abandoned. 
Maturin’s tragedy of “ Bertram,” 
was very successful owing to Kean’s 
acting, but it possesses little intrinsic 
merit. It is evidently inspired by 
German reading ; there is no moral 
in the plot, and the language, albeit 
occasionally containing some beauty, 
is full of bombast and grotesque 
horrors. Maturin’s second tragedy 
of “ Manuel” was even more pre- 
tentious, insipid, and bombastic. 
Proctor displayed far greater vigour 
and taste in his tragedies. whilst 
M. G. Lewis, in his plays as in his 
romances, drew largely from German 
sources, and dealt liberally with the 
marvellous and the terrific. Sheridan 
Knowles ranks above them all. His 
‘* Mirandola,” “ Fazio,” and “ Vir- 
ginius,” are read and appreciated by 
the educated ; and “ Virginius” is. 
still occasionally represented, when 
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an actor is found able to sustain the 
principal character. The part was 
written for Edmund Kean, and it 
was afterwards appropriated by Mr. 
Macready, who found therein a 
golden opportunity. 

To return once more from play- 
wrights to players, space only per- 
mits us to mention among the fa- 
vourite actors of the second portion 
of last century—the lively and spi- 
rited Reddish, who died in a mad- 
house,—the unsteady Ross—“ Gen- 
tleman Smith,” the most refined of 
light tragedians—Tate Wilkinson, 
the best imitator that ever appeared 
on our stage—the humorous and 
amusing Edwin, who when young 
played old men well, and when old 
young men equally well—the grave 
and dignified Bensley—Moody, the 
finest actor of Irishmen in his time 
—that most capital of young fops, 
Dodd—Parsons the pattern of old 
men—John Palmer, one of the most 
entertaining of comic actors, who 
died suddenly when performing in 
the “Stranger ”—the brilliant Hen- 
derson, whose career was cut short 
by consumption—the restless Lewis, 
whose “Copper Captain” was a 
masterpiece, and who was described 
as the unrivalled favourite of the 
comic muse in all that was frolic- 
some, gay, humorous, whimsical, ec- 
centric, and at the same time ele- 
gant—handsome Jack Bannister, 
who was natural in everything he 
acted, who was supreme in parts 
combining tragedy and comedy, 
whose transports of despair and joy 
were incomparable, and whose va- 
rious countenances would have 
formed a fit subject for the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa—the graceful Holman 
who, however, in striving to be ori- 
ginal, often fell into exaggeration 
and caused laughter—Munden, the 
most wonderful of grimace makers, 
and whose acting was of the most 
farcical description—Dowton, who 
was most fclicitous in representing 
testy old age, and last, and certainly 
not least, Robert William Elliston. 





Elliston, after having charmed 
Bath, appeared at the Haymarket in 
1797. He was recognised as a 
rival to the throne of Kemble, and 
for a brief period he was by his ad- 
mirers considered to have excelled 
the latter. His soliloquies, however, 
were too declamatory, and his voice 
too pompously deep. He is said to 
have been, generally speaking, one of 
the greatest actors of the day. He 
was a most complete stage gentle- 
man ; he was well made, and pos- 
sessed a smile more winning and 
natural than other actors. Seldoma 
lover so impassioned had made suit 
to a lady, or one so tender had 
watched over her. He possessed 
dignity of manner, good humour,and 
trué amatory fire. His low comedy 
is stated to have been too genteel, 
whilst his real gentleman weredressed 
too uniformly. Many stories are 
related of his magnificence of man- 
ner, of his lofty assumptions, and of 
the awe he inspired to the minor 
actors inhis company. He outlived 
his fame, as he did his fortune ; his 
powers to act failed him, but not his 
acting, and he continued imposing 
until the last. 

We must not omit to say here a 
few words concerning Dorothy Bland, 
better known as Mrs. Jordan. 
Dorothy made her déut in Dublin, 
under the name of Miss Francis, 
and she played everything from 
sprightly girls to charity queens. 
Her Irish manager having called her 
flight across the channel, “ crossing 
the Jordan,” she adopted the name 
with the prefix representing a wedded 
condition, She was recommended 
as a good second to Mrs. Siddons, 
at Drury Lane, but declining to be 
second to anyone, she came out 
first in comedy in 1785. She met 
with considerable success, possessing 
much freshness and buoyancy of 
spirit, and her salary was raised to 
twelve pounds a week. She was. 
extremely fascinating, and had a 
sweet and distinct voice. She played 
rakes with airy grace, and displayed 
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the handsomest leg that had been 
seen on the stage for a long time. 
She engaged in simple, arch girl or 
spirited, lovable, buxom women. 
She liked to act handsome hoydens, 
but not vulgar hussies. 

Long after her home with the 
Duke of Clarence had been broken 
up, and after a career of thirty years 
on the London stage, she suddenly 
withdrew from London. She took 
up her abode at St. Cloud, in 
France, where she died in 1815, 
friendless and neglected. Her 
wealth had been spent on the Duke 
and their family, and it is question- 
able whether she derived any pecu- 
niary benefit from the connexion. 
When the Duke became King, he 
ennobled all their children, raising 
the eldest of Mrs. Jordan’s children 
to the rank of Earl of Munster. 

On the 29th December, 1775, an 
actress new to the London boards 
made her first appearance at Drury 
Lane, as “a young lady” in the 
part of Portia, On January 2nd, 
1776, Portia was repeated by Mrs. 
Siddons. Roger Kemble was a 
Strolling player, with a considerable 
family, and almost as soon as his 
children were born they became 
members of his company. At thir- 
teen his daughter Sarah played 
Ariel, at Worcester ; at nineteen she 
married, and returned to the stage 
she had temporarily quitted; at 
twenty-one she obtained her first 
engagement at Drury Lane at £5 
a week. She was not recognised as 
a first-rate actress even by Garrick, 
but she acquired strength and _ per- 
fection in the country, where she 
continued to perform until October, 
1782, when she reappeared in Lon- 
don as /sabella, in Southerne’s tra- 
gedy. She then burst forth in the 
full bloom of her grandeur, and the 
public knew that a great tragic 
genius stood revealed before them. 
‘The spectators wept plentifully,-and 
such peals of applause had seldom 
been heard before within the pre- 
cincts of the theatre. 
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Her fame and popularity increas- 
ed rapidly now. ‘The Court went to 
see her in state as /sabel/a, in the 
“Fatal Marriage,” and the King 
shed tears at her acting, whilst the 
Queen appointed Mrs. Siddons pre- 
ceptress in English to the princesses, 
without any emolument. Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, gave her abun- 
dant homage, and poured handfuls 
of gold into her lap. The high and 
the noble of the land fell at her feet, 
and statesmen were glad when she 
played, to sit among the fiddlers. 
Indeed, in Edinburgh such crowds 
of people flocked to behold her, 
that a fever such as was seen in 
gaols broke out, and was termed the 
Siddons fever, just as a similar ca- 
tastrophe had been designated the 
Garrick fever in Dublin. 

It is with the character of Lady 
Macbeth that her name and fame 
are most closely associated. Mrs. 
Siddons formed an original concep- 
tion of the part, and imagined that 
heroine to be a delicate blonde, 
who, ruled by her intellect and sub- 
dued by her beauty ; a woman who 
is a stranger to the common feelings 
of human nature, who is prompt for 
wickedness, but swiftly possessed by 
remorse. Mrs, Pritchard, who had 
formerly reigned supreme as the 
Lady Macbeth of former days, was 
now dethroned, though some of the 
admirers of the former lady still 
maintained that Mrs. Siddons did 
not equal her in dignity and melody 
of voice. Some rivalry existed be- 
tween Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and as Rosalind Mrs. Jordan 
bore the palm, as she did generally 
in comedy. Mrs. Siddons tried re- 
peatedly comic parts, but with ques- 
tionable success ; the laugh she ex- 
cited was doubtful, and it was re- 
marked that her inspiration was too 
heavy for comedy. Neither was her 
Ophelia a triumph, nor her C/cone; 
she did not shine greatly in parts 
requiring tenderness and softness ; 
albeit she played Fw/iet at thirty- 
four and pleased the audience. She 
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also fascinated the public as Desde- 
mona, and strongly impressed them 
as Hermione. In SBelvidera she 
fairly electrified the audience, and 
her reading of the part with its 
honest, passionate love and truth, 
contrasted well with her scorn and 
magnificence of demeanour in Zara. 

It is said that at times the actress 
was overcome by her own acting, 
and one instance is related when 
she swooned in earnest whilst per- 
forming in the fainting scene in 
“Tamerlane.” For years’ she was 
the recognised queen of tragedy, 
and actresses of repute esteemed it 
an honour to play inferior parts 
with her. She ended her London 
theatrical career with Lady Macbeth, 
in June, 1812, and she preserved 
her beauty, scarcely touched by time, 
until the last. She was described as 
possessing a good figure and a hand- 
some countenance, with a somewhat 
aquiline nose. Her last appearance 
in public was in June, 1819, when 
she played Lady Randolph, for the 
benefit of Charles Kemble. The 
Shakespearian characters for which 
she enjoyed the greatest fame were 
Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine, 
and these were included in the read- 
ings which she continued to give 
during a few years. 

Mrs. Siddons realised a handsome 
fortune, but she had the misery of 
outliving all her children, which she 
bore with calm resignation, Those 
who knew her best have dwelt on 
her grace, her noble carriage, her ex- 
quisite elocution and solemn earnest- 
ness, her grandeur and her pathos, 
her correct judgment, her identifica- 
tion of whatever she assumed, and 
her abnegation of self. Her mind 
never stooped to trickery, but de- 
pended on nature to prodnee the 
desired effect. 

She is said to have borne her pro- 
fessional habits into private life, and 
to have carried thither her stately 
Stage manner. In this matter she 
imitated Mdlle. Clairon, who would 
answer to the remarks made to her 


on the subject, “If I am only a 
vulgar and ordinary woman during 
twenty hours of the day, I shall 
continue to be a vulgar woman dur- 
ing the other four in Agrippina or 
Semiramis, notwithstanding all my 
efforts.” 

John Kemble was the elder bro- 
ther of Mrs. Siddons, and owed 
much of his success to her. He first 
came out in London, at Drury Lane, 
as Hamlet, onthe 30th September, 
1783, and it was at once perceived 
that a new anda great actor had ap- 
peared. He soon occupied on the 
stage a position analogous to that of 
his sister; though his throne was 
by no means so secure, and he was 
somewhat shaken thereon by Hen- 
derson, and by George Frederick 
Cooke, more severelystill by Edmund 
Kean. In Zear he is said to have 
nearly equalled Garrick, 

Kemble’s secret of success lay 
in his indefatigable assiduity. He 
studied his parts for weeks, and 
whatever part he had to play, he 
acted it as if it were the most impor- 
tant in the piece. In comedy he 
was a very poor actor; his Oshello 
wanted strength, his Aichard and 
Sir Giles Overreach were very in- 
ferior to Cooke’s, and still more so 
to those of Edmund Kean. The 
characters originally played by him, 
and successfully established on the 
stage, are mostly of a romantic cast. 
Such were the prating patriot Rolla, 
the stricken, murmuring Octavian, 
his chivalrous Ceur de Lion, his 
unapproachable Penruddock, his 
Stranger and his De Montfort, to 
which parts he has given permanent 
vitality. In one class of characters 
John Kemble was pre-eminent. He 
was “the noblest Roman of them 
all.” He was most at home in the 
Roman toga and in Roman charac- 
ters, and in the Roman costume he 
seemed to the manner born. His 
name is closely associated with 
Coriolanus, and next with Ca/o, in 
the former of which parts he is said 
never to have been equalled. He 
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was not a general actor like some of 
his predecessors, but he excelled in 
personages which Garrick declined 
to represent. After having managed 
successfully for many years Drury 
Lane and then Covent Garden 
Theatre, he took his farewell, as 
Coriolanus, on the 23rd June, 1817. 
He subsequently died calmly at 
Lausanne, after six years of retire- 
ment. 

His brother, Charles Kemble, 
gradually became one of the most 
graceful and refined of actors. He 
was enabled to seize on the domain 
of comedy, which his brother and 
sister never could enter with safety 
to theirfame. In his hands, second- 
ary parts soon assumed a more than 
ordinary importance, from the finish 
with which he acted them. His 
Laertes was as carefully played as 
Hamlet, and there was no other 
Cassio than his whilst he lived, nor 
any Falconbridge that could compare 
with his ; and in Macduff he had no 
rival. He remained on the stage 
until 1836 ; and both he and his wife 


—who was an accomplished ac- 
tress—contributed some lively little 
pieces to our dramatic literature. 
After leading a vagrant life, and 
coming from no one knows whither, 


George Frederick Cooke played 
Baldwin to Mrs. Siddons, who must 
have perceived that there was a dra- 
matic genius who might contest the 
palm with her brother. It was not 
until the 31st of October, 1801, that 
he made his appearance at Covent 
Garden as Richard, having lost some 
years owing to his drunken vagaries. 
He was received in a flattering, 
warm, encouraging manner, and per- 
haps he did fulfil his threat, uttered 
long before to John Kemble, of 
making him tremble in his shoes. 
A struggle for supremacy ensued be- 
tweenthe two rivals. Cooke con- 
quered in Richard, in Jago, and in 
Sir Giles, but he had to confess him- 
self excelled in Madéeth and in the 
Stranger, by Kemble. In Hamlet, 
Cooke failed utterly, but in Sir 
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Pertinaxz McSycophant, he achieved 
a brilliant success, and was said to 
have equalled Macklin, the great 
original. Cooke and Kemble played 
together in several pieces at Covent 
Garden, but Cooke’s indispositions 
became more frequepily sudden and 
lasted longer. For a few more sea 

sons he kept his ground with diffi- 
culty. He did t.ot play many parts 
well, but it is said that those he did 
play well, he played better than any 
one else. But dissipation marred 
his vast powers, and recklessness 
brought this genius to penury. 
Drink was his curse, and it reduced 
him to the lowest degradation. He 
was found by Cooper, the American, 
in one of the worst slums of Liver- 
pool, and tempted to America, 
whence this blackguard genius never 
returned. Many anecdotes are re- 
lated of his insane frolics in the 
United States, and his,end was ma- 
terially accelerated by his excesses. 
He was taken ill whilst playing Sé# 
Giles Overreach, in Boston, in July, 
1812, and died in the following 
September. 

In person Cooke was of the middle 
size, strongly-built, with a fine and 
highly-expressive countenace, and an 
eye which was as clear an interpreter 
of the parts as the tongue. He was 
free from all trickery, but he lacked 
refinement. Kemble excelled Cooke 
in nobleness of presence, but Cooke 
surpassed the other in power and 
compass of voice. In statuesque 
parts, and in picturesque characters 
—in the Roman Coriolanus, and 
in the Danish Ham/et—Kemble’s 
scholarly and artistic feeling gave 
him the precedence ; but in /ago, 
and especially in Richard, Cooke 
has been considered very superior 
in voice, expression, and style. 

In 1814, a new actor, a young man 
of twenty-six, played Shylock, at 
Drury Lane, before a thin audience. 
After having been a street Arab, the 
new comer had starved and struggled 
and toiled as a strolling-player for 
years in the country, often barely 
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earning sufficient by the united ex- 
ertions of himself and wife to pre- 
serve mere existence to themselves 
and child. Great had been the diffi- 
culties he had to overcome before 
he could attain the highest summit 
of his ambition—a hearing before a 
London pit. At last he stood be- 
fore a scanty house, and gradually 
the spectators realised the fact that 
a new and mighty master was there 
before them, and at the conclusion 
of the play their convictions burst 
forth in a whirlwind of approbation. 
The actor’s name was Edmund Kean, 
and he was destined to be one of 
the greatest representatives of Shak- 
speare’s heroes that ever walked on 
the boards. Contemporary critics 
admit that his Richard was the most 
perfect performance ever seen since 
the time of Garrick. There was an 
originality and a nature which were 
entirely new to the audience. A 
new man was revealed to them, and 
and in every gesture, every attitude, 
every chuckle, he extorted bursts of 
acclamations. ‘The triumph was 
accumulative, and it was crowned 
by the tent scene, the battle, and the 
death. He fenced with consummate 
skill and grace, and fought with an 
energy that seemed a fierce reality. 
Kean had, under starvation and 
slavery, thoroughly studied the cha- 
racters in which he afterwards shone, 
so that he was well prepared for all. 
In ZZamiet he was tender, earnest, 
and highly impressive, whilst his 
Othello was perhaps the greatest 
of his achievements. In the fiercer 
scenes he was unsurpassable, and in 
the third act those who saw him say 
that he never had an equal. Kean’s 
presence at Drury Lane filled won- 
derfully the exhausted coffers of the 
theatre, and in seventy nights of his 
performance the profit accruing to 
establishment amounted to the in- 
credible sum of £170,000. In his 
second season he added to his other 
characters Afacheth, Reuben Glen- 
roy, and Penruddock, in neither of 


which did he equal Kemble; he’ 


played, moreover, various other parts, 
all displaying genius, though not all 
with equal success. His Sir Giles 
Overreach was perfect, and when 
Kemble attempted it, in opposition, 
he was hissed. Kean also created 
the part of Bertram in Maturin’s 
tragedy, and it was only his acting 
that caused its temporary success. 
His Zear sustained his glory, though 
perhaps it did not increase it, but in 
Virginius, written expressly for him 
by Knowles, he utterly failed ; whilst 
Macready — who was a follower 
of the Kemble school— achieved 
in the part a brilliant victory. Kean’s 
rivalry with Young reminded play- 
goers of the great struggles between 
Quin and Garrick, or Garrick and 
Barry. Both men put out to the 
full their magnificent powers, and the 
public profited by the display. 

This is not the place to dwell on 
Kean’s errors ; we can only deplore 
the wreck that he made of his life. 
After his return the second time 
from America, in 1827, a reconcilia~ 
tion was made with his audience in 
Shylock. The house was crammed, 
and the acting is described by eye- 
witnesses as having been faultless. 
But it was his last effort. His mind 
was rapidly decaying and his memory 
nearly gone. The descent was now 
rapid, but not at one leap, and he 
was alternately electrifying audiences 
at Covent Garden by old flashes of 
his might, or disappointing them by 
his incapacity, or his absence, or his 
total forgetfulness of his part. And 
yet crowds of eager listeners risked 
their limbs, not to say their lives, 
through dense masses of human 
beings to behold him, in the hope 
that in one of his more fortunate 
moods he might electrify them as 
Othello, or cause them a thrill of 
excitement as Shylock. 

During a few nights, for a year or 
two, he played against the punish- 
ment inflicted by the violated laws 
of nature. Thrice he essayed fresh 


studies, and once he was nearly suc- 
cessful, 
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Some parts of his Virginius were 
affecting and superb, but the whole 
was incomplete. Richard III. was 
magnificently got up for him, but as 
the curtain rose it was discovered 
that he was not in the house, and 
days passed before he emerged into 
the world and decency. His last 
essay in a new character was in 
Henry V., but he utterly broke down, 
and deprecatingly lamented to the 
audience, at little more than forty, 
what Macklin did not plead till he 
was past ninety—his decaying 
memory. 

He attempted to play now and 
then at the Haymarket and at Drury 
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Lane, until, in March, 1833, whilst 
endeavouring to act Ofhe//o in the 
Richmond theatre, he was stricken 
down never to rise again. He was 
carried home, and to his message of 
entreating appeal, his wife answered 
by, as far as she could, forgiving his 
errors, hurrying to his bedside, and 
endeavouring to alleviate his last 
sufferings. Such was the sad end of 
one of our greatest actors, the faults 
of whose misapplied genius may, to 
some extent, perhaps, be traced to 
the lack of those greatest of soften- 
ing influences—a good mother and 
a pure home. 
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MR. POPPLES’ STORY. 


GENTLEMEN, you have probably 
never before heard of Christopher 
Popples. Iam the man. Perhaps 
years hence I may be better known ; 
who can say? Have you ever visi- 
ted our immortal Shakespeare’s birth- 
place at Stratford-upon-Avon? No 
—then I have, and the reflection 
sometimes rises in my mind that, 
perhaps, the Englishman of the next 
century may derive some pride and 
gratification in a pilgrimage to my 
natal chamber in Lambeth. Not 
that Iam a poet, you know; quite 
otherwise ; I never wrote a line in 
my life for publication. Verses suit- 
able for St. Valentine’s day, a parlour 
drama called “The Red Avenger,” 
and a prologue, or epilogue (I don’t 
know which) to be delivered before 
a provincial audience, are my sole 
claims to the title of a literary man. 
Nevertheless, I may be famous yet. 
I hope you do not think me an 
egotist for saying it. 

As you may already infer, I am a 
native of London. I was born a 
trifle over fifty years ago. If any of 
you are curious enough, you may 
find the exact date by feeing the 
sexton of Lambeth parish church 
and examining the registers. Ihave 
forgotten it long ago. My father’s 
name was David—David Popples, 
and he was a pork-butcher. I do 
not know if pork-butchers always 
make fortunes ; but David Popples 
did ; or, rather, he made what he 
considered a fortune, that is, about 
six thousand pounds. He and I dif- 
fered in opinion, that is all, I con- 
sider fifty thousand pounds worthy 
of the name, not a halfpenny less. 
A man with such a sum may have 
his carriage and horses, his liveried 
servants, his box at the opera, and, 
possibly, his seat in Parliament ; 


but with a paltry six thousand he is. 
nothing. However, my father had 
other notions, and he retired from 
business and rented a snug cottage, 
and lived, for the remainder of his 
days, a quiet, retired life. I was 
then fourteen; I. had a common 
English education, a smattering of 
Latin, and an overpowering fondness 
for sugar-plums, almond-candy, and 
Christmas-boxes. 

I pass over the next five years. 
During that time, or the greater 
portion of it, I was nominally per- 
fecting my education, and preparing 
for one of the learned professions, 
but, actually, spending the precious 
hours of youth, and what money: I 
could get, in the galleries of theatres, 
in dancing-halls, in billiard-saloons, 
Perhaps that kind of life has its ad- 
vantages too. In after years I found 
my dearly-bought experience of con- 
siderable value—occasionally, 

When I was nineteen my father 
thought it time to “ settle me down,” 
as he said himself, and, therefore, 
held a consultation on the subject 
with some of the family. I was pre- 
sent, of course. Opinions were di- 
vided. My mother, wished me to 
become a clergyman ; my father, on 
the contrary, spoke strongly in fa- 
vour of the Bar, while a cousin of 
his, who had once been servant toa 
country surgeon, eloquently upheld 
the claims of the scalpel. My 
brothers and sisters (I forgot to say 
that I was blessed with seven) had 
no opinion to offer, and I preserved 
an obstinate silence. 

“ Now Christy,” said my father at 
last, as he poured out another cup 
of ale, “you’ve heard all we got 
to say ; let’s hear if youv’e any pre- 
ference in the matter. What would 
you like to be ?” 
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“ Anything you please,” said I 
with a yawn, for I was tired of the 
discussion, and sleepy. 

“ He would like to be a luminary 
o’ the pulpit—what else?” said my 
mother, tartly. The good woman 
(for good she was) had a tongue of 
her own, I must acknowledge, and 
was occasionally inclined to pom- 
posity of language. 

“ A surgeon’s life will be more to 
his taste,” said the advocate of that 
profession, energetically. 

“T still stick to the law,” observed 
my father sententiously. 

Driven to desperation I at length 
enlightened them as to my views. 

“JT will neither be a luminary of 
the pulpit (by your leave, good 
mother), nor a barrister, nor yet a 
surgeon. I desire to become an 
actor.” 

A thunderbolt falling in our midst 
could not have created a greater 
sensation than this announcement. 

“A what?” cried my father, 
aghast at the proposition, and he 
dropped the jug of ale to the floor, 
where it laid broken and unheeded 
on our best carpet, price fourteen 
shillings a-yard. 
“ An actor!” re-echoed my poor 
mother gloomily ; “the boy is daft 
to think o’ such a thing. Lord, be 
good to us—its awful !” 

The consultation was brought to 
a sudden end by my unlucky avowal. 
My father took counsel with himself 
during the night, and next morning 
while enjoying his pipe after break- 
fast, he made his decision known. 

“No son of mine,” said he, be- 
tween the whifis of his favourite pig- 
tail, will ever lead that there sort o’ 
vagabond life, or if he does, I'll cut 
him off with a shilling. Christy, 
you are a-going to be a man of law, 
and nothing else.” 

And so it was settled. Somebody 
has said that “it takes two to make 
a bargain,” and what follows is suf- 
ficient to prove the truth of the 

adage. If my father had declared 
~ that I was going to be a man-of-war 
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—a three-decker, it could not have 
elicited a more marked disapproval 
on my part; but it was useless to 
grumble. He jwas obstinate in his 
opinion and I in mine. The conse- 
quence was that I went into a law- 
office, but I never became a lawyer 
for all that. 

The solicitor under whose parental 
wing I was destined-to reach the 
bar, hada good business. He was 
a stout, heavy man, wore blue spec 
tacles, and was called Scadgers, I 
was almost two years with Mr. 
Scadgers altogether, and our con- 
nexion was severed by his own bru- 
tality. Gentlemen, when I say that 
the affections of my heart was cruelly 
lacerated by this—demon in human 
form (I must use expressive language 
when I approach the tender subject), 
you will appreciate my emotion at 
its proper value. He had a daughter 
named Arabella, with whom I be- 
came deeply smitten, and who was 
the innocent cause of our separa- 
tion. 

Scadgers, I must allow, is not a 
poetical name by any means ; but 
add Arabella to it, and I venture to 
say that you have the very essence 
of harmony. We first meet ata tea 
party, in the house of an old maid 
who lived opposite. Whether it was 
that I charmed her by my conversa- 
tional powers, or by the length of 
my gold watch-chain (borrowed for 
the occasion from a friend), I am un- 
able to determine. One thing was 
certain before the evening was con- 
cluded, that if I had lost my own 
heart, I had made a conquest of hers 
in return. I accompanied her home, 
that night ; but knowing the solicitor’s 
irascibie temper. and guessing the 
weight of his horsewhip, I prudently 
kept beyond the sphere of both. 

Henceforward we met constantly, 
but, of course, in a clandestine way ; 
we wrote sentimental verses, and ex- 
changed notes—in short, we were 
devoted lovers, and I bought a 
second-hand gold ring with “ Forget 
me not” engraved on it, and pre- 
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sented it to her on my birthday. 
When we first met I was thinking 
seriously of leaving Mr. Scadgers, 
and betaking myself to some other 
mode of life. I was tired of “‘ Coke 
upon Lyttleton” and “Chitty,” and 
a formidable array of other learned 
legal authorities. My attachment 
for Arabella, now, however, inter- 
fered with the project, and I was 
content to plod on, so that I could 
see her occasionally, and fancy my- 
self beloved by one in the world. 

By some means Mr. Scadgers was 
informed of our stolen interviews, 
He was furious, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, but waited to catch us in the act. 
He found an insuperable objection 
in the fact that my father was a ze- 
tired pork-butcher; he wanted some- 
body higher in station for his daugh- 
ter than your obedient servant—a 
peer probably, or at least a K.C.B. 
Cruel brute ! 

He had a garden attached to his 
residence, a fine old-fashioned gar- 
den, with plenty of big trees and 
arbours, and a summer-house, just 
such a garden as lovers would like 
to ramble in. It was in the lower 
part of it—the most secluded, and 
hence the least liable to intrusion, 
that we held our meetings. I was 
obliged to climb over three walls 
and as many gates, to reach it pri- 
vately ; but “ love laughs at trifles.” 
There was a gloomy alley which we 
most frequented, and where we passed 
many a pleasant hour ; it was com- 
pletely closed in at one end, and was 
provided with a pretty rustic seat. 

One night, about nine o'clock, I 
found myself impatiently passing up 
and down this alley, waiting for my 
Dulcinea, She was ten minutes late, 
and I was proportionately impatient 
at the delay. She came at last, 
though, and my fretfulness vanished 
when I saw her. It was moonlight, 
and we sauntered slowly up the walk, 
my arm around her waist, and her 
dear head reposing on my shoulder. 

“Ah! Arabella, my darling,” 
whispered I tenderly; “ what happi- 
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ness is wine, thus to find you faith- 
ful and true! How I sigh for the 
day when you will be my bride !” 

“Sweet Pops!” said Bella, in a 
tone of languid delight. 

Fascinating girl! she always called 
me Pops,as a playful term of endear- 
ment. 

“Be mine—be mine?” I ejacula- 
ted in a transport of bliss, as I snatch- 
ed a kiss from her perfumed lips. 

“Yes, Pops, my dear,” whispered 
Arabella with a blush. 

* You will—will you ?” thundered 
a hoarse voice beside us. 

Heavens! Mr. Scadgers! It was 
Scadgers, and no mistake, as I found 
out presently—Scadgers, purple with 
passion, Scadgers, in his shirt-sleeves, 
and with a horse-whip in his hand ! 

Arabella screamed, and ran to- 
wards the house; luckily, we were at 
the open end of the alley. 

“Vile young scoundrel !” roared 
the brute, as he made the thong of 
his instrument of torture whistle 
about my ears. “ Looking after my 
girl, are you? Swindler! cheat!! 
vagabond !!! pork-butcher !! !!” 

The essence of his vile rancour 
was concentrated in that last epithet. 
A pork-butcher ! to be called a pork- 
butcher by the man whose daughter 
I loved, was too much even for my 
patience, My blood boiled in my 
veins, and I—I did not run, gentle- 
men, but I retreated. How I climb- 
ed the obstacles that lay between 
the back of his garden and the road 
I know not to this day. It will for 
ever remain a mystery, like the origin 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, for in- 
stance, or some such stupendous 
feat of human skill. 

When the fever in my blood had 
abated somewhat, and I had recover- 
ed my usual equanimity, I found 
myself about five miles the other 
side of my father’s cottage, in 
the custody of two policemen, They 
had followed me at headlong 
speed for a considerable part of the 
distance, imagining that I was a 
murderer, or, at least, a burglar 
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caught in the act. My appearance, 
I have no doubt, fully justified 
them in the supposition. My hat 
was gone, my trousers torn to shreds. 
my coat split up the back, and my 
face in a general state of dilapida- 
tion. Imagine the plight I was in, 
and commiserate poor Christopher 
Popples. 

I tried, but in vain, to explain 
away my disordered condition, po 
liceman 9999x shook his head sus- 
piciously, heard my story through- 
out, and took me off to the nearest 
station. ‘There I remained until a 
note brought my father to the rescue, 
and I was released from my ignomi- 
nous position. 


That was a fatal night’s work for 






me. I could not venture near Mr. 
Scadgers, fearing, of course, that my 
passion might get the better of my 


judgment, and that I would fell him 
to the earth for stigmatising me as a 
pork-butcher. What, then, was I to 


do? I would take time to reflect. 
My father was at his wit’s end, and 
he did not interfere with me; so I 


did nothing for the next three months, 
but eat, and drink, and sleep, bewail 
my lost love, write sonnets to the 
moon, and contemplate the compo- 
sition ofa heart-thrilling drama, to be 
called “’The Cruel Papa,” which I 
was to introduce at Drury Lane, and 
in which old Scadgers was to be de- 
picted in glaring colours. 

I was about to begin the compo- 
sition of my drama, when an unex- 
pected event interrupted my plans, 
and turned my thoughts in another 
direction, An old friend of my 
father, Mr. Thomas Sowerby, who 
had been for some years established 
as a chemist and druggist in a small 
way at Salisbury, happened to visit 
London, and in the course of his 
rambles throught that great city, 
found our house: It turned out 
that he wanted an assistant, and 
somebody proposed my acceptance 
of the office. My father, nothing 
loth, I suspect to get rid of me, 
mentioned the matter to Sowerby, 
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and the preliminaries were settled 
off-hand, the druggist in the most 
liberal manner offering me five shil- 
lings a week, together with my 
board and lodging. He likewise 
engaged to pay my fare by the 
coach, I thought the wages rather 
small, but was persuaded, neverthe- 
less, to go. 

On several successive evenings 
before our departure, I attempted to 
procure a farewell interview with 
Arabella, but old Scadgers being 
always in the way, I failed to attain 
my object. I, however, wrote an 
ardent epistle, professing the con- 
tinuance of my affection, and enclos- 
ing a lock of my hair. This I 
managed to slip to the housemaid 
with imperative instructions to de- 
liver it faithfully. As I entertained 
some doubt of her fidelity I gave 
her a crooked sixpence to stimulate 
it, and reward her for the risk she 
was incurring. 

Sowerby and I left the ‘‘ Blue Dol- 
phin” by coach and four the next 
day, and reached Salisbury without 
the occurrence of any remarkable 
adventure. Behold me, then, gentle- 
men, established behind a counter 
in a wretched hole of a shop, six 
feet by four, acquiring the art of 
concocting boluses, mixing drugs 
and other such nasty stuffs, and 
earning, as a return for my degrada- 
tion, the munificent sum of five 
shillings per week. 

Mrs. Sowerby was a thin, wea- 
zened personage, about fifty years 
old. She might be called a most 
remarkable woman, as had a 
pimple on her nose, bright red hair, 
and a tongue that his Satanic Ma- 
jesty himself could not stand with 
patience. Before I was two hours 
in the house, I found that Mr. 
Thomas Sowerby was a henpecked 
man. 

“ Here, you Tummas,” snarled 
the lady over the baluster of the 
stairs, “dinner is ready. If you're 
comin’ come, and don’t let the 
vittals spile. Hopples ‘ll mind the 
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shop ; and, d’ye hear, young man ? no 
tick down there, if you please. ‘ Pay 
to-day and trust to-morrow,’ is our 
rule. Hopples! What a disgusting 
name!” 

So I was left alone. When Mr. 
Sowerby returned, which he did in 
about five minutes, he was licking 
his lips and exhibiting other symp- 
toms of having partaken of a splen- 
did dinner. My appetite was ra- 
venous, and I hurried upstairs to 
gratify it, as I thought, on a nice 
roast joint, or a stuffed turkey, or 
something equally good. Alas, for 
the fallacy of human hopes! Mrs. 
Sowerby supplied me with a slice of 
bread, two cold potatoes, and a 
small bone of meat, or rather, to be 
more precise a large bone with a 
very limited quantity of meat on it. 
Imagine my disgust, if you can? 

Further, when I was shown to my 
chamber, I found it to be four flights 
up; a little gloomy corner, parti- 
tioned off the lumber-room of the 
establishment, and supplied with 
the smallest possible quantity of 
shabby furniture. 

My reflections that night were not 
of a very agreeable character. I 
venture to say that my maledictions 
on the head of old Scadgers (the 
direct cause of my p! light). were un- 
surpassed for variety and expression. 
One thing I firmly resolved before I 
went to sleep, and that was to leave 
Sowerby and his shop at the expira- 
tion of a month. By that time I 
would have a guinea in my pocket, 
and with that small sum, I might get 
my way back to London. 

Mrs. Sowerby’s temper did not 
improve much while I was in her 
husband’s employ. The wretched 
woman would persist in calling me 
Hopples, Copples, Wopples —any- 
thing, in fact, but my proper name. 
I tried to enlighten her on the 
matter, but in vain, and at length 
gave up the attempt in despair. 
The slights, the insults that I suffer- 
ed from her would fill a volume ; I 
need not recapitulate them now. 


I was heartily glad when the day 
dawned on which I had determined 
to leave Salisbury. I got my carpet- 
bag ready and went down to the 
shop, where Mr. Sowerby was serv- 
ing a customer. When I explained 
my intentions he was quite surprised. 

“Why, Christopher,” he exclaim- 
ed, opening his goggle eyes to their 
widest extent, I thought you were 
well satisfied with your place. I 
am sure I did not treat you harshly, 
and Mrs. Sowerl xy has been as a 
mother to you. 

* Aye,” said I bitterly, “a step- 
mother; and very much like the 
same to you, Mr. Sowerby.” 

The allusion struck home, he 
groaned aloud, handed me my 
money—a profusion of small silver 
—and I left the shop. 

“Now,” thought I, as I sauntered 
up the street, “1 am going to trudge 
all the way up to London on foot. 
It’s a long journey, I haven’t had a 
good meal for the last month, so 
my first and most imperative duty is 
to visit a chop-house and get some- 
thing to eat.” 

There was one opposite the mar- 
ket-place which I had seen much 
frequented, so thither I bent my 
steps, and ordered a beefsteak and 
etceteras. While waiting my turn 
to be served, a pale young fellow, 
dressed like a perfect dandy, came 
in. I thought I recognised his face, 
but could not remember where I 
had seen him before. While pon- 
dering on the subject, he suddenly 
observed me. 

“Why, Popples, my buck !” said 
he, coming forward with extended 
hand and a gay smile, “who the 
devil expected to meet’ you away 
down in Wiltshire? How are you 
getting along? I’m doing famously 
you see; new rig, just from the 
tailor’s. Well, now, demme, you do 
look shabby! What’s up, old fel- 
low? Anything gone amiss with 
you? Ina word, do you want any 
tin? I’ve a five pound note here at 
your service.” 
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I had no difficulty now in recog- 
nising him as an actor who had 
figured on the boards of a minor 
London theatre when I was in the 
habit of visiting the galleries and 
green-room. His name was Smith, 
but on the play-bills he always called 
himself Alfred FitzClarence, as more 
aristocratic, and, indeed, generally 
went by that appellation. He was 
a frank, friendly fellow, full of good 
humour, and inclined to take the 
world easy, no matter what might 
happen. 

We sat down together. I shared 
my beefsteak with him, and told my 


story. He reciprocated by informing 
me that he was down vi isitin g some 
relatives who lived in Salisbury, tha 


he was going to return “ey ondon by y 
the evening coach, and that he would 
give me enough to pay my fare, if I 
would consent to accompany him. 
It is needless to say that I accepted 
his offer thankfully. 

We adjourned to a public-house 
opposite, where we jointly partook 
of some cold brandy and water, and 
smoked a pipe. 

“ T'll tell you what I’ll do, Popples,” 
said Alfred Fitzclarence, crossing 
one leg over the other, the better to 
enjoy his smoke. “If the guv’nor, 
your dad, kicks hard at your leaving 
that miserable Sowerby, I’ll speak to 
our manager about engaging you. 
It is very easy to try some light 7é/e 
at first, and afterwards increase the 
dose. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see you doing Macbeth or King 
Lear yet before a crowded house. 
Capital sortof life !—jolly toa nicety! 
—not much tin, perhaps, to begin 
with, but enough, for all that, to buy 
cigars and dress tip-top. What do 
you say ?” 

“ Just the thi ng I'd like,” said I 
with delight, “if my father refuses 
to do anything for me.” 

We left that evening for London 
together, and a pleasant journey. we 
had up. Fitzclarence brought one 
or two bottles of brandy with him as 
solace by the way. When we 
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reached the “ Blue Dolphin,” I regret 
to say that both of us were mellow. 
My jovial companion left me in a 
hack, with directions to the driver, 
and went off to his own lodgings. I 
fell asleep on my road homeward, 
and when I awoke it was the next 
day, and I was lying in my own 
bed with one of my younger bro- 
thers watching beside me. 


‘**So—so, you’re back again, eh, 
young man?” said Mr. David 
Popples, my respectable father, 


sternly, as I made my appearauce 
before him. ‘ Come here,” leading 
the way into our back parlour, “and 
tell me all about it.” 

I followed him very humbly, and 
related my experiences with Mr. 
Sowerby, chemist and druggist, of 
Salisbury. a listened very coolly 
to my recital, and wound up the in- 
terview by saying 

“Just as I expected, sir! You'll 
never do any good, so I don’t want 
you here to contaminate your 
brothers and sisters. Take this, and 
seek your own fortune ; I'll have no- 
thing more to do with you.” 

He placed a purse containing fifty 
guineas on the table and walked off. 

“ Not so bad,” thought I, jingling 
the coins in my hand. “I can have 
a fair start, any way, and then look 
out for myself.” 

I acknowledge that my father’s 
somewhat harsh conduct had very 
little effect on me. I whistled as 
cheerily on my way towards Fitz- 
clarence’s lodgings as ever I did in 
my life. There is an excitement in 
the fact of being disowned that is 
pleasing enough if one has fifty 
guineas in one’s pocket. 

When I told Alfred the result of 
my interview, he chuckled heartily, 
and forthwith conducted me’ to his 
manager. I donot know how many 
little lanes and alleys we traversed 
on our way to that gentleman’s 
house. We were admitted by an 
ugly servant-girl, and ushered into 
the dingiest of little parlours, 
hung with dramatic prints and 
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theatrical sketches coarsely done 
oil, 

mMr. Alpheus Trump, the manager, 
ade his appearance in a Guernsey 

shirt, yellow satin drawers, and 

dancing pumps. He had a meer- 

schaum in his mouth, at which he 

was puffing violently. 

“ How d’ye do, Fitz. ? Back again 
from the country, eh ?” 

I was formally introduced, and 
accepted as a member of the com- 
pany, at a pound per week. 

“ We wiil have rehearsal to-morrow 
atone; Fitz. will bring you. But 
what am I saying ?” continued the 
manager, striking his forehead with 
his clenched hand, and_ throwing 
himself into a tragic attitude (he was 
great at tragedy, was Mr. Trump). 
“T have not yet selected a part for 
you. Let me see—to-morrow we 
give ‘The Demon of the Black 
Castle,’ the next night a repetition 
‘by general request.’ Thursday— 
you can be ready by Thursday, Mr. 
Popples, when we represent ‘The 
Mohawk Prophet.’ A grand play 
that, sir, an imposing drama, indeed! 
Yes, you'll be the Spirit of the Pale- 
faced Warrior. No dialogue, sir, 
but a multiplicity of moves and con- 
tortions which you can learn from 
Fitz, there. He’ll show you—he 
knows all about it.” 

I was very well satisfied with the 
arrangement. ‘There happened to 
be a vacant room in the house 
where Fitz. lodged, so I secured it, 
removed my things, hired a little 
furniture from a broker, and made 
myself quite at home. 

My appearance on Thursday 
night as “The Spirit of the Pale- 
faced Warrior,” was a perfect ovation, 
notwithstanding that a vicious urchin 
in the left-hand gallery hissed two or 
three times, and threw an orange at 
my head. I was congratulated by 
Mr. Trump himself (who exhorted 
me impressively to persevere in the 
noble profession) and by several of 
the members of the company. “ The 
Black Prophet,” had an unprece- 
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dented run for three nights, during 
which the receipts at the ticket-box 
were something enormous. Fitz. 
and I got along very well together. 

Among the actresses attached to 
Mr. Trump’s company was a Miss 
Euphrasia McQuizzle, a young Irish 
lady. She was not to be deemed 
pretty, inasmuch as she had a pug- 
nose, and for some cause, to me un- 
known, she wore a wig. We became 
very intimate, Miss McQuizzle and 
I—a kind of platonic friendship, in 
fact, existed between us. I very 
often escorted her home at night, 
after the performance had concluded, 
and in justice to her I must say that 
she was grateful for the attention. 
On several occasions she invited me 
in, produced a suspicious-looking 
black bottle from her corner cup- 
board, and regaled me with the 
cordial it contained—gin, in fact. 
I can lay my hand on my heart and 
declare solemnly that I never had 
any idea of “ popping the question,” 
to Miss McQuizzle ; but the demon 
of jealousy will magnify one’s most 
innocent actions far beyond their 
due proportions, and convert them 
into deadly crimes. One of the 
male members of Mr. Trump’s com- 
pany had long nursed a secret pas- 
sion for the fair Euphrasia. He had 
hesitated to make it known until my 
intimacy with the lady awakened 
both his alarm and indignation. 

“T say, Popples,” began Fitz. one 
evening, when we were enjoying a 
glass of punch in his little room, 
* Do you know that Tomkins is in 
a jealous fury with you regarding 
McQuizzle ?” 

“ No!” said I, incredulously. 

“Fact, ’pon honour! He swears 
he'll blow your brains out the next 
time you accompany her home.” 

“Let him,” said I, assuming a 
nonchalance that I did not feel. “Two 
can play at that game.” 

Mind you, gentlemen, it is devilish 
disagreeable to have such a threat 
uttered regarding oneself. Blowing 
a fellow’s brains out may do very 
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well in a tragedy, but when it comes 
to real life the effect is quite start- 
ling. I pretended to hold Tomkins 
in contempt before Fitz. notwith- 
standing which I resolved to be 
more cautious for the future in my 
intercourse with Miss McQuizzle. 
Tomkins was a heavy man, and a 
notorious bruiser, two facts which 
strongly contributed to form my 
decision. I trust that no one will 
be found to impeach my courage 
for such a reason—remember that 
“‘prudence is the better part of 
valour.” 

During the next week I pertina- 
ciously avoided Miss McQuizzle. 
It was in vain that she ogled me in 
the green-room, and sighed, and 
smiled her most alluring smiles. I 
always had some business to call me 
away the very moment the curtain 
fell ; for I felt that Tomkins’s green 
eyes were glaring vindictively on me, 
and I did not doubt that he hada 
pistol concealed in his breast where- 
with to put his dire threat into exe- 
tion the first opportunity. 

Mr. Trump, our manager, at this 
time began to prepare for the pro- 
duction a new tragedy of his own 
composition, and in which Tomkins 
and I were both assigned leading 
parts. When I say that in the first 
act alone there were five murders, a 

uicide, and an execution, you can 
form some idea of the thrilling na- 
ture of this dramatic gem. It was 
entitled “The Pink Hand, or the 
Esquimaux and the Admiral,” and 
Mr. Trump proudly resolved to 
Spare no expense in putting it on 
the stage. He got eighteen square 
feet of canvas done by a sign-painter 
out of work to represent a naval en- 
gagement on the coast of Iceland ; 
he bought a new blanket as an ap- 
propriate piece of attire for the Es- 
quimaux, your humble servant, he 
hired a midshipman’s second- hand 
uniform, to be worn by the Adimiral 
(Tomkins), and he secured two tin 
sconces at half-price, for the purpose 
of further illuminating the stage. 
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To secure our entire proficiency 
we had double the number of re- 
hearsals. and a greater length of time 
given for preparation. The night 
arrived at last. Mr. Trump was in 
a perfect fever of excitement. Pla- 
cards with letters three feet long, 
and a wood-cut representing the 
death - struggle between Multigum- 
pus, the Esquimaux, and the English 
Admiral, had been freely distributed 
during the day ; and to lend an addi- 
tional é/at to the representation, 
the orchestre had been strengthened 
(at enormous expense, the bill said) 
by the addition of a blind fiddler, 
and the accommodation increased 
by borrowing two benches and a 
chair from the public-house opposite 
the theatre. 

Mr. Trump was, as I have said, 
in a fever, he ran furiously hither 
and thither, bullied the prompter, 
and in his anxiety to be ready, had 
us all assembled ready for action, 
behind the scenes, at half-past seven, 
though the curtain was not to rise 
until eight. 

I looked superb in my blanket 
and accessories. ‘Tomkins, on the 
contrary, presented a ridic ulous figure 
with his battered cocked hat and 
midshipman’s uniform. ‘The clothes 
that he ,wore had been originally 
made for a boy of fifteen, and he 
was a hearty, stout fellow. The 
consequence was, that when but- 
toned up he could hardly move, his 
face was almost purple, and his 
eyes starting from their sockets. 
Euphrasia McQuizzle, as luck would 


‘have it, took it into her wise head 


to practise her fascinations again on 
me, hoping thereby to secure my 
escort after the performance. Smart- 
ing from the stings of jealousy, and, 
moreover, in a state of bad humour, 
which I suppose was induced by his 
uncomfortable position, the Admiral 
brought matters to a crisis at once. 
He walked over to me, and before 
I could put myself in a posture of 
defence, with one blow of his pon- 
derous fist, knocked me into a cor- 
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ner. As I fell I heard a tregaendous 
tear. The exertion incident to the 
assault had burst his tightly-fitting 
uniform, and a great portion of it 
was already in nbands. Evidently 
not caring for consequences, he 
made a rush at me. A scene of 
wonderful confusion followed. The 
ladies screamed, the other actors 
caught hold of my assailant, and a 
struggle ensued. The manager now 
made his appearance from behind 
a side scene, where he had witnessed 
the occurrence, and infuriated by 
the destruction of the Admiral’s cos- 
tume (for the value of which he was 
responsible), he made a blind rush 
at that valiant individual, planting 
both fists with terrific effect on his 
purple physiognomy. 

The effect of this onslaught was 
indescribable. In five minutes more 
all the male members of the com- 
pany, at least, plunged headlong 
upon top of me in the corper, where 
I still lay ; and there we fought for 
about half-an hour like perfect mad- 
men. I do not know how much 
longer the md/ee continued, for I 
managed to extricate myself at the 
end of that time and left them still 
at it. With both my eyes blackened, 
my face cut in several places, and 
still wearing my Esquimaux costume, 
I managed to reach my lodgings. 

“The Pink Hand, or the Esqui- 
maux and the Admiral,” was not 
acted that night. Fitz. returned 
home, in an awful condition, at nine 
o'clock. Next day I was in receipt 
of a furious letter from the irate 
manager, dismissing me from the 
company as one of the immediate 
causes of the catastrophe, and in- 
forming me that the sum of seven- 
teen and sixpence standing to my 
credit in his books would be with- 
held in part payment of the damages 
he had sustained. From what I had 
seen of his pugilistic propensities, 
I avoided any remonstrance at the 
injustice, and allowed him to keep 
the money. 

So my experiences of the stage 
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were brought to a sudden conclusion. 
What was I to do now? I consulted 
with Fitz. who was fertile with ex- 
pedients. Hesuggested several plans, 
which notsuiting me, I declined them, 
and acted on one of my own, I 
would emigrate. I would go to 
Australia, a new country, where, if 
fortune was favourable, I might soon 
lay the foundation of colossal wealth, 
and possibly become famous. I had 
enough left, out of the fifty guineas 
that my father had given me, to pay 
my way to Liverpool and secure a 
cheap passage out. I was tired of 
London—of England—and wanted 
to leave it. 

I packed my trunk, and bid adieu 
the great metropolis. In less than 
a fortnight I found myself a third- 
class passenger, cooped up with 
ninety others, on board of an old 
tub, by courtesy called a ship, the 
* Queen Anne.” 

I spare you the details of that 
tedious voyage. How we sailed here 
and drifted there, and rolled every- 
where in a way that made us all 
frightened ; how we we were be- 
calmed, and then caught in storms 
and in fogs, and ran short of provi- 
sions, and lost our mate overboard, 
and how half of us were down with 
the scurvy before we reached the 
end of our voyage—to tell all this, 
I say, would trespass too much on 
your patience. It was fully seven 
months before we safely cast anchor 
in Port Philip, and I found myself, 
with three shillings in my pocket, 
safe on /erra firma once m>re. 

The question again aru..: What 
was I todo? I searched evi ry street, 
every shop, for employment as a 
clerk ; I went lower still and sought 
a situation as light porter, anything 
in a store, and | ended by working 
as common labourer around the 
wharves. The pittance I earned 
hardly sufficed to keep body and 
soul together, but I toiled on for 
weeks, for months, hoping against 
conviction that something good 
would turn up. Tired at la..t of the 
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struggle, and jaded and worn by 
the hardships I had encountered, I 
thought of returning to England. 
This was at the expiration of a yea 
and a half. A merchant in whose 
wharf I had often worked kindly 
procured a stewardship for me on 
board of a vessel bound for L.iver- 
pool. 

Back to London once more, I 
searched out Fitz.’s lodgings, but he 
had left them some time before, and 
the new tenant was ignorant of his 
whereabouts. Fora shilling I got a 
bed that night in an obscure tavern 
near the docks, and a breakfast next 
morning. While smoking a pipe in 
the bar afterwards, a sailor, who had 
bought a paper, kindly lent it to me 
for perusal. A familiar name caught 
my eye as it glanced down the 
column—Scadgers! The paragraph 
ran thus: 

‘DIED. 
** On the roth instant, at his resi 


Blank Street, 


lence, 
Theophilus Scadgers, Es- 


quire, barrister-at-law, aged 62 years.”’ 
Good heavens! my old enemy 


dead! Where was Arabella? Was 
she married, or did she yet romanti- 
cally hold to her attachment for 
poor Christopher Popples? My re- 
solution was soon formed. I would 
wait for a few days until after the 
funeral, and then present myself 
before her. Who can tell what 
might happen? I knew old Scad- 
gers died wealthy, and—and—in 
short my prospects began to bright- 
en considerably, in anticipation, at 
least. 

When the delay that I had im- 
posed on myself had expired, I 
made my way to Blank Street, and 
found the same brass plate bearing 
the same inscription on the same 
door when I had been, years 
before, in the habit of seeing it. On 
requesting a personal interview with 
Miss Scadgers, I was refused by the 
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servant, probably on accx of my 
shabby attire. But I pers idol, and 
sent in my name, written with a lead 
pencil on a slip of paper. 

sella came out to meet me at 
once, evincing the greatest pleasure, 
and conducted me into the drawing- 
room. The dear girl looked pale 
ind thin, but I thought the mourn- 
ing dress became her wonderfully. 
Perhaps one’s judgment changes by 
force of circumstances ; I never 
liked black before. 

When the servant had left 
ilone, I recounted my adventures 
since the night that old Scadgers 

ad surprised us in the garden, and 
sh 1¢, on the other hand, de stailed the 
miseries she had suffered on my 
account. I found that by her 
father’s death she had fallen in for a 
snug sum, and alittle property. As 
our old affection still remained 
green in our hearts, I proposed to 
her on the spot, and was accepted. 
On account of her recent bereave- 
ment, however, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to postpone our marriage for 
a length of time. 

The news of my successful suit 
reached home before me, so that, 
when I did present myself I was 
received with open arms by my 
respected father, David Popples. 
Not only that, but le assisted at 
our wedding, in conjunction with 
my mother and my seven brothers 
and sisters, all of whom got mellow 
on champagne, and sick with sugar- 
plums and bridecake. 

I have led a happy life ever since, 
and am the father of a numerous 
family, If any of you, gentlemen, 
doubt my word, the next time you 


us 


visit London (I'll be going back 
myself to-morrow) call at No. 47, 


Blank Street, and cut a roast joint 
with your obedient servant and Mrs. 
Christopher Popples. 
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CONGAL. 


Tue land of the minstrel, and of the 
minstrel’s harp, can point with pride 
to a profusion of shorter pieces of 
the highest degree of poetic excel- 
lence, —the brain-produce of its 
sons and daughters. The repertory 
of Irish national poetry is rich in 
lays of war, of love, of pathos, of 
domestic sympathies, of adventure, 
and of the word-painting of Nature’s 
most lovely or most striking aspects. 
But in lengthy poetic pieces of sus- 
tained interest, and of high merit, 
Irish literature is poor, and would be 
still poorer, but for the excitement 
in the general mind caused some 
sixty years since by the appearance 
of “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
“The Lady of the Lake,” and 
“ Marmion.” 

If Moore, as is said, contemplated 
a national epic, let his country re- 
joice that the design was dropped. 
His efforts to build the lofty rhyme 
of a heroic poem, would be as pain- 
ful to witness as the struggles of a 
heavily-armed and weak, but brave 
youth, contending with a lawless and 
fierce foeman. 

That portion of the Irish reading 
public who are interested in their 
country’s literature have long sighed 
but in vain, for the appearance of a 
national epic. Were the country 
blessed with the poet, its past history 
could easily furnish a choice of suit- 
able subjects, the defeat of the invad- 
ing foreigners, and the unpatriotic 
Leinster King at Clontarff, being 
perhaps the most appropriate. The 
estimable archzologist, the late John 
Dalton, attempted that theme more 
than half a century since, but though 
“ Dermid,” is a poem of much merit, 
and contains several fine descriptive 
passages, it fell short of the writer’s 
object, and his country’s wishes. 
Nor have the efforts of other poets 


and poetesses succeeded in raising 
“ O’Donoghue of the Lakes” to the 
lofty platform on which repose in 
majesty, Godfrey of Bulloigne, the 
wandering Princz of Troy, and the 
exiled King of Ithaca. Well, we 
are not worse off than our neigh- 
bours. Neither has King Arthur 
nor King Alfred conferred undying 
fame on his bard, nor have the lite- 
rary world decided on calling Bar- 
bour’s ‘* Bruce,” nor “ The Lord of 
the Isles,” an epic poem. 

Yet has this last-named poem 
much to recommend it for the ob- 
taining of the proud distinction. A 
great object is to be attained,—the 
delivery from foreign domination ; 
there are appalling obstacles in the 
way, and all these are removed by 
the patriotic energy of Bruce; the 
patient, unrequited affection of the 
noble - minded and amiable Edith, 
is at last recompensed, and the same 
heroic patriotism and the same chain 
of events bring about both the de- 
sired results. 

A brave and patriotic people is 
freed from bondage under an exfern 
power. Can such a consummation 
be considered of less importance 
than the landing on, and the re- 
covery of a little island by its right- 
ful lord, or the slaying of a noble and 
patriotic prince by an infuriate and 
unfeeling foeman ? 

The plot of Scott’s poem is skil- 
fully conducted, the characters of the 
personages are finely developed and 
contrasted, the descriptions ofscenery 
are most characteristic, pleasing, and 
picturesque, and the style of the 
narrative portion is most appropriate. 
The description of the Battle of 
Bannockburn is in vigour and pic- 
turesqueness scarcely inferior to that 
of the Fight of Flodden, and the 
cool-headed and not over-friendly 
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Jeffrey acknowledged that that was 
not surpassed by the creation of any 
poet from Homer to Southey. Still, 
the world has hesitated to call “ The 
Lord of the Isles” an epic poem. 

Let it be granted that, with some 
exceptions, the proper subject of 
an epic is the attaining of some 
important and very desirable object, 
chiefly through the removal of great 
obstacles by the exertions of an un- 
selfish and patriotic hero, it will 
be seen that the essential qualities 
of the “Iliad,” the ‘ Odyssey,” 
the “ Ainead,” the “ Jerusalem,” the 
“ Henriade,” the “ Lusiad,” and 
“The Lord of the Isles,” differ 
not in kind but in degree, the hero 
of the “Iliad” possessing fewer 
of the estimable qualities of a true 
man than the chief character of 
any of the other poems. 

It was well for the fame of the ac- 
knowledged epics, that they were 
composed before the dawning of the 
nineteenth century. That they are 
worthy of their fame, no scholar 
hesitates for a moment to acknow- 
ledge, but certainly not one of them, 
if first presented to the world in the 
year of grace 1872, would acquire 
the universal fame which its appear- 
ance at an earlier and more pro- 
pitious era secured for it. The 
reading public, accustomed to the 
hurried and exciting succession of 
events in the fictional literature of 
the day, would never endure the ap- 
parently purposeless episodes, or the 
interference of angels or demons in 
the concerns of the personages of the 
tale. And if these were happily omit- 
tedinthe nineteenth-century epic, the 
ease-loving students, remarking the 
absence of elements belonging to 
the great poems read in their youth, 
would at once decide on the non- 
epical character of the new attempt. 

Results would still be more un- 
propitious if the author of the poem 
happened to be a resident in. Ire- 


2 “Congal: a Poem in Five Books.” 
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land, or if his book were printed and 
published in that country. All the 
the inconveniences of provincialism 
would cling to it. A book written, 
printed, and published in Ireland, 
on a mere local Irish subject, would 
get merited praise from the rulers of 
public opinion in the British capital. 
“The man had written on a subject 
with which he was well acquainted, 
and therefore his work was worthy of 
consideration ;” but a national poem, 
a history of the British Empire, a 
profound treatise on mental or moral 
philosophy, composed and published 
by the Liffey’s banks, must be pos- 
sessed of rare merit to seize forcibly 
on the attention of the /éterati of 
London and Edinburgh, and the 
lettered people of the empire gene- 
rally, to whom their word is law. 
An untried poet of Ireland, intent 
on claiming the pleased attention 
of all intelligent English-speaking 
people through the world, would re- 
quire that triple cuirass mentioned 
by Horace, to ward off the spear- 
casts and sword-strokes, which he 
might look for receiving at the hands 
of nearly every jourralist from Truro 
to Dornoch, but the author of 
ConGAL! is in better case. For 
more than thirty years several of his 
shorter poems have been in the 
highest estimation with every reader 
of good taste, and his later pieces 
have fully sustained his ancient 
credit. To the body of our readers 
it will, we hope, be sufficient merely 
to mention “The Forging of the 
Anchor,” “The Welshmen of Ty- 
rawley,” “The Lament of Deirdré,” 
“The Fairy Thorn,” “The Tain 
Quest,” “The Healing of Conall 
Carnach,” and “ The Cromlech on 
Howth,” to recall verses instinct 
with poetic vigour, raciness, pictur- 
esqueness, a rough sweetness in parts 
like that of cinnamon, the weird 
spell of superstitious eld, a subjuga- 
tion of the most commonplace ob- 
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jects and expressions to the empire 
of poetic rhythm, and in places a 
sweet charm equalled only by that 
of the Music Spirit’s Lay in “ The 
Light of the Harem.” Let any of 
our readers who wish again to enjoy 
vigorous. and picturesque action 
painted to the life in poetic language, 
read again and again “ The Forging 
of the Anchor.” If he wishes to 
subject his whole being to an en- 
thralling magic spell, let him again 
peruse “ The Fairy Thorn.” 

It has been long the wish of every 
lover of our national poetry that Mr. 
Ferguson would produce a poem of 
some length, illustrating one or other 
of the troubled epochs in the ancient 
history of the country. They were 
aware of the comprehensive grasp of 
his intellect, of his wealth of poetic 
imagery, and the ease with which he 
could harmonise modes of native 
thought and native expression with 
the march of heroic verse. They are 
at length gratified, and one important 
event in early Irish history is pre- 
sented to public attention, invested 
with all the attractions which power- 
ful and romantic interest, truth of 
local colour, and poetry of the high- 
est order, can impart. 

We cannot better introduce the 
subject-matter of the poem than by 
using the author’s own words in the 
preface :— 

“The leading incidents of this 
poem are derived from the Irish 
Bardic romance called Cath Muighe 
Rath, or ‘The Battle of Moyra,’ 
with its introductory ‘ Pre-tale’ of 
the Fleadh Duin na n-Gedh, or 
‘ Banquet of Dunangay. When these 
pieces were first given to the public 
through the patriotic labours of the 
Trish Archeological Society, in 1842, 
they made a strong and lasting im- 
pression on my imagination. They 
seemed to possess in a remarkable 
degree that largeness of purpose, 
unity, and continuity of action, 
which are the principal elements of 
Epic poetry, and solicited me irre- 
sistibly to the endeavour to render 


them into some compatible form of 
English verse. .... Along with 
the events entitled to be deemed 
historical, a larger preponderating 
amount of romance and of the ma- 
chinery of medizeval Irish fiction ex- 
ists, both in the original and in this 
adaptation. Of the persons of the 
drama, Congal himself, Sweeny, his 
intended brother-in-law, Domnal, his 
antagonist, and some of the warriors 
on that part, Eochaid, King of the 
Scottish Dalriads, and Domnal Brec, 
his son, are characters having ascer- 
tained places in authentic history. 
Of the rest, some were probably 
real personages, whose names have 
been traditionally preserved, but the 
greater number may reasonably be 
referred to the invention of the Bards 
who composed the Irish original.” 
Matters introductory to the action 
of the poem may be related in a 
few lines. Hugh, son of Ainmire, 
of the Royal line of the O’Nialls, 
and monarch of Ireland, making an 
incursion into Wicklow to avenge 
the death of his son, Caomusca, was 
slain in his camp at Dunbolg, near 
Hollywood, by Brandubh, King of 
Leinster. He was succeeded by 
Suivne Meann, to the prejudice of 
his own son, Domnal ; but this prince 
was, after a lapse of some years, 
promoted to the rank of his ances- 
tors by the death of Suivne, who 
was slain while engaged at chess 
before his royal Caisiol of Aileach 
(N.W. Londonderry), by the hand 
of Congal Claen, King of that part 
of Ulster, including Down and An- 
trim, but for the time deprived of 
his territory. Domnal becoming 
Ard Righ by the fortunate spear- 
thrust of Congal, restored him part 
of his territory, but not all, and the 
action of the poem commences with 
an amicable visit of the aggrieved 
prince to the Royal fortress of Dun 
na n-Gaedh (Fortress of Darts), on 
the Boyne. He was to be rein- 
stalled in his full possessions by the 
grateful monarch, at the ensuing 
festival, to which the other provin- 
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cial kings were invited to do him 
still greater honour. 

The action of the poem is simple ; 
the scope is evident from the begin- 
ning. ‘The reader’s attention is not 
painfully occupied with connecting 
current events with their nearly-for- 
gotten causes, nor with watching the 
progress of different strands of the 
texture, nor considering their mutual 
relations. All that passes before 
his eyes, episodes included, tends to 
the expected dénouement, and with 
every line of the poem the interest 


increases. When a warrior is intro- 
duced the attention is taken up with 
his character, his present pur] 


ose 
and his impending fate or future 
good fortune, rather than the stuff 
or fashion of his war-dress, the 
colour of his hair, or the loves and 
other misfortunes of his grandfather. 

Still, we never forget for a moment 
that the personages “befo re us, their 
dress, their modes of speecl 1, of 
thinking, and feeling, all belong to 
the seventh century, and illustrate 
the social and political state of an- 
cient Erin at that period. The 
Pagan Ba nic spirit is not yet crush- 
ed, and as far as it is in its power, 
it wages implacable war on Chris- 
tianity. No evil occurs. without 
being heralded by dire omens, or 
phantasms of the baleful beings of 
the Celtic mythology. 

The heroes go to battle in 
chariots, as Homer’s men did near 
seventeen centuries before their d 

and as small use is made of the leaf 

shaped swords as was made before 
the gates of Troy. Generally the 
foeman is brought down by a power- 
ful cast of the heavy spear, and the 
eager combatants think it not be- 
neath their fame to take each other 
in the death grip, and endeavour to 
end the struggle by a crushing fall. 
These Gaelic men would no more 
hesitate to fling a destructive stone 


their 


than Ajax or Hector, but cither 
from the circumstance of being 


Christians, or belonging to a more 
genial and gentle people than either 


Conga. 
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the Greeks or Trojans, no slaughter 
is committed in cold blood, no one 
taken at a disadvantage, no one 
slain by treachery. 

Much information is procurable 
from collateral portions of the poem, 
and from the copious body of notes, 
concerning the romantic history of 
the coumatty, from the founding of 
the Ulster Palace, near Armagh— 
(say A.c.)—to the date of the 
battle. Connected with this, glimpses 
are afforded of the relations in which 
the Ard Righ (Supreme Monarch) 
and the provincial kings stood to 
each other, and the relations of these 
last to their own chiefs and poms 
the prevalent standard of morality, 
and the change for the better effect- 
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ed by the early missionaries, Care- 
ful attention is given to the use and 


abuses of the Bardic institution, the 
efforts made by more than one king, 
either to suppress the system, and 
get rid of its professors altogether, 
or at least “moderate the inherent 
rancour” of its abuse. If disposed 
to expostulate on any point with the 
living bard, we would say that he 
has too gently handled his arrogant 
and grasping predecessors in the 
gentle art. 

Students of Pope’s versions of 
the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” need 
scarcely be reminded of the number 
of lines, which in polished phrases, 
convey only the most vague and 
impalpable ideas, even as a glaze in 
some cases removes the crispness 
and distinctness of portions of a 
painting, and makes smaller diver- 
sities and contrasts disappear. We 
no more see the adjacent hues en- 
hance each other by contrast. 
Cowper, indeed, preserves the ori- 
ginal ideas, but the narrative is not 
much elevated above a prosaic level. 
In “Congal” we are as sensible ofthe, 
distinctness of the ideas as we are in 
Cowper’s version of either poem of 
Homer, and of the genuine relations 
of harmony or contrast in which 
they stand to each other, but they 
are exalted or ennobled by the 
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poetic medium through which they 
pass to the mind. 

Our poet seems to have studied 
the remains of the bards so lovingly, 
that the style of his poem uncon- 
sciously reflects that of the old 
masters of Gaelic song. Hence the 
ancient idioms—many of them still 
preserved by our people—are found 
dispersed through the work, devoid 
of their common-place character, and 
thoroughly harmonising with the 
poetic spirit of the phrases with 
which they are incorporated. 

It is not easy to explain why some 
who are in the habit of reviewing 
novels and romances, give a skele- 
ton outline of the story, even when 
they wish to recommend it to the 
public. The treatment is calculated 
to prevent all but determined library 
supporters from taking any further 
trouble aboutft. The labour needed 
to give a good outline of the plot of 
**Congal” would be but small, but 
we shall not subject ourselves even 
to that light drudgery. If any 
reader of our remarks and extracts 
acquire a knowledge of the frame- 
work of the poem, “ happy man be 
his dole!” it is no object of ours to 
help him to that full information. 

Though the action of the poem 
results in the triumph of patriotism, 
the tragic element enters largely into 
the latter portion of the composi- 
tion, and the reader is required to 
bestow his sympathy on very faulty 
personages—a saddening contrast to 
the gaiety and light-heartedness with 
which the epic opens. 

The hosting here of Congal Claen, 
loud-lark-carolling May, 

When Congal, as the lark elate, and radiant 
as the day, 

Rode forth from steep Rath-Keltar gate, 
nor marvel that the King 

Should share the solace of the skies and 
gladness of the spring : 

For from her high sun-harbouring bower 
the fortress gate above, 

The loveliest lady of the North looked 
down on him with love. 

** Adieu, sweet heart, a short adieu; in 
seven days hence,” he cried, 

** Expect me at your portals back to claim 


"twas 


my promised bride. 


C ongal, 
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My heart at last has full content, my love’s 
acceptance heals 

All wounds of fortune: what, although 
Malodhar Macha steals, 

By Domnal’s false arbitrament, my tributes 
and my land, 


Nor he nor sovereign Domnal’s self can 
steal Lafinda’s hand. 

Then forward, youths, for Dunangay ; this 
royal banquet sped, 

That binds nae truce, remains no more, but 


straightway back and wed.” 
On went the royal 
sight to see, 
, 1 
As westward o’er the Land 
swept the flowery lea, 


cavalcade, a goodly 


of Light they 


Each shining hoof of every steed upcasting 
high behind 

The gay green turf in thymy tufts that 
scen nted all the wind ; 

While crossing at the coursers’ heads with 


intersecting bounds, 
As swift as skimming swallows played the 
joyous, barking hounds. 

Rath}Keltar was the great earthen 
fort at Downpatrick, then the resi- 
denee of Suivné (Sweenay), Congal’s 
intended brother-in-law. “* The Land 
of Light” was the fertile tractof Lecale 
to the south. ‘The chief who gave 
his name to the fortress lived shortly 
before the commencement of the 
Christian era, His appearance is 
thus sketched in that spoiled, though 
still greatest and most valuable of 
all our native epics, the Zain Bo 
Cuailgne (Cattleraid of Cooley). The 
reader cannot fail to mark the mix- 
ture of the grotesque, the picturesque, 
and the terrible, in the picture. 

“There has come another troop 
upon the smooth plain of Meath,” 
quoth Mac Roth, “ and their arma- 
ment is sparkling like fire in their 
rapid movement. A noise of thunder 
is the sound of their rapid marching. 
And a huge, generous, terrible war- 
rior is the champion of that band. 
Hehas a great nose, and like an apple 
the ball of his eye. His hair is 
red, strong, half-grey, and a grey- 
black cloak is on him, And an iron 
bodkin is fastened in his cloak over 
his breast, that reaches from one 
shoulder to the other. And he has 
on a shaggy, curiously woven shirt 
(tunic), A grey shield and a huge 
spear in his hand, and his death- 
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dealing sword of seven plates of 
iron has thirty rivets in it, and is in- 
laid over its side and back.” 

The Gaelic equivalent for the 
boudoir was the Grianan (Sunny 
chamber). 

Kellach, uncle to Congal, ruled the 
upland territory of heath, and rock, 
among the Mourne mountains, and 
his chief bard Ardan being on the 
Jook out for the young king’s ap- 
proach, met the cavalcade, hailed 
the chief, and laid geasa (injunctions 
not to be gainsayed) on him to visit 
his uncle in his highland fortress. 
This visit was as unpropitious to 
Congal’s future as the forced one of 
Fergus, son of Roy, to Barac! 
he had the sons of Usnach under his 
protection. The bards who had 
suffered proscription at Drumceat 
(c and g always sounded hard in 
Gaelic names), a fortress near Lima- 
vady, in a council presided over by 
Aodh (Hugh), father of the present 
King Domnall, had obtained an 
asylum with Kellach, and in the 
lays which succeeded the feast they 
poured out all the obloquy in their 
power on Domnall, and on the liv- 
ing hierarchy of the kingdom, Con- 
gal himself could scarce be called a 
Christian, and 
sence of his uncle and the bards he 
exhibited outward loyalty to the 
Ard Righ, his soul was deeply im 
bittered against him and _ his Arch- 
bishops, and the clergy generally, 
and the more readily disposed to 
take offence at any imaginary neglect 
or affront to be offered at 
gay. 

From the bardic effusions conse- 
quent on that dinner in Mourne, the 
reader beeOmes aware of the ample 
scale by which the minstrels of 
ancient Erin adjusted the propor- 
tions of the men and things of 
which , they treated. Sorcha, the 
mythic Buachatl who minded the 


vnen 


1 } a 1, nr 
though in the pre- 


Conga. 


[October 


cattle of an erewhile king of Ulster, 
taking his station on a high peak of 
Mourne, Ben Borcha, looked after 
his charge with ease wherever they 
might be, from the Giant’s Causeway 
to Dundalk. But he was not allowed 
to exercise his praiseworthy occu- 
pations in peace. The meddle- 
some Goban Saor (Free Craftsman), 
should come to build a treasure- 
keep for Fionn MacCumhail, and had 
nearly concealed the very pinnacle 
of Craggy Bingian with his gigantic 
layers of stone, when the good herd, 
finding his patience exhausted by 
such presumption, as Kellach’s bard 
feelingly sung,— 
Came by night, and with his staff, 
Scattered the one half of the work, but left 
the other half 
Entire, that like a bristling crest on war- 
rior’s helmet set, 
Looks towards Orgallia! and the west with 
front defiant yet, 
shade whereof,” the poet said, 
from the sultry beam 
Of May-day noon withdrawn I lay, I slept, 


and 


“ec 


** In as 


dreamed a dream, 

Above me on the ancient seat, obscuring 
half the skies, 

I saw the giant-herdsman sit, his mist-grey 
meteor eyes 

Searching the north. ‘Gigantic youth, 
what dost thou there ?’ I cried ; 

Ulster’s kine,’ the 

| replie i. 

of Ulster’s kine, O 

Borcha,’ answered I, 

not now since Scallan’s, 
day a herd-seat half so high.’ 
He turned, and gazing south and west, 
where once the dun droves ranged 
Orgallia, saw the alien brands, and ali his 
aspect changed. 

He rose in wrath, and called his dog 
down the mountain strode, 

And at his parting with his staff such buffet 
he bestowed 

On Finn's rock-rampart, that the earth re- 
bounded at the stroke; 

For, lo! the bolt of heaven had fallen 
hard by, and I awoke 

rolling thunder and the smoke of 

shattered crags, but still 

Could hear his whistle and his call from 
hill to distant hill.” 


Comfort soon came to the bard, 


‘7 keep the score of 
creat Neate-her 
‘To keep the score 


‘There needs 


Ty 


, and 





1 The district including Louth, Armagh, and Monaghan, and considered by Congal 
his own territory, if every one was to have his right. 
* Congal’s father, whom of course the patriotic Borcha lamented, especially as his son 


had unjustly lost his land. 
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for as Ardan was conducting Congal 
the same day up the hill; a vision 
came on his eyes of the mighty 
Borcha, looking well pleased south 
and west, and counting the mighty 
herds which would claim his care for 
the rightful Prince of Orgial and 
future Ard Righ, viz., Congal, then 
in presence. 

To impress the prince with the 
superiority of the Bardic to the 
Christian institution, and inspire him 
with dislike and contempt for Chris- 
tian professors, Ardan sets in op- 
position St. Domangart (Slieve Do- 
nard is named from this solitary) 
and Red Irial, the pagan poet. The 
reader will do well to bear in mind 
the separate faculties of the three 
great ranks of the higher sons of 
song— 

The power to charm, the power to blight, 
the power to prophesy, 

But to the second grade but few, and to 
the last but one 

May in a generation rise, and Aidan’s 
mighty son! 

Had to the second degree attained, and 
with his song could rhyme 

Crops to decay, and men to death. 


This terrible spell was called the 
Acir, and thus Ardan related to 
Congal, as he pointed to the cliffs 
pied erewhile by hermit and 
bard, how the latter had worked his 
wicked will : 


OCC 





Raise thine eyes to yonder moun- 
tain head, 
That twixt us and the eastern sky uplifts 
its glittering cone. 


There, where thou seest the cairn at top, 
dwelt in his cave of stone 

Their hermit, Domangart; ten years the 
tempests from the sea 

On one side dashed him, and on one the 
wet west blanched him, he 

Daily or from his driving cloud or from his 
altar bare, 

Loosed ’gainst the nation’s ancient gods his 
searching shafts of prayer ; 

And daily from the rocky crest of Bingian 
here hard by, 

Alone, like him, and raised, like him, 
midway twixt earth and sky, 


Congal. 
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The red Bard Irial, in reply, launched from 
his rival chair 

Athward the empty fields of spae#@, the 
deadlier poet’s Aeir ; 

Till when the struggle had endured the 
tenth year, in his pride 

Of prayer and fasting, Domangart sank 
’neath the Acir and died. 

The relator of this legend was a 
respectable member of the Bardic 
body ; but as we listen to his lay, a 
vision rises before us of one of 
Achab’s minstrels, singing in pre- 
sence of that wicked king, his queen, 
and court ; how Elias fell into the 
trench which surrounded the altar, 
struck dead by the spell of one of the 
priests of Baal. 

We are here treated to a sublime 
piece of imagery—-that of the two 
solitaries launching from their lofty 
positions their shafts of power at 
each other across the immense void. 

This Hill of Donard was first 
called Slieve Slanga, from a son of 
the mythic Partholan, whose grave, 
and the mournful fate of whose co- 
lony, were sung by one of Kellach’s 
bards on that evening. 

Then sang he how the sudden pest with 
half the fair and brave 

Of Erin filled Ben Edar’s? cairns and Tam- 
lacht’s nation-grave. 

Forgotten, Partholan himself lies ’neath his 
royal mound 

On green Moynalty, hushed at eve by 
ocean’s drowsy sound, 

And clangorous song of flocks by night, 
when through the wintry air 

The wide-winged wild geese to their pools 
by Liffey’s side repair. 

The great and fertile plain of Bre- 
gia, including Meath and Dublin, and 
extending from the Boyne to Bray, 
and overlooked by Howth, has more 
than once exercised Mr. Ferguson’s 
genius. If it were our wish to raise 
before our eyes a beautiful but most 
depressing scene, we have but to 
suppose a solitary on Howth, the 
sole survivor of the colony of Par- 
tholan, listening to the dull sound 
of the waves, and gazing over the 





1 Trial. 


* Howth. The name may be translated Edar’s Hill or Hill of Oaks. Tamlacht 
{now spelled Tallacht) means plague monument. 
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wide extent of Bregia left to utter 
solitude, its late life-enjoying dwell- 
ers now silent beneath the plague- 
mounds, at Tamlacht, the sunlight 
streaming on meadow and wood, a 
desolate stillness in possession of the 
boundless plain, and no evidence of 
life but what is afforded by the 
stealthy paces of fox or wolf tracking 
their game, or the myriads of birds 
darkening the green turf of Moy- 
nalta, or flinging a wide shade over it, 
as with confused cries they soar at 
some signal or alarm up into the still 
air. 

Congal performed the remainder 
of the journey in a mood the reverse 
of complacent, but the hearty recep- 
tion given him by the King sent 
away his ill temper. Nothing could 
promise better for good humour and 
good feeling than the commence- 
ment of the feast. Bishop Ronan 
Finn having pronounced the grace 
and given his blessing,— 

King Domnal sat, and smiling cour- 
teous, spoke, 
**My love to all, both King and prince ; 


high chiefs and humble folk 
Of Erin, welcome !”1 


Eggs of wild geese were laid on 
silver plates before the guests, but 
alas! through some cause or over- 
sight, which our living bard does not 
choose to explain, the egg which 
Congal found before him rested on 


a wooden platter. The offence was 
certainly unintentional, but when 
matters are propitiously disposed, a 
very slight cause will produce a 
mighty effect. The sight of the 
harmless wooden trencher resulted 
in a startling and disastrous ex- 
plosion. 


1 This address is entirely in the spirit of the Bardic compositions. 


Cons: 
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As a pilgrim lone and poor, without a 
guide who goes 
Through an Alp’s gap, where hang aloof 
the silence-balanced snows, 
Deeming himself alone with God, will 
break the zerial poise 
With quavering hymn; the shaken bulks 
sliding with dreadful noise 
Sheer from their rock-shelved slippery 
lofts, descend in ruinous sweep, 
1 spill their loud ice-cataracts down all 
the rattling steep. 
And as the heaping up of snows in moun- 
tain sides apart 
By winds of many wintry years, so heaped 
in Congal’s heart, 
Wrong lay on wrong, and now at 
wrath’s resistless flood, 
The long-pent mischief burst 
Up at the board he stood 
And spurned the table with 
from his shoulders dre 
The festal robe, and at his feet 
and viands threw. 


last in 
its bounds. 
his foot, and 


the robe 


The wrathful man poured a tor- 
rent of reproaches on King Domnal, 
while reminding him of the obliga- 
tions to himself for having slain his 
predecessor, and thus opened for him 
access to the throne of Erin. 


Relying on thy promise to have my king- 
dom back, 

I left thee at Troy Rury,2 nor turned I on 

my track 

I came to broad-stoned 

There on the sunny sward 

Before the fort sat Sweeny Menn amid his 
royal guard, 

He and his nobles chess-playing. 
through the middle band 

I went, and no man’s license asked, Garr 
Congail in my hand ; 

And out through Sweeny’s body where he 
sat against the wall, 

’Twas I that sent Garr Congail in presence 
of them all; 

And out through Sweeny’s body till the 
stone gave back the blow, 

’Twas I that day at Aileach made keen 
Garr-Congail go.” 


Till Aileach.3 


Right 


Continuing to upbraid Domnal 


King Guaire thus 


welcomed the pestilent troop of Bard Seannchan and his followers when they invaded 


him at his palace of Gort. 


Having kissed their chiefs, he thus made his welcome, “ My 


regards to you all; my regards to your nobles and ignobles ; I have great welcome for 
you all, both professors and poets, both scientific men and students, both men and 


women, both hounds and servants. 


My respects to you all on every side.” 


2 Traigh Ruaighre, Roderick’s Strand, somewhere on the coast of Down. 


8 Aileach, Stone of Groans, locality mentioned above. 


Garr Congail or Gear Congail, 


the short or sharp one (javelin) of Congal (Comgail Gen. case of Congul). Sweeny, 
nearest approach to the pronunciation of Swine. 
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with his non-fulfilment of his engage- 

ments, and his present affront in 

presence of the chief dignitaries of 

the kingdom, he thus concluded his 

indignant tirade :— 

But thou kepst not thy promise, but in 
this didst break the same, 

That thou yieldedst not Tir Conal nor Tir 
Owen! to my claim ; 

And the nine centreds of Oriall to Malodhar 
Macha, he, 

Who now sits at thy shoulder, thou gavest, 
and not to me. 

And him to-day thou givest my royal place 
and seat, 

And viands on a silver dish thou givest 
him to eat, 

And me, upon a woeden dish, mean food, 
which I disdain, 

Wherefore upon this quarrel, O King,” said 
Congal Claen, 

**T here denounce thee battle. 


Therewith he left the hall, 
And with him in tumultuous wise went 
Ulster one and all, 
And leaped in haste upon their steeds, and 
northward rode amain, 
Till ’twixt them and the men of Meath 
they left the fords of Slane. 


Delicate hands, weights, and mea- 
sures, are required to adjust the 
balance of right and wrong in the 
case of the Ard-Righ and his sub- 
ordinate King. Domnal encouraged 
Congal to slay the reigning king; 
he then did not fulfil his promise to 
his ready-handed partisan. He may 
also be made responsible for the 
wickedness of his feast-providers, 
who forcibly took his stock of wild- 
goose eggs from the little-eating ma- 
cerated Erc, anchoret of Slane. In 
the romance which furnishes the sub- 
stance of CONGAL, the mistake and 
its dismal consequences are all as- 
sumed as the natural results of the 
wrong inflicted on the solitary. So 
far blame may be attributed to Dom- 
nal, But why did a heroic soul, such 
as Congal undoubtedly was, assassi- 
nate the defenceless Suibhne Meann, 


1 





Tyrconnel or Donegal. 
in his court nine royal hostages. 


? This sacrilegious chief was afterwards severely punished for the crime. 


Congal. 


Tir Owen (Eoghain), Tyrone, land of Eogan. 
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or countenance the flinging of the 
incensed hermit into the Boyne, by 
his friend and companion, Suibhne 
of Rath Keltar ?? 

His uncle, Kellach, was rejoiced 
at the prospect of war to be made on 
the Ard-Righ. He gladly devoted 
his sons to a share in their cousins’ 
fortune, and prepared, though help- 
less of limbs, to be carried into the 
van of war. Congal and his people, 
proceeding northwards through his 
uncle’s highland territory, received a 
greeting from the mighty Neate-herd, 
Borcha, but were unable to decide 
whether it was favourable or the 
reverse. 

When, lo, a rushing sound, 

As of innumerable herds a-droving all 
around, 

Was heard, and presently was heard to fill 
the mountain hall 

With hollow clamour far and wide, a 
whistle and a call. 

** Borcha,” cried Congal, “if ’tis thou art 
drover of the night, 

Be patient ; thou shalt have again ere long 
the oversight 

Of all thy herds.” A sound, as though the 
mountain's shingly side 

Shook down a sheet of rattling , ne 
through night’s expanse replied  » 

Before collecting his auxiliaries to 
the feast of death, Congal must needs 
see his lovely betrothed. He finds 
her at an occupation and in a state 
of soul-felt peace, sadly contrasting 
with the disturbed state of his mind, 
his resentment, his uncertainty as to 
the result of his proceedings, and 
probably self-reproach for provoking 
civil war. 

The Princess with her women-train without 
the fort he found, 

Beside a limpid running stream upon the 
primrose ground, 

In two ranks seated opposite, with soft 
alternate stroke 

Of bare, white counter-thrusting feet, fulling 
a splendid cloak 

Fresh from the loom; incessant rolled ath- 
wart the fluted board, 


——EEE 


Tir Conaiil land of Conall, 


These were two sons of the Great Niall, who once entertained 


In the 


great concluding fight he was seized with a fit of cowardice, and shamefully fled from the 
field of battle, Being deprived of the ordinary gravity of the human body, he continued 
to be swept over hill and dale, rock and river, without power of arresting his course, 
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Congal, 


The thick web fretted, while two maids, 
with arms uplifted, poured 

Pure water on it diligently, and to their 
moving feet, 

In answering verse they sang a chaunt of 
cadence clear and sweet. 

Princess Lafinda stood beside, her feet in 
dainty shoes 

Laced softly, and her graceful limbs in 
robes of radiant hues 

Clad delicately, keeping the time; on boss 
of rushes made, 

Old nurse Levarcham near them sat be- 
neath the hawthorn shade. 

A grave, experienced woman 
reverend years, to whom 

Well-known were both the ends of life, the 
cradle and the temb. 

The merry maidens, when they spied the 

rarlike King in view, 
th their robes in modest haste their 

gleaming feet withdrew, 

And, laughing, all surceased their task ; 
Lafinda blushing stood, 

Elate 
again renewed 

A converse, ah, how sweet ! 
that of nurse or maid ; 

But soon her joy met cruel check. 


she, of 


with conscious joy to see so soon 


compared with 


The poor princess is sadly affected 
with the turn things have taken, but 
her gentle admonitions are incapable 
of turning the determined man from 
his purpose of seeking aid from his 
kinsfolk in Alba (West Scotland), 
and even from the Kings of Britain 
(Wales), and Saxonland, and return- 
ing at their head to give battle to his 
own sovereign. 

From Sealfarsad (ford - mouth, 
3elfast), he sails that night to Dun- 
money (Dun-Moine, fortress in the 
marsh, or fortress on the brae), the 
stronghold of his grandfather, Eo- 
chaid Buie, somewhere in Argyll- 
shire. He is only too ready to spare 
him all his disposable men, headed 
by his sons, Domnal, Sweeny, Aodh, 
and Congal; these chiefs all have 
separate establishments, and each 
insists on their relative spending the 
first night with himself. At their 
father’s suggestion, the wife of every 
chief advances her husband’s claim 
to the honour, by dwelling on his 
peculiar merits, and well do the ladies 
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acquit themselves. Domnal Breac 
(freckled), according to his life’s part- 
ner, would in one day pass from his 
hand the bulk of Sviabh Moine itself 
in beaten gold, if it were at his dis- 
posal ;—Congal, Meann (illustrious) 
had the luckiest and most capable 
hand for appropriating spoil (obtained 
from Mr. Skene’s Picts, it may be 
supposed), and the wisest, and most 
just, and most prudent mode of dis- 
tributing it when secured ; Suibhne 
devoted all his gold and gems to the 
ornamenting of the methers used by 
the hundred guests in his hall every 
day. All his remaining stores were 
spent in providing food and drink 
for his own people, and every one 
that honoured him by being his 
guest. Of the four speeches we pre- 
fer that of the wife of Hugh of the 
Green Mantle. 

Aed 


Green-Cloak’s fair-faced, blooming 


** Let Congal feast 
} 
ee-will inclines. In 
] anet 
least, 


nor envy. 


wife spoke last. 

With whom his own f 
breast of Aed, at 

’T will no grudge 
pleasure is the same 

Feasting or feasted by his friends.” So 
spoke the prudent dame. 

Then said the King, ‘*‘ Good reasons have 
you given, my daughters dear, 

But Royal Congal for to-day feasts with 
his grandsire here ; 

And here let Domnal come with gifts, and 
Congal Menn with prey, 

And Sweeny with his hundred guests in- 
vited yesterday ; 

And here come Aed Green-Manile, with 
his free, ungrudging: mind, 

Better than cups, and cattle spoil, and 
hundred guests combined ! 


. : te 
breed Aed’s 


So there the banquet board was spread. 
Across the tables wide, 
Gazing, the fit on Drostan fell. 
and prophesied :— 

**T see a field of carnage, I see eagles in 
the air, 

Grey wolves from all the mountains : 
of Eochaidh Buie, beware ! 

A fair grey warrior see I there; before 
him east and west 

A mighty host lies scattered.” 


Eochaid,’ King of Britain, gave a 
warm reception to the seeker for un- 
holy aid, but at the same time ex- 


He stood 


sons 


* This name is neither pleasant to the eye nor to the ear, its pronunciation being 


Yuchy as near as our letters can present it. 


Yet it is identical in sense with the French 


Chevalier, the German Ritter, and the English Avight. 
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ith 


and 


vith 


and 


ead. 


tood 


sons 


sfore 


xUM 
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plained an annoying doubt by which 
the minds of his queen and himself 
were beset. ‘Their adventurous son, 
Conan Rodd, had quitted them 
several years ago, and a day or so 
since three noble youths presented 
themselves, each bearing on his 
cheek the mole which distinguished 
their son, and each answering with 
Teadiness any question respecting 
the circumstances known but to him 
and themselves. They had there- 
fore resolved to subject each one’s 
pretensions to the trial of the AZaen 
Amber,or rocking-stone, which would 
not move at the instance of a lar, 
even if he possessed the strength of 
a thousand men. Congal requested 
permission further to test each one’s 
qualifications by a question, and this 
was readily granted. 

The first youth, returning from the 
trial of the Maen, complacently 
boasted of the ease with which he 
swayed the mighty mass. Congal, 


sitting at the gate, requested him, 
before he entered, to mention what 


sort of gate would be set to his royal 
fort on becoming king. “ One 
covered with plates of yellow gold.” 
“That is the answer of a proud 
churl,” said Congal. ‘“ ‘Thou art not 
Conan Rodd.” 

‘The second, returning, asserted he 
was the genuine prince, though the 
Menhir was stirred only a little, and 
that with difficulty. ‘To Congal’s 
question he replied that his gate 


should be,— 


Steel-studded, cross-barred, bolted down 
on native heart of oak. 


“Thou art not a churl, like the 
other, but neither art thou prince,” 
said Congal. 

Last came a hero, ruddiest and tallest of 
the three, 

Saying, “‘ Although the Amber - stone 
moved not at all for me. 

I not the less am Conan Rodd.” 
Congal Claen once more 

Put him his question, like as pus to rither 
youth before. 


Then 
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The hero answered, ‘‘ Were I King in 
Britain’s Dragon-den, 

The gate planks of my house should be 
the boardly breasts of men. 

For kinglier sight by sea or land doth no 
man’s sight await 

Than faces bright, in time of need, of good 
men in the gate.” 

‘*Embrace me, prince,” cried 
“thou art the royal son, 

And thou shalt lead my British aids,” and 
so the thing was done. 

Thence Conyzal sailed to Frank-land, and 
to Saxon-land afar, 


Congal, 


Aids from the ocean-roaming kings en- 
gaging for the war ; 

Wherewith and with his British 
allied Alban power, 

Kirin from Loch Linné side he sailed 

in evil hour. 


aids and 


F< or 


Succeeding to his utmost wishes, 
and nearing the coast of Antrim, at 
the head of a mighty armament, he is 
nevertheless seized with remorse 


for his patricidal deed, and exclaims, 





** Ah, much-loved native hills!” he said, 


1at thus I come, 





h cups, or cattle-spoil, or 

carrying captive 

Nor bearing boasts of friends relieved, or 
enemies confused, 

As other ship-ret 
fere bee 

But laden deep with death and woe, of all 
my race the first 





irning kings have hereto- 





To bring the hireling stranger in, I come 
in hour accurst.” 

Exclaimed an { mariner, who by the 
main-mast stood, 

**O’er all the Dalaradian! hills there hangs 
a cloud of bléod ; 

Gore drops fall from its edges.’ 
fool!’ the King returned, 

*©’Twas but the early morning mist that in 
the sun-rise burned.” 





“ Peace, 


The barques touch the land, the 
fighting-men hasten down the sides, 
and the warriors along the shore are 
ready to give them a cordial recep- 
tion, for here they were in Congal’s 
proper possessions, his own royal 
residence, Rathmore, being situate 
near the present site of Antrim town. 
But while everything augurs joy and 
success, a wide-spread, baleful-look- 
ing cloud‘shuts out the blue ether 
and the sunlight. 


* Dalriada (Reuda’s Portion) occupied the northern half of the present county of 
Dalaradia consisted of the southern portion of the :ane county and the 
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** Awe’d in the gathering gloom, the hosts 
stood silent, till there came 

A clap of thunder, and therewith a sheet of 
levin flame 

Dropt in white curtain, straight from 
heaven, between them and the ships. 

And when the pale daylight returned after 
that keen eclipse, 

smoke and smouldering flame, the ships 

stood burning ; o’er their sides 

the sailors leaped, while moaning deep, 
sudden the refluent tides 

Gave all their dry keels to the wind; the 
wind whose waftings fair 

Had borne them thither through the deep, 
thence bore them off through air. 

In fire and smoke through all the host, like 
flakes of driving snow, 

The embers fell, and all their cheeks 
scorched with the fervid glow.” 


The aged, but indomitable war- 
rior, Kellach, endeavoured with some 
success to reconcile the allies to the 
catastrophe. It was only what many 
great adventurers had voluntarily ef- 
fected to show their determination 
for the conquest of the country in 
which they had landed. 

Nearly as dread an omen met the 
senses of the unhappy invader when 
his diversified legions betook them- 
selves to repose on the ensuing 
night, the camp being on the side of 
that ridge which sends one stream to 
Lough Neagh, and the other to the 
outlet at Larne. 


They filled the woody-sided vale, but no 
sweet sleep their eyes 

Refreshed that night, for all the night, 
around their echoing camp, 

Was heard continuous from the hills, a 
sound as of the tramp 

Of giant footsteps, but so thick the white 
mists lay around, 

None saw the walker save the King. He, 
starting at the sound, 

Called to his foot his fierce red hound, 
athwart his shoulders cast 

A shaggy mantle, grasped his spear, and 
through the moonlight passed 

Alone up dark Ben Boli’s heights, toward 
which, above the woods, 

With sound as when at close of eve, the 
noise of falling floods 

Is borne to s! ls’ ear, remote on stilly 
upland lawn, 

The step if the mountain side with 
holiow fall 

Fast beat the hero’s heart, and close down, 
crouching by 


came on. 


y his knee, 
Trembled ,the hound, while through the 
haze, huge as through mists at sea, 
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The week-long sleepless mariner descries 
some mountain cape, 

Wreck-infamous, rise on his lee,—appeared 
a monstrous shape, 

Striding impatient like a man much 
grieved, who walks alone, 

Considering of a cruel wrong; down from 
his shoulders thrown, 

A mantle skirted stiff with soil splashed 
from the miry ground, 

At every stride against his calves struck 
with as loud rebound 

As makes the mainsail of a ship brought 
up along the blast, 

When with the coil of all its ropes it beats 
the sounding mast. 

So striding vast, the giant pass’d, the King 
held fast his breath, 

Motionless save his throbbing heart, and 
still and chill as death 

Stood listening, while a second time the 
giant took the round 

Of all the camp; but when at length for the 
third time the sound 

Came up, and through the parting haze a 
third time, huge and dim, 

Rose out the shape, the valiant hound 
sprang forth, and challenged him ; 
And forth, disdaining that a dog should 

put him so to shame, 
Sprang Congal and essayed to speak,— 
** Dread shadow, stand; proclaim 
What would’st thou, that thou thus all 
night around my camp should’st keep 

Thy troublous vigil, banishing the whole- 
some gift of sleep 

From all our eyes, who, though inured to 
dreadful sounds and sights 

By land and sea, have never yet in all our 
perilous nights, 

Lain in the ward of such a guard?” The 
shape made answer none, 

But with stern wafture of its hand, went 
angrier striding on, 

Shaking the earth with heavier steps ; then 
Congal on his track 

Sprang fearless. ‘*‘ Answer me, thou churl,” 
he cried ; **I bid thee back.” 

But while he spoke, the giant’s cloak 
around his shoulders grew, 

Like to a black-bulged thunder-cloud, and 
sudden out there flew 

From all its angry swelling folds, with up- 
roar uncontined, 

Direct against the King’s pursuit, a mighty 
blast of wind, 

Loud flapped the mantle tempest-lined, 
while fluttering down the gale, 

As leaves in Autumn, man and hound 
were swept into the vale; 

And heard o'er all the huge uproar, through 

tartied Dalaray 

The giant went with stamp and clash, de- 

parting south away. 


Congal seeks information from 
the chiefbard, Ardan, concerning 
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the terrible and grotesque phantasm. 

He declares that it can be no other 

than 

A mighty demon of the old time, who 
with much dread and fear 

Once filled the race of Partholan,—Mana- 
nan Mor Mac Lir, 

Son of the Sea. 
This mighty son of ocean being 
so powerful and huge of limb, 
Mananan, had the overward of the coast 
allotted him, 

To stride it round from cape to cape 
daily, and if a fleet 

Hove into sight, to shake them, down a 
sea fog from his feet, 

Or with a wafture from his cloak, flap forth 
a tempest straight, 

Would drive them off a hundred leagues, 
and so he kept his state. 

The depressed and irritated king 
learns further from the bard, that 
whoever is admitted to verbal com- 
munication with the mighty shade, 
learns all that is to happen within 
the next revolving year; but if he 
receives no answer to a query asked, 
he dies within the same period. 

The indulgent reader will please 
allow us here, for purposes of our 
own, to assume a rather improbable 
hypothesis. 

A Gaelic bard, possessed of the 
judgment, good taste, and genius of 
the author of “ Congal,” composed 
an epic any time between the seventh 
and thirteenth centuries : Alexander 
Pope had a grammatical knowledge 
of the Gaelic tongue, and his Ma- 
jesty George, the first of the name, 
laid his royal commands on him to 
translate the poem into English 
heroic verse, and the writer of this 
notice, using a cloak of darkness, 
was sitting in a corner of the room 
at Twickenham, and enjoying the 
muttered objurgations and grimaces 
-of the translator, while devising how 
he could tone down, pumice off, or 
get completely rid of many extrava- 
gant, redundant, or grotesque images 
in his original. These things, so re- 
pugnant to the taste of the author 
of “The Rape of the Lock,” were 
beauties when contrasted with ex- 
travagancies in which the ancient 
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Gaelic masters revelled ; and if our 
model bard had entirely neglected 
them, his poem would never have 
obtained five minutes’ hearing in the 
hall of king or chief. ‘‘ Congal,” 
taking its era and its original form 
into account, could never be con- 
sidered a national heroic poem if its 
author had feared to retain some 
modes of expression, some images, 
and some imaginative occurrences, 
not in accordance with modern taste. 
Let the reader judge of the freedom 
with which Mr. Ferguson must have 
used the pruning-knife (bill-hook, to 
speak more correctly) when meeting 
with descriptions such as this of the 
water-fall of Ballyshannon, and which 
in the original is full of prosodial 
beauties owing to the poetical capa- 
bilities of the Gaelic language. 

“« The clear-watered, snowy-foam- 
ed, ever-roaring, parti-coloured, bel- 
lowing, in-salmon-abounding, beau- 
tiful old torrent—the lofty, great, 
clear-lauded, contentious, precipitate, 
loud-roaring, head-strong, rapid ; sal- 
mon-full, sea-monster-full, varying, 
in-large-fish-abounding, rapid-flood- 
ed, furious streamed, whirling, in- 
seal-abounding, royal, and prosper- 
ous cataract !” 

From this specimen the reader 
may, perhaps, form some conception 
of the turgid, thundering style in 
which the strife of the warriors at 
Moyra, would be described. 

Omens of impending woe con- 
tinue to attend “‘ Congal’s” move- 
ments southward. A female, gaunt 
and fierce-looking as one of 
Odin’s “ Choosers of the Slain,” is 
seen dabbling the bloody arms, 
dress, and mangled remains of war- 
riorsina stream which crosses the line 
of march. She even raises a severed 
head before the King, and asks him 
ifitis his. His good genius, the 
gentle, loving Lafinda, is soon after 
seen approaching in her chariot, her 
nurse by her side. She exhorts her 
misguided lover to stop in his road 
to destruction, but he has advanced 
too far for a safe or honourable re- 
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treat. He has incurred too heavy 
obligations to those who surround 
him. The aged but inveterate 


Keliach makes observations dis- 
pleasing to Levarcam, who re- 
proaches and threatens him with 


divine vengeance. 
assumed her form, and now per- 
ceiving, by Kellach’s reckless reply, 
that exhortations are vain, she ceases 
to interfere between the FOREDOOMED 
through their own fault. 


And car and coursers wheeled, 

Her aspect changing awfully, and as she 
swept the field, 

Brigid, they thought, stood plain revealed, 
and steeds and car became 

Bright in her presence as in glow of forge- 
excited flame. 

But with a grey-hound’s bound the King 
leaped to the reins, and cried, 

** Daughter of Dutbach, stay thy steeds 
turn back, restore my bride !’ 

But Brigid lashed the spurning steeds,— 

. they, by the sharp whip stung, 
Ofw th af um-dispersing snort the baffled 








hero f 





But beck again fierce Congal sprung with 
lion’s leap and roar, 

Terrific ting as he ran, “ Thou robber 
saint, restore 

My bride.” And at 


ste¢ 
With earth a 











n 
But Brigi 
from the chi 

vc 





Glancing returt nno- 
cuou 
The eyes ed } Garr 
fi pursued, 
y ked in, the ¢ 
pst ith in e wor 
Mute stood the } in ( } nd 
fear blanched many a chee) 


A council ensues, in which the 
prudent remarks of some of the awe- 
dismayed are rendered of no avail 
by the unbending resolution of the 
rest, Conan Rodd’s enthusiasm car 
rying everyone along with him. He 
has never met any foes other than 
mere mortals; here, as in the days 
of Hector and Hercules, the brave 
man had to try his strength against 
spiritual powers, and would, of 
course, win highestrenown, ‘“ Here 
& at last,” he repeats 


“In open day behold 
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Immortal beings visibly commingling as of 
old 

In mortal struggles. Here at length I 
find my youthful dream 

Made real. Here the mighty deeds of 
antique heroes seem 

No longer all inimitable. 
self might own 

Fit labour for another toil, nor ask the 
task alone. 

Wherefore, with awful joy elate, I stand, 
and bid thee hail, 

Last hero-stage of all the world, illustrious 
Inisfail, 

Land of the lingering gods, green land, 
still sparkling fresh and fair, 

With morning dew of heroism, dried up 
and gone elsewhere.” 


Here Hercul’s 


This must have chimed in most 
harmoniously with the sentiments of 
the men of Lochlann, who so much 
delighted in the struggles of living 
with dead heroes in their sepulchral 
caverns for the enchanted swords 
of the mighty men of old. The 
bards, of course, improved the oc- 
casion by singing the desperate 
struggles of Nemid’s heroes against 
the Syrians, whose slain warriors 
were again animated by demons, 
and renewed the fight next day, till 
the sages of that early colony of 
Erin directed the corpses to be 
fastened to the earth by pointed 
stakes of hazel. Again, the success- 
ful efforts of the Milesius 
against the mighty magicians, the 
De Danaans, were chanted. Finally 
Congal of the 
pitch by a 


peech; thus he con- 


pa 
sons Ol 





raised the fervour 
troops to the highest 
spirit-stirring 


cluded it— 


** Lo the | ath to Moyra, where the foe 

Waits us, lies open, forward, sons of Rury, 
fo rd ho! 

Grandsons of Woden, clans of Hu, before 
us lies renoy 

Safety an trength, and native laws, 
revenge, and krin's crown,” 

lie sa houts on houts, 





were rent, 
The n ghty host with force ren wed, all 


with a one consent, 


Moved onward, as a great black barque 
compact of many a tree, 
That on her launch from some high branch 


hoots down at once to sea; 


So ominously, so all at once, with clash 
and muttering jar, 
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Swift, dark on Moyra’s fated field, rolled 
down the cloud of war. 


In his oration, Congal alluded to 
the oath by the sun and wind, 
which King Laeré made to the 
Leinster men, and his punishment 
by the same powers for breaking his 
solemn engagement. He repeated 
a similar oath, that if he won the 
fight he would restore the bards to 
their ancient privileges. Though 
our space is fearfully diminishing, we 
must find room for King Laeré’s 
entombment ; it affords so happy a 
specimen of our bard’s handling of 
weird subjects. 


The much dishonoured Wind and Sun 
slew him, but Laeré still 

Looks for his tribute from the brow of 
Tara's royal hill, 

Where spear in hand, and helm on head, 
they tombed him stern and tall, 

Brass-armed complete, for standing fight 
in Cahir Laeré’s wall ; 

With his great angry countenance turned 
toward the hated race 

Of Brasil Brec. Suns rise and sink, but 
Laeré from his place 

Turns never; though its frown have 
dropped off from the fleshless brow, 

The gaunt hand still sustains the spear, 
and still the avenging vow 

Upholds him. 


Under the impression that the 
gaze of a dead warrior would un- 
nerve the hands of his country’s 
foes, the Conacians interred their 
brave king, Owen Bel, in the way 
by which they expected inroads 
from the men of Donegal. (The 
name .S//gv in the extract belongs to 
the river, not to the territory.) 


The monarch Owen Bel, 

Tombed, armed. and facing to the foe even 
as in fight he fell, 

Upon the Sligo’s southera bank, through- 
out a year and day, 

By mere enchantment of his gaze, kept all 
the North at bay. 

Nor could their bravest cross the fords so 
overlooked, until 

They stole King Owen from his cairn, and 
northward by Loch Gill 

Tombed him face downwards, from which 
time the disenchanted fords 

Are won or lost as greater might or less 
impels the swords, 


We have brought our extracts and 
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sketches to the end of the third 
book. Our readers must resort to 
the work itself for the mustering of 
Domnal’s troops, the places of the 
provincial forces on the battle-field, 
the spirited and appropriate ha- 
rangues made to the separate tribes 
by the Ard-Righ, the powerful de- 
scriptions of the general fray, and 
the still more exciting and engross- 
ing single combats. These, with a 
peaceful episode or two, and the 
final fate of the invaders, fill the 
fourth and fifth books ; and whether 
in poem or romance, it has not been 
our fortune to meet with “single 
fight or mixed affray” described in 
more appropriate or more energetic 
language. The catastrophe is brought 
about ina simple but most unlooked- 
for manner, and a scene of saddened 
resignation, and ot an awaking to the 
importance of the soul’s concerns,— 
a scene of quiet after the feverish 
tumult caused by cherished resent- 
ment and ambition—restores com- 
posure to the mind of the reader, 
after the wild excitement of the heady 
contest. 

A beautiful episode, one of the 
finest that ever gave repose to feel- 
ings disturbed and fevered by a 
scene of deadly strife, is that of 
Prince Cuanna, who had hecome a 
simpleton through the ma tions 
of his wicked stepmother, cond 
wife of King Ultan Long Hand. 
But he was a strong, fearless youth, 
and hearing of the battle in which 
his father and foster-father were en- 
gaged, he seized on such substitutes 
of arms and armour as came to 
hand, hasted to the fight, and, by 
a strong cast of his clumsy missile, 
ended the battle. 

Brought to the presence of Dom- 
nal, he tells his tale in a m st, 
manly fashion, and thus asks lor a 
well-merited recompense : 

** And now, O King, the boon I crave is to 
be set at large 

Forthwith from Queen Finguala’s thrall, 
and from the shameful charge 


Of women tutors, and to wear 
sword by my side 


a good 
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And have my hound to chase the deer, and 
have my horse to ride, 

As other princely youths are wont, and 
when I’m older grown, 

To have a fair and pleasant wife and 
household of my own. 

But first of all the boon I crave is this, 
that back again, 

While she sits there, I be not sent to live at 
Dunamain.” 


The she so emphasised was the 

stepmother, who, when he was set- 

ting out for Moyra, denied the pre- 

sence of arms or armour in the 

palace, hoping that his destruction 

would be the surer. 

“ All that thou would’st.” replied the King, 

“dear Cuanna, shall be done, 

And furthermore I make a_ vow, 
wicked a s scn 

Shall never sit in Ultan’s place, and if in 
Dunamain 

Arms but for one be found, she wears for 
life the captive’s chain.” 

*’Tis good,” said Cuanna, and sat down, 
and from the gravelly soil, 

Picking the pebbles smooth, began to toss 
with patient toil 

The little stones from hand to hand, alter- 
nate back and palm, 

Regardless of the presence round, and 
lapsed in childish calm, 

Though allusion has been already 
made to the mass of information 
conveyed both in the poem and the 
notes, concerning the social and 
political condition of the country 
during the Pagan and early Chris- 
tian times, we cannot refrain from 
referring to the subject again. 
There are few of the incidents of 
the romance of Irish history during 
the eras mentioned, nor of their 
popular legends, which are not pre- 
sented in more or less detail. Some 


thy 
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of them, such as the weakness in- 
flicted on the men of Ulster for a 
vile piece of cruelty to a woman, 
and “The Youth of Cuchulainn,” 
are related in beautiful poetry in 
the notes. 

The framework of “Congal” is 
simple, every event naturally issuing 
from its antecedent. The subject- 
matter is most interesting, and the 
object to be attained of national im- 
portance. It is the production of 
an imagination of the highest order, 
guided by deep judgment, and in- 
vested with poetic qualities of an 
exalted character. 

Although we are aware of the 
scarcity of successful national epics 
through all the countries of Europe, 
our hopes are strong with regard to 
“Congal.” We are not aware of 
any requisite quality of a great 
heroic poem which it does not pos- 
sess. We have touched on these 
already, and the extracts which have 
been given from the compact, pic- 
turesque, vigorous, and noble poetry 
of the piece, must, we venture to 
say, convince the reading public 
that Ireland has at last been pre- 
sented with a noble national epic by 
one of her sons. 

If our judgment be at default and 
our expectations be disappointed, 
Ireland will scarcely boast of an 
epic peculiarly her own, till the 
morrow after the twenty-four hours 
of that submersion so long sighed 
and prayed for, and prophesied by 
some ill-natured and ill-conditioned 
philosophers. 
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A TALE, IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 


or oo 


CHAPTER I. 


I GO TO AVONMOUTH. 


Ir was on a beautful golden morning, 
towards the ends of July, that a fine 
cutter yacht of about 120 tons, with 
the ensign of the R.Y.C. flying, made 
her way against nearly a head wind, 
towards the westward. Never was 
there a better built craft turned out 
from any yard at Cowes or Gosport; 
nor have any of the brilliant inven- 
tions sent across the Atlantic by our 
American cousins to astonish the 
slow minds of their relatives of these 
“rainy isles,” convinced me as yet 
that western genius has ever sur- 
passed the graceful lines and steady 
infallible sailing qualities of the 
“ Aurora.” 

_ Certainly to a man of my disposi- 
tion nothing is so charming as 
yachting. With an excellent sailing 
captain, and free from the fidgetty 
eagerness to command which ex- 
poses a landsman to so much ridicule 
and contempt from the subordinates, 
who are the real masters of the craft, 
it was my delight to sit or lie stretch- 
ed on the gleaming-white deck, 
watching, or to rise up in time to 
find the “ Aurora” at the entrance of 
one of the beautiful bays of the south- 
western coast, in the midst of an en- 
chanting scene of blue waters, deep 
green couches, and cliffs of every 
variety of rich, harmonious colour. 

Being thus a thinker, or dreamer, 
or whatever of either kind my readers 
may be pleased to take me for, it 
was natural that invitations to par- 
take my summer and autumn cruises 
were so rare as to be considered very 
complimentary, But it was certainly 


a circumstance that did not accord 
with my generally tranquil and unex- 
citable disposition, that the “Aurora” 
was invariably entered at every re- 
gatta that offered a first-class race, 
and carried away prizes which made 
her appearance at the head of each 
bay the sequel of much dismayamong 
the local yachters, and of many 
technical discussions respecting “ton- 
nage,” and “time,” amongst the 
stewards and committees presiding 
over their amusements. But, be it 
known, as I do not wish to present 
myself in the first instance as a very 
inconsistent person—that the emula- 
tions and successes of my beautiful 
“ Aurora” were greatly due to the 
ambition and skill of my skipper and 
crew, amongst whom the money 
part of each prize were always dis- 
tributed. 

On the present occasion I was not 
unaccompanied. The arrival of an 
old schoolfellow and friend at Ports- 
mouth in a three-decker, of which he 
was one of the lieutenants, and the 
great desire which he expressed to 
spend a part at least of his leave in 
joining me in my cruise, induced me 
to break, in his favour, my usual rule; 
and, accordingly, Alberie Grey, with 
his belongings in the shape of port- 
manteau and hat-box,came one after- 
noon to the “Aurora” in a shore-boat 
from Portsmouth, and established 
himself on board in a manner appa- 
rently very satisfactory to himself. 

“Glad to see you, old fellow!” 
said I, taking my cigar out of my 
mouth, “I hope you will make 
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yourself quite comfortable. We dine 
at five when we are not ashore. 
There are plenty of books in the 
cabin ; and Jones, the skipper, has 
been ali over the world, and has 
sailed with half the captains in her 
Majesty’s navy. So he has endless 
yarns ; and I shall be glad if you'll 
come and talk to me, if you find it 
slow. I’am so sorry that that fellow 
in London, who, perhaps, is a great 
humbug after all, Dr. Vavasour, 
should have ordered me to keep 
quiet, and to rest as much as possible. 
But I hope you'll be comfortable. 
I have desired Jones to have a boat 
always ready for you to go ashore 
when you like it—” 

“Oh, I am sure to be comfortable, 
St. Clare. I am so much obliged 
to you for asking me !” (Had I asked 
him?) “And I shall have superla- 
tive fun. But I know your old self, 
and your old habits, and I will plague 
you as little as possible.” 

“Thank you,” said I with more 
earnestness than politeness. 

Grey turned away without speak- 
ing, and went below. I was rather 
sorry, toward evening, that I had not 
shown more hospitable warmth to- 
wards my guest, and one, too, whom 
I really liked and valued. So, think- 
ing that he might find the time hang 
heavy on his hands till we sailed, | 
ordered the boat to take us ashore 
to play agameat billiards. I noticed 
that Grey looked disappointed in- 
stead of pleased at this arrangement, 
and said to myself that men were the 
most unaccountable creatures in the 
universe, and wondered why I had 
bored myself by permitting him to 
take the cruise with me. 

Then I thought I saw a similar 
expression of vexation on the coun- 
tenance of Jones and his mates; and 
grew rather angry, muttering some- 
thing unintelligible about being “ the 
captain of my own ship,” as I stepped 
into the boat. 

Grey, however, was not by any 
means a person to “ bouder,” and he 
soon recovered his cheerfulness, and 
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entered, or seemed to enter, into the 
spirit of our game, till it was time to 
return to the yacht. 

I slept till late the next morning, 
not having given any orders for sail- 
ing. Perhaps I should not have 
risen so soon as I really did, had 
it not been for an unusual noise on 
deck, where everything was ordered 
to be kept as quiet as possible at all 
times. 

When I went up, I found Grey 
leaning over the taffrail, whistling in 
a low and continuous manner, and 
looking very fixedly towards the 
eastward. 

“ Good morning, Geraldin !” said 
he, coming up to shake hands. “ I’m 
afraid I disturbed your slumbers by 
letting my glass fall on deck. When 
do you mean to sail, old fellow ?” 

“ Well, really, Al, I don’t know ; 
there’s no hurry, you know. I’m due 
at Avonmouth onthe 28th? This is 
about the 26th, I think, so——” 

“26th! .why, man, its the 27th, 
and you told me in your note that 
Avonmouth Regatta was to take 
place on the 29th.” 

“Impossible, Al!” said I, feeling, 
however, very guilty; for I, remem- 
bered writing the note when I was 
only just awake and very angry with 
my man, Ross, a methodical, prag- 
matical Scotsman, for persisting in 
removing any particle of dust from 
my shell-jacket before the fellow 
really would let me sit down. 

** Not only possible, but true,” re- 
turned Grey ; “ here is the note !” 

“Well, then, I’m really very sorry. 
Jones, how’s the wind 2?” 

‘Eastward, a point or two to the 
north, sir!” said the skipper. 

“Then we are all right; you can 
make all the sail you can upon her 
while we are at breakfast. We shall 
be at Avonmouth in plenty of time 
if the wind holds.” 

“Or rather, if there is any wind 
at all!” said Alberie. “It is little 
better than a dead calm now; and 
you'll have to bend every inch of 
canvas, Jones, I can see.” 
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Down we went to breakfast, a 
meal Generally prolonged in a yacht- 
ing voyage, in which the incidents 
producing variety are few. We 
soon found that we were moving 
through the water, and the discovery 
seemed to raise the spirits of my 
friend to a rather surprising degree, 
seeing that he was not the master of 
the yacht, nor consequently had any 
prizes in view to make a punctual 
appearance at the regattas down 
the coast a matter of special interest 
to him. 

I soon found, however, that the 
State of the wind, and the speed of 
the “ Aurora” affected the pleasure of 
the trip in a way I had little expected ; 
for Grey, whom I had always known 
as the most cheerful and animated 
of companions, became silent and 
thoughtful, and so intensely anxious 
about the weather as to be dull if the 
breeze died off, and disagreeably 
fidgetty when it freshened. 

Little cared Lord Geraldin St 
Clare whether the beautiful yacht 
“ Aurora” sailed at Avonmouth Re- 
gatta or not, excepting so far as it 
pleased Jones and his mates; but 
the owner of that much admired and 
much envied craft greatly disliked to 
see other than pleased and cheerful 
faces about him, and still more to be 
bored by constant allusions to mat- 
ters which were perfectly indifferent 
to him, such as the weather, the 
wind, carelessness about dates, and 
breaking engagements concerning 
regattas. 

Therefore I, who introduce myself 
as that rather sleepy and forgetful, 
but well-meaning person, Lord Geral- 
din St. Clare of the yacht “ Aurora,” 
began seriously to ponder upon the 
prudence of putting into Weymouth, 
if possible, and there receiving letters 
which would render it imperative on 
me to immediately go overland to 
town, and thus rid myself of my dis- 
appointed and disappointing guest. 
But I thought better of this, for I 
really liked Alberic, and trusted that 
n a day or two he would at the 
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same time become more quiet and. 
more amusing. 

We stood in, with every rag of 
canvas set, to Avonmouth Bay late 
in the evening of that inauspicious: 
28th of July. Two or three tiny 
specks of light appeared here andi 
there, quite in the offing: they were 
on board belated yachts which had. 
got well out to sea. There was- 
every chance of their being able to 
return to town within a day or two, 
for it had fallen dead calm. We, 
on the contrary, had a light wind 
from the indraught of the channel, 
what air there was being westerly; so 
that we made a very fair course for 
the harbcur, and dropped our anchor 
a couple of hundred yards or so 
from the pier. 

I was on deck at the time, and so 
was Grey. He had been unusually 
silent, at least as far as I was con- 
cerned, all the afternoon: but he had 
had a number of unnecessary collo- 
quies with my skipper, which were 
always followed by some useless 
and fidgetting alterations in the can 
vas, or the course of the yacht. 

“Well,” said I, shaking the ashes 
of my cigar over the taffrail, “‘ we are 
too late for the race, at any rate, so 
we may as well enjoy the scene, 
which is really beautiful.” 

In a semicircle round the small 
inner bay of which the harbour of 
Avonmauth with its pier or break- 
water forms asmall portion, richly 
wooded hills bathe their feet in the 
sea. Many villas, as I well knew, 
though it was too dark now to distin- 
guish them, nesled among the hills, 
and now they were all more or less 
lighted up, flashing out crimson 
glints amongst the dark shadows. 

Lower down a regular row of 
lamps illuminated the esplanade, 
and a double series distinguished 
the assembly-rooms. All these were 
reflected in the sea, flinging down 
inverted columns of light into the 
still water. Above the abrupt wood- 
ed hills, far away from the town, the 
clear moon was moving round and. 
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grand towards the west, strongly 
contrasting in its heavenly purity 
with the crimson lights below. 

My friend seemed very insensible 
to the beauty of this scene. He 
searcely replied to my observations 
upon it, but looked earnestly to- 
wards the town. The soft air was 
filled with the odour of flowers 
from the villa gardens. Music, which 
I daresay derived much of its charm 
from distance, floated over the sti!], 
waveless sea, in delightful harmony. 

“I am going to the ball, St. Clare,” 
said Grey, at last. “I suppose, as 
I have had so great a disappointment 
to-day, you'll let me have a boat, 
whether you go yourself or not.” 

“Dear me, Grey! what’s the 
matter? I did not think you were 
a ball man. I’m tired. I shall turn 
in; and its so disturbing to have a 
fellow and the men stamping about 
on deck at no end of time in the 
morning.” 

“I shall order my traps into the 
dingy, then, Lord Geraldin, and 
consider my visit concluded,” said 
Grey. 

The tone in which this last speech 

“was uttered convinced me that my 
friendship with Alberie trembled in 
the balance. I called for my man, 
Ross, told him to get all ready for me 
to dress for a ball, tumbled after him 
down the companion, and in less 
time than I ever completed a toil- 
ette in my life, issued forth full 
dressed, and was ready to take the 
cup of strong coffee my steward 
gave me as I met Grey in the state- 
-cabin. 

“Thank you, St. Clare!” he 
began,— 

“Oh! I’ve recovered from being 
‘ Lord Geraldin,’ then, have I ?” said 
I. “Forgive me, old fellow! I 
know I’m horridly selfish. If I go 
to sleep in the ball-room, you won’t 
mind—lI am so tired.” 

Soon we were rowing over the 
flashing water. Every stroke of the 
oar flung myriads of silver stars 
aroundjus from the phosphorescent 
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sea. And in half-an-hour we entered 
the ball-+room—a place I hold in 
mortal detestation, as I cannot enter 
into the pleasure of senseless jump- 
ing up and down, or spinning round 
and round for five or six hours at a 
stretch, talking insipid platitudes to 
a succession of “ unideal girls,” as 
Dr. Johnson used to say. When I 
find myself compelled to attend a 
dancing fight, I always seek the 
shades behind a screen of dowagers, 
and allow the music and the per- 
fumes to waft me into the land of 
dreams—a poetical phrase for an 
empty bench in a secluded corner. 

But here my evil genius interfered, 
in the shape of one of these same 
dowagers, jewelled, satined, and 
laced, and with more than a soupgon 
of rouge to heighten the effect of all 
this splendour. She was an old 
friend of my mother’s, and I could 
not escape her. I felt sorry for a 
moment that Grey had left me. I 
wanted to introduce him, but he had 
disappeared. 

I soon discovered the secret of his 
great desire to come to this ball. 
How happy those sailor-fellows are ! 
They care so much about every- 
thing, and are always interested. 
I, on the contrary, think that there 
is nothing in “ life’s dull round” so 
pleasant as to discover a retired nook 
in which to go tosleep. Iam always 
so fatigued ! 

But toreturntoGrey. He passed 
before my dowager and myself, with 
really the prettiest girl hanging on 
his arm! Not so very striking, either ; 
that is, she had not that kind of 
beauty one sees in Rotten Row, or 
at the opera, or at Lady X——’s 
parties. But it was very charming, 
nevertheless. 

She was not very tall, and was 
rather pale ; or, perhaps, one should 
say, with the Italian, “not pale, but 
very fair.” Her eyes were dark and 
remarkably expressive. Not of soft, 
yielding inanity, which is all the ex- 
pression often to be found in what 
are called “fine eyes,” but intelli- 
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gent, sensible, animated eyes. They 
would, I thought, look very sweet 
and loving, nevertheless, if the heart 
taught them that lesson ; and I had 
reason to believe, during that even- 
ing that such a course of instruction 
had already commenced. 

She had a lovely nose and mouth ; 
not a daring, obtrusive nose, but a 
pretty English one, and a rosy, smil- 
ing, yet well-cut and firm-looking 
mouth. To match it in beauty, 
very dark hair, and extremely fair 
and well-formed shoulders and arms. 
Her white dress looked cold in tint 
beside their living fairness. And 
then, what lovely teeth she had, and 
what a head! splendidly developed, 
accurately balanced in all its parts. 
“ She must have a mind,” thought I, 
although she has acted foolishly in 
coming to this ball. 


In the delightful repose of such 
trifling with the drowsy goddess, I 
always retain an extraordinary kind 
of consciousness, am able to hear 
anything said near me, to see with 
half-closed eyes, and to remember 
with a mind too inert to think. 

Two persons, who did not see me, 
ensconced as I was amidst the cur- 
tains, stood near me. I was con- 
cealed from the world by the dow- 
agers ; but these individuals were 
in a position in which they could 
enfilade, as it were, the corps of 
veterans, and see beyond them into 
the centre of the ball-room. 

‘Did you ever see anything like 
that? There’s Marion Earnescliffe 
dancing again with Grey! How 
did he come here?” said one of 
these men. 

“He entered the room with that 
absurd, conceited, set-up fellow, 
Lord Geraldin St. Clare; but his 
yacht was not here this morning to 
sail. I suppose they came by train,” 
observed the other, 


CHAPTER II, 


I AM AWAKENED, 
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I felt rather out of humour—I do 
not exactly know why—as my eyes 
pursued Grey and his partner in 
their walk round the room, looking 
so stupidly as if no one else were 
present but the other. It was so 
selfish of Grey to leave me a helpless 
prey to my dowager! But at length, 
good old soul, I was able to extri- 
cate myself from her, by the aid of 
a second dowager, with such a crino- 
line! I was compelled to retire, at 
the risk of being squeezed to death 
between the two. And then, feeling 
exceedingly fatigued, and oppressed 
by the perfumes floating around, I 
glided amidst a rear-guard, or reserve 
of similar portly forms, similarly jew- 
elled, satined, and crinolined, and 
arranged myself in a corner, half 
behind a curtain, and composed my- 
self to sleep. 






“ That affair will never come to 
anything,” resumed his friend. “Grey 
has not a sixpence in the world be- 
sides his pay, and Marion Earnes- 
cliffe, I know from good authority, 
has not above a couple of thousands 
nor ever will have.” 

“Oh, but Grey has good interest ; 

his uncle is governor somewhere— 
at the Cannibal Islands, for any- 
thing I know, wherever they may 
be. But I don’t doubt he’ll get 
on.” 
“JT don’t intend that match to 
take place,” said the first speaker. 
“1 tell you, Shaw, I have a dislike 
to that fellow, and I hate the girl; 
and they shan’t marry.” 

“Why, Forde! you look quite 
savage! What has Miss Earnescliffe 
done to incur your displeasure? has 
she refused you ?” 

“Me!” said the man he called 
Forde, in a harsh, disagreeable tone, 
following up the monosyllable with 
an artificial laugh ; “she must be a 
rare genius to refuse a man who 
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never made her an offer. As to 
Guy, he'll never really propose to 
her ; he is only trifling with her ; he’s 
a regular male coquette.” 

“ By-the-bye !” exclaimed Shaw, 
“* was it not he who was flirting with 
your sister at Brighton, last year? 
By Jove, that’s the reason you're so 
hard upon the fellow, I'll bet a hun- 
dred to one in ponies !” 

“ Stuff! she wouldn’t have him ; 
his half-pay would not buy her shoe- 
strings. But I say again, if he and 
Marion Earnescliffe think they’re 
going to marry—which I don’t be- 
lieve he does, at any rate—they 
reckon without their host, I can tell 
them.” 

The noisy, irritating band now 
struck up loudly, and prevented me 
from hearing more of this conversa- 
tion ; but I derived one benefit from 
the fragment which had reached my 
ears. I took an interest in the game 
that had commenced, and was de- 
termined to watch its progress. 

I therefore moved forward a little, 
whemlI found that the two friends, 
Forde and Shaw, had withdrawn 
from the vicinity of my lair, and I 
saw Grey, in the most open, frank 
manner in the world, go up to Forde 
and shake hands with him. 

I detected the ready, bland smile, 
and the too great empressement with 
which his greeting was met. I re- 
Solved to put Grey on his guard, 
and, indeed, found a well of good 
intentions springing in my heart, 
which, unhappily, got solidified by 
some mysterious chemistry into 
paving stones for a place not men- 
tionable to ears polite. 

Grey and Forde, however, walked 
away together, and retreated to a 
corner, where they conversed for a 
short time very earnestly. In the 
meanwhile, Shaw, faultless in attire, 
and with a cloud of flaxen curls 
carefully arranged around his fore- 
head, which was of a very common 
type, worked his way to the spot 
where I sat. 

“ Remember you at Cowes, Lord 
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Geraldin,” said he. “I was with 
Willes in the ‘Salcombe,’ a fine cut- 
ter; but not, of course, to be com- 
pared to the ‘ Aurora.’” 

“T have not the honour,” I mur- 
mured coldly. I detest accidental 
acquaintances ; and I saw ‘ tuft-hun- 
ter’ written legibly on Shaw’s face, 
the only meaning that it expres ed. 

“Oh, but you must remember— 
we were going ashore at the same 
time in the boats. I had the pleasure 
of picking up your lordship’s cap, 
which fell into the water. I--” 

“Tm sure, I am very much 
obliged to you. I have, unfortu- 
nately, a very bad memory—’ 


“And Grey,” interrupted my 
friend—“ Grey’s a nicefellow! Do 
you think thi at girl pretty with whom 


he’s been a ancing so much ?— 


“T have not observed—” 

“ Oh, I mean that girl in te— 
the clergyman of Stowe’s daughter. 
She’s a sad flirt, that’s the worst of 
her. I should not like | re 
wife, myself, but chacun a ut, 
In fact, I think places of this kind, 
very gay and pleasant and all that, 
are not good nurseries for wives.” 

“As I am not looking out for a 
wife, I cannot say that that fact in 
natural history affects me much,” 
said I. 

I allowed the fellow to talk, as I 
thought I might by that means learn 
alittle of the carte du pays. 

“ But,” resumed the gossip, “ on 


ait, itis diamond-cut-diamond with 
Miss Earnescliffe and Grey. He 
goes about everywhere, Forde tells 
me, breaking hearts. Not very hon- 
ourable, I should say. 


“Mr. Grey is my friend, sir,” said 
I, sternly. ‘ He is not to be uncer- 
mined in my esteem by a person 
with whom I have not the slightest 
acquaintance,” 

I walked away, but in my tours 


of observation, later inthe evening, I 
heard Shaw say several times, “My 
friend, Lord Geraldin remarked,” or 
“* My friend, St. Clare, is of opinion,” 
so I suppose he Cerived, or thought 
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he derived, sgme reflected glory 
from his recent proximity to my un- 
worthy self. 

Though I had not chosen to say 
so, I really thought Miss Earnes- 
cliffe beautiful and charming. I 
watched her now that she was 
dancing the ‘ Lancers’ with Forde, 
and I was grieved to see that she 
looked a little pale and uncomfort- 
able. Forde was plainly making 
mischief. Just as I was moving 
towards Grey, in order to ask him 
to introduce me presently, to Miss 
Earnescliffe, with no other motive, 
1 protest, but that of setting matters 
right between them, two yachting 
men whom I knew, one of them a 
son of the dowager, who had nestled 
me for a time soon after my en- 
trance, came up to me and put the 
little romance in which I intended 
to play one of the minor characters, 
for a while, out of my head. 

At last one of these individuals 
said, “1 hearit whispered that you 
have at last selected a Lady Geral- 
li real one 


wn-——2 


this time—about 


4 
the twentieth who has been named 


since you came out. Is it true?” 

“No,” said I: “no one has pro- 
posed to me for some months.” 

My friend laughed, ‘“ Well,” said 
he, “ 1 have been watching the very 
prettiest woman in the room, to- 
night, and I want you to fall despe- 
rately in love with her. I know she 
would refuse you if you were to 
make her an offer. It would be a 
wholesome bitter for you, like a dose 
of quinine.” 

“No philosopher ever takes any- 
thing for granted,” said I. “ Now 
in your remarks you have broken 
this rule twice. First, in asserting 
indirectly that my moral constitution 
requires a bitter or tonic ; secondly, 
that the prettiest girl in the room, 
whoever she may be, would refuse 
me.” 

“Whoever she may be! Have 
you not seen Miss Earnescliffe ? Of 
course, she’s the belle, and it needs 
no ghost to tell us that your friend 
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Grey’s the happy man. But, on the 
other hand, it would be great fun to 
see you, when you depart with your 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
carry off the sailor's black-eyed 
Susan. Shall I introduce you?” 

‘*No I thank you, I would rather 
be Grey’s bridesman: than his rival. 
I can’t say, however, that at present 
he looks like a successful lover.” 

Grey now came up to me, think- 
ing, I daresay, that I found the ball, 
to which I had come for the purpose 
of gratifying him, rather dull; and I 
was convinced, by the deadness and 
pallor of his face, and the expression 
almost of pain which was such a 
contrast to the joyous animation 
with which he had conversed with 
Miss Earnescliffe, that Forde had 
whispered some ill-natured remark 
which had been in part believed. 

1 took his arm, and we walked 
down the room. “I admire that 
young lady with whom you danced 
the first dance,” said 1; “there is 
something better than beauty, with 
plenty of that too, in her counten- 
ance. Lady Carville was speaking 
to me about her, just now. I think 
she wished to be introduced to her. 
But I cannot execute that manoeuvre 
unless I am myself acquainted with 
her. Do you think she will dance 
with me, if you consent fo become 
master of the ceremonies on the 
occasion. 

Grey’s countenance lighted up 
wor derfully. ‘‘ You dance, St. Clare ? 
I never saw you dance in my life! 
I should like—that is, she would, I 
am sure, like to be introduced to 
Lady Carville. I will present you 
with pleasure.” 

I really was scarcely conscious of 
my own identity when I found my- 
self absolutely dancing with Marion 
Earnescliffe. She was so agreeable, 
and she said all that she dd say in 
so charming a manner, that I did 
not wonder at Grey’s admiration of 
her, or at the little shade of discon- 
tent I had observed on the coun- 
tenances of certain persons whom I 
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knew and ought to have danced 
with, when I led her out. 

I remember that we talked a good 
deal together. I endeavoured, with 
as much delicacy as I could, to in- 
troduce such topics as would oblige 
her replies to let me a little into the 
secret of the state of affairs between 
herself and Grey. 

“* Have you heard that one of the 
greatest ornaments of the Avon- 
mouth ball-rooms, Miss Maidstone, 
is going to be married?” said I. 

“Very probably,” returned she. 
“No one is more likely tocharm than 
Miss Maidstone. I only hope her 
intended husband is worthy of her.” 

“Now Miss Earnescliffe, apropos 
to her appearance here to-night, do 
enli; hten me as to a case of con- 
scieiice in minor morals. I have 
never been so happy as to win the 
heart of any lady, therefore I have 
no experience to guide me. Is 
there not a code proper to engaged 
persons in ball-rooms and else- 
where? Is it, for instance, allowable 
for them to enter into slight and 
temporary flirtations with third par- 
ties under such circumstances ?” 

“There ought to be no question 
about that,” returned Miss Earnes- 
cliffe, blushing deeply. “It must 
always be wrong to give pain, and to 
hurt the feelings of others for mere 
amusement.” 

“ But, then, the question suggests 
itself, What is flirtation?” said I, feel- 
ing almost certain that she was 
actually engaged to Grey. 

“That is too obstruse a problem 
for me to solve,” returned she, 

“ T must, then, suppose a case, by 
way of getting at an explanation of 
the word,” saidI. “Imagine, for 
example, that I dared to express all 
the admiration which I, in common 
with every one else, feel for Miss 
Earnescliffe, and were to——” 

I looked round at this moment, 
I know not why. There are suddtn 
impulses which one cannot account 
for, and I beheld Forde, with that 
detestable sneer on his face, earnest- 
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ly regarding us ; perhaps, indeed, he 
heard part of our conversation ; he 
turned away and walked slowly to- 
wards the spot where Grey stood, 
regarding us with a pride and plea- 
sure clearly written on his open, 
honest face. 

An uncomfortable feeling crossed 
my mind at this moment; and I 
think that Marion must have ob- 
served the movements of Forde, 
and the expression of his face, for 
she too seemed uneasy ; and abruptly 
changing the conversation, she threw 
into her manner much more of re- 
serve than before. She had, in fact, 
met me with a delightful frankness, 
as the friend of Grey. Now she 
treated me as the hitherto unknown 
Lord Geraldin St. Clare. 

However, I presented her to Lady 
Carville, after a short private con- 
versation with that inestimable dow- 
ager, in which I set forth, in striking 
colours, Marion’s charm of manner, 
and my suspicions that she had 
enemies in the room, whose ma- 
noeuvres a little notice from her 
would probably defeat. Lady Car- 
ville loved a little by-play, and liked 
to acta part in private dramas, al- 
ways taking the amiable and kind 
rile, which she filled with excellent 
tact. So she paid very distinguished 
attention to my beautiful protégée, 
which soon dispelled the coldness of 
Marion’s lady friends, They were 
now as desirous of addressing little 
pleasant speeches, and exchanging 
nods and smiles with her, as before 
they had carefully avoided her. For 
Lady Carville was known to be a 
very great lady in a much larger 
circle than that of Westonshire. She 
was a very clever woman, too, and 
her acquaintance was always an 
honour. But [ am afraid that the 
glory of the coronet, democratical 
as the English are supposed to be, 
eclipsed in their eyes the purer light 
of the talents which they were, per- 
haps, not aware that she possessed, 
and would nothave appreciate d f 
they had known it. 
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But Grey vexed and disappointed 
me; he did not dance again with 
Miss Earnescliffe, and he did talk a 
great deal with Mr. Forde. [ felt 
afraid that I had not done all the 
good I had intended, and at length 
I felt so bored and so sleepy, that I 
determined to return to the yacht. 
With this intention I drew towards 
the door, amidst the pillars twined 
with evergreens—among which the 
coloured lamps looked like gigantic 
fireflies—which formed the portico, I 
saw Grey and Forde standing toge- 
ther. They did not see me at first, 
and I heard the words— 

“ Lord Geraldin always makes the 
prettiest girls in the society where 
he is to be found conspicuous by 
his attentions. His rank and for- 
tune render them ready and willing 
to flirt with him, like Marion Earnes- 
clifte ‘to-night, for example ; but he 
is such a notorious—— ” 

Fitztravers; Lady Carville’s son, 
now spoke to me, but I again caught 
a few words of Forde’s speech— 
“indeed, to accept his attentions is 
ruin to any girl,—his conduct at— ” 

“Grey, are you ready to go?” 
said I. 

Both started. 

“Yes, quite ready,” returned 
Grey, in a constrained and altered 
tone. 

“If you have any friend here to 
whom you particularly wish to say 
adieu, I will wait for you in the 
cloaking room,” said I. 

“There is no one,” returned he, 
and we descended the great stair- 
case together. 

We found our boat on the beach, 
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which was bright with moonlight, 
and gently kissed by an unbroken, 
pearl-like line of tiny surf. In 
silence we lighted our cigars, and 
were quickly rowed to the “Aurora.” 
We walked, just to finish our weeds, 
up and down the deck, till I stopped 
and looked towards the town, in 
which nearly all the lights were ex- 
tinguished. 

“Grey,” said I, “I do not like 
Mr. Forde.” 

“He is a sincere friend,” said 
Grey, which is more than we can say 
for everybody.” 

“Grey,” said I, once more, after 
a pause, “did you ever flirt with 
Forde’s sister, at Brighton. 

“No, not exactly—that is, they 
know my uncle, who is believed to 
be wealthy, as he certainly is distin- 
guished, and I suppose they thought 
there might be a worse fart for Bella 
Forde than my humble self, so they 
asked me perpetually to dinner. I 
considered it prudent to decline,at 
last, though it was pleasant enough 
to have her brothers and cousins 
toadying me, and I certainly used 
to be at Mrs. Forde’s a good deal at 
one time ; but it never went beyond 
a little badinage, and a good deal of 
dancing.” 

“Well, my good fellow, don’t be 
offended if I bid you beware of Forde. 
You allow her family wanted you to 
marry Miss Forde, which you de- 
cidedly did not do, though you con- 
fess to.a little flirtation. Remember 
that sometimes,— 

‘*Our pleasant vices, 
Are made the whips to scourge us.” 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH I MAKE A MORNING VISIT, 


On the following morning Grey 
asked me to let him have a boat to 
go ashore early. I proposed to go 
with him, as I wanted to call on 
Lady Carville, and meant to bring 
her son, Fitztravers Carville, back 


to dine on board. I must say that 
Grey was very much the reverse of 
agreeable at breakfast. I let him 
have my Zimes, which was a great 
piece of self-denial on my part. He 
must have found something very 
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amusing in one paragraph, as he 
kept his eyes constantly fixed on it, 
instead of paying due attention to 
the leading article, to his meal, or to 
his entertainer. And thus in silence 
the breakfast hour passed away, and 
I really had half a mind to say that 
the boat was large enough to carry 
Grey’s portmanteau and hat-box, as 
well as himself, ashore, so vexed 
was I at his manner, which was 
meant, I felt certain, by something 
said by that horrid fellow, Forde. 

On landing, I mentioned the din- 
ner-hour to Grey, and asked him if 
he would go with me to Lady Car- 
ville’s, as her eldest son had been 
his captain in his last cruise. To 
this he replied in the negative, say- 
ing that he had promised to play a 
game at billiards. He looked so 
grim that 1 did not choose to ask 
him with whom he had made the 
engagement ; so we parted on the 
beach, 

I found Lady Carville charmed to 
see me. I am always polite to 
dowagers devoid of marriageable 
daughters, lavishing upon them those 
attentions which | am too wary to 
venture upon with ladies who pos- 
sess those dangerous treasures. She 
was quite enthusiastic about Marion 
Earnescliffe, and she wished Fitz 
were not engaged to his red-haired 
Lady Diana Sandys, with her moun- 
tains and tumble-down old castle 
and bare-legged Highlanders, that 
he might give her this pretty Western 
Flower for a daughter-in-law. In 
short, nothing would satisfy her but 
that she must go and pay a visit to 
Marion, in which I must accompany 
her. Her carriage would take us as 
far as the road would admit, and we 
could then walk across the fields to 
Stowe, as Mr. Earnescliffe’s parish 
was called. 

Accordingly we set out in the 
beautiful golden July morning, driving 
between green flowery banks, and in 
alleys of arching elms and beeches, 
obtaining here and there enchanting 
peeps at the sea, and even once 
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getting a glimpse ofmy own “Aurora,” 
with her white awning, and her 
lovely, graceful lines. 

We were obliged to leave the car- 
riage at the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from Stowe, as 
there was apparently no room for it 
to turn beyond the spot where we 
now quitted it. I inquired the way 
of a rustic, and having, with the aid 
of the footman, translated his reply 
into Engtish, gave my arm to Lady 
Carville, and soon reached the gate 
of the prettiest garden I ever saw; 
narrow flower-beds of a long, wavy 
shape, were perfect kaleidoscopes of 
various colours ; the turf was as fine 
as velvet. I thought how the pixies 
must love it, and how the glow- 
worms would shine out upon it as 
evening fell: two or three large elms 
stood at the end of the garden, with 
a seat beneath them. “ Ah,” thought 
I, “it would be plesant to watch 
these glowworms with Marion at 
one’s side, if one had never been in 
love before.” 

The parsonage was an old, irre- 
gular-looking building, not large, of 
course, but with such charming 
nooks and corners; such vases of 
flowers on tables near the windows 
—deep bay windows, designed, of 
course, for the convenience of ser- 
mon-writers, but which to me, just 
now, looked as if they would be 
suitable to retire to, for the sake of 
a little chat, with Marion Earnes- 
cliffe. 

We were shown, in the midst of 
rapturous expressions of admiration 
of the old house from Lady Carville, 
herself the mistress of two or three 
mansions as large as little towns, 
into a very charming morning-room, 
or, perhaps, drawing-room, scented 
with flowers, and with evidences of 
taste and refinement in the books, 
and music, and drawings, it con- 
tained. 

Soon, in her simple, closely-fitting 
morning dress, Miss Eanescliffe en- 
tered. She looked pale. I thought. 
her eyes had that rather shiny bright- 
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ness which implied recent weeping. 
There was something touching and 
sad in her whole expression, which 
made me feel bitterly angry with 
Grey, and indignant to the last de- 
gree against Forde. I really think 
I should haye proposed to her at 
once, by way of consoling her if we 
had been alone together, and if I 
had not felt certain of rejection. 

“ How happy you are, Miss Earnes- 
cliffe,” said Lady Carville, “to live 
in this little paradise, and yet so 
near to the world !’ 

“Stowe is very charming,” said 
Marion, sadly. “I am sometimes 
tempted to regret that I ever leave 
it—except,” added she, as if she 
thought her speech rather ungrate- 
ful, ‘‘ except that if I never left it, I 
should not have had the pleasure of 
seeing you here.” 

Lady Carville was always re- 
nowned for her skill in drawing any 
one out. Marion’s natural modesty 
and reticence gave way before the 
genial kindness of her visitor, and 
we were both delighted and sur- 
prised at the glimpses of her mind 
and character which we were per- 
mitted to see. 

Her father, a gentlemanly and 
highly-educated man, now joined us, 
and I, who detest morning visits, 
was really sorry when it was time to 
depart. 

Just as our new acquaintances 
accompanied us into the porch, filled 
with flowering plants, and the very 
perfection of summer coolness and 
fragrance, a young, and very good- 
looking man entered it. His dress 
was unmistakeably clerical. 

“Are you sure, Lord Geraldin,” 
said Lady Carville, as she took my 
arm as we walked down the garden, 
“are you sure that you were right in 
thinking that your friend, the lieu- 
tenant, has any interest in the heart 
of my charming Marion? To my 
mind it looks more like the natural 
and frequent story of the handsome 
curate and the beautiful and excel- 
lent vicar’s daughter. 
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“No, I am quite sure,” said I, 
“and the sequel will, I am sure, 
verify what I say.” 

As Fitz and I waited by the boat, 
a message came to us to say that 
Mr. Grey would send for his traps 
to the yacht in the evening, at the 
same time putting a note from him 
into my hand. It contained some 
frivolous excuse or another—I really 
forget what it was—for cutting short 
his visit to the yacht, and remaining 
on shore. 

I must confess that I was vexed, 
for I knew the real worth of Grey, 
and that he was not a mere summer 
friend. But I certainly had be- 
lieved that he was never actuated 
by caprice, and that he was too re- 
solute to be misled by those, whose 
chief gratification seems to lie in 
breaking either loves or friendships. 
Being, however, proud and indolent, 
I took no further pains to recall my 
compagnon de voyage, and resumed in 
some degree my former habits. 

Sailing from bay to bay of the 
beautiful west, in the fine weather, 
carrying off a gold cup here, a silver 
vase or statuette in another place, 
with enough money added to each 
to delight my crew, who nearly took 
me about where they pleased ; lying 
on the cushions on deck, looking 
at the lovely deep-green waters, or 
the red or grey cliffs that guarded 
them, or at a ship of war steaming 
up or down channel; but still, led 
by some unaccountable attraction, 
returning to Avonmouth, and for- 
saking the gay promenade or drive, 
threading my way through deep 
bowery lanes, just to look over the 
garden hedge of Stowe Parsonage. 

I could not quite, even now, 
make out the mystery of Stowe 
Parsonage. I could not conceive 
why that handsome, intellectual- 
looking fellow, the curate, went 
there so often, or why Marion 
seemed so sad, if she were the ob- 
ject of his attentions. 

She occasionally went into society, 
accompanied by a lady who seemed 
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to act as her chaperone, and for the 
sake of meeting her, I occasionally 
shook off my indolence, and went to 
a ball or dinner-party. 

Grey was still in the neighbour- 
hood, staying I think, with an old 
shipmate. He also mingled in the 
gaieties of Avonmouth ; but a change 
had evidently ‘come o’er the spirit 
of his dream.” ‘Towards Marion he 
was coldly civil—nothing more. I 
used to watch her face as he passed 
her, perhaps with some other girl 
with whom he had been dancing, 
and I saw a pained expression cross 
it for a moment. Then her self- 
respect came to her aid, and with- 
out even showing the slightest co- 
quetry, she would turn to speak to 
the person beside her, and enter 
with ladylike self-possession into the 
amusements that were going on. 

I exerted myself in an unusual 
manner on this occasion. I was 
determined that Marion should not 
feel neglected. I was always ready 
to dance with her, to take her into 
supper, or to sit beside her at the 
dinner-table. I thought that all the 
world knew so well that I was not a 
marrying man ; that I, of all people, 
would present myself as a foint 
@appui to a girl situated as she was, 
and I gave her that sort of support 
which seems to be so necessary to a 
young lady who has the air of being 
deserted. 

The close intimacy which seemed 
to exist between Forde and Grey 
quite prevented me from speaking 
confidentially to my old friend 
Alberie, who, indeed, soon departed 
from the neighbourhood of Avon- 
mouth, to which place my own 
visits were only occasional. 

I never gossip, nor listen to gos- 
sip as an absolute rule, except when, 
as in the case of the conversations 
of Forde and Shaw, it is forced upon 
me. I might have asked any one 
to tell me all that concerned the 
Earnescliffes, and should perhaps, 
have opened some flood-gate of 
pent-up causerie, which was longing 
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to burst its boundaries. But I liked 
to amuse myself in my own way, 
and unravel the mystery that seemed 
in some manner to surround them, 
unaided. 

I found that they lived in a se- 
cluded fashion. Marion went into 
society chiefly in compliance with 
the desire of her father; but they 
gave no parties, nor did they encou- 
rage morning visitors. Of course, 
Mr. St. George, the curate, naturally 
went to the Vicarage often, and if it 
had not been for his good looks, 
and a kind of easy familiarity in 
his manner toward the father and 
daughter, observable on the day of 
my own single visit to Stowe, I 
should not have thought of him 
again. 

It was on a lovely evening of 
September that I landed from the 
* Aurora” on Avonmouth beach. It 
was early dusk, but the moon threw 
an indescribable beauty over the 
scene. I was invited to an evening 
party at Lady Carville’s, but as I 
stood looking at the tree-tops in the 
deep lanes silvered with a fairy 
frostwork, and then turned to con- 
template that very solitary orb 
always destined to pursue her 
course alone, moving in a grand 
arch over the still sea, I felt sad, 
and solitary too, yet not disposed to 
mix with a gay crowd, 

“T will go and look at Marion’s 
home!” thought I, and I crossed 
the esplanade and struck into those 
deep lanes, chequered with the light 
of the planet whose loneliness I 
pitied, together with my own, and 
took up a position which was not 
now unfamiliar to me, near Marion’s 
garden, beneath a tree of broad 
shadows, and half hidden by the 
hedge. 

All was silent; the glow-worms 
lay in hundreds on the grass; the 
air was laden with sweet scents of 
flowers. Purple shadows and silver 
moonlight overspread the garden. 

At length I heard two voices 
singing in the drawing-room, the 
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window of which was open. They 
were those of a male and a female. 

They sung a little German air, be- 
ginning 

Gute Nacht, gute nacht ! 

Urner Tagwerk ist vollbracht ; 

Golden Here sheinen wieder 

Von den’ Himmel’s-zreine nieder, 

Und des mondes Scheibelacht, 

Gute nacht, gute nacht ! 

The air is a sweet and solemn one ; 
the tune and words harmonised well 
with the scene. I listened as one 
ina dream. It was a dream of a 
day that was dead! the evening of 
a day that would never come back 
to me, and which seemed so far off 
that ages must have swept past since 
it had set, brushing off with their 
dark wings all of youth and love, 
and freshness, and hope, from my 
soul for ever. 

Not loug after the conclusion of 
the song, the two figures came out 
into the garden. I soon saw that 
they were those of Marion and Mr. 
St. George, they came along the 
gravel walk that wound round the 
grass and the flower-beds, and in a 
few minutes they would be near me. 
I hid myself more closely behind the 
hedge as they approached. They 
had not seemed to be conversing ; 
but I am destined to hear that which 
T ought not tohear. Mr. St. George 


“Tell me, dear Marion, is there 
any hope ?” 

“T cannot tell—I fear—” replied 
she, hesitatingly. 

“What do you fear? I wish you 
to speak without reserve, even if it 
breaks my heart. Is there any pre- 
possession ?——” 

And then, just at the criticai mo- 
ment, they passed on. They walked 
round the garden, and at length 
stood on the stone steps which led 
into the drawing-room, the bay win- 
dow of which opened upon them. 
A red light streamed from the case- 
ment of an upper room above the 
drawing-room. 

Standing there, those two persons, 
both so beautiful, both young, and 
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invested, to me at least, with a deep 
interest, sung once more a single 
verse of the “Good Night !” then 
shook hands, and Mr. St. George 
walked to the garden-gate I heard 
it close behind him. 

And then Marion retired into the 
house. 

In a state of mind which I cannot 
describe, a state of uncertainty as to 
whether Marion were really worthy 
of all the unwonted exertions I had 
made in her behalf, mingled with 
other and sadder feelings awakened: 
by the well-known song I had heard, 
I lingered beside the garden, till the 
lights disappeared, first from the 
lower, and then from the upper 
windows. Then I turned slowly 
away, and at that instant stealthy 
footsteps were audible in the lane, 
in the deep silence. Had there been 
other and less friendly spies, watch- 
ing the quiet parsonage ? 

1 was determined, in my self-im- 
posed office of protector of Marion 
Earnescliffe, to ascertain, if I could, 
the motives of this nocturnal visitor 
to the secluded lane. 

The footsteps turned in the other 
direction, and I heard them, guarded 
as they were, receding to some dis- 
tance. Then I lost them entirely. 

If the spy were returning to the 
town, I knew that by taking a cir- 
cuitous route I might, if I walked 
quickly, just meet with him at the 
termination of a certain lane, at the 
the entrance of the principal street. 
So treading a while softly, I turned 
through some fields, and at length, 
on emerging from them, by the light 
of the gas-lamps, I discovered my 
friend, Mr. Forde, entering Avon- 
mouth by way of this yery lane. 

Far from appearing as if he had 
done anything unwarrantable, of 
which he ought to be ashamed, the 
fellow stared me in the face. 

“Good night, Lord Geraldin !” 
said he; “I hope you have hada 
pleasant walk.” 

“Good night,” said I, sharply, and 
we both passed on. 











(t15) A.D. 1852. FRANCIS BLACK- 
BURNE.—The Blackburnes, a family 
of remote antiquity, were settled in 
the county of Westmeath, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
After the restoration of Charles II., 
they moved west of the Shannon, 
and established themselves in the 
county of Roscommon, of which 
county Andrew Blackburne was High 
Sheriff in the year 1698. Subse- 
quently they went to reside at Moore- 
town, in the county Meath, where 
Charles Blackburne was resident in 
1729, sometime previously to which 
yer, he had been married to Ellinor, 
daughter of RobertAdams, of Hoaths- 
town, and by her was father of 
George, who dying in 1796, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Richard, who by 
his wife, Elizabeth Hopkins (a 
descendant of the great Bishop of 
Derry, whose gallant conduct during 
the memorable siege of that city is 
so familiar to every reader of Irish 
history), was father of Francis Black- 
burne, the subject of this memoir, 
and who was born at Great Foots- 
town, in the county Meath, on the 
11th September, 1782. From his 
early infancy his education was 
strictly attended to; the rudiments 
of classical learning having been im- 
parted to him at the neighbouring 
school of the Rev. Hugh Nelson, at 
Dunshaughlin. 

The disturbances which preceded 
the rebellion of 1798 made it incum- 
bent on his family to remove for 
shelter to the city of Dublin, a re- 
mova: «ich was the cause, perhaps, 
of his veing appointed, in after years, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 
Dublin he was sent to the school, 
then the best in the city, of the Rev. 

William Whyte, where he prosecuted 
his studies until the year 1798, when 
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he entered the University of Dublin. 
From his entrance, his college course 
was abrilliant one. Classical, rather 
than scientific, distinctions were the 
objects of hisambition. In 1802 he 
obtained a scholarship, and was 
awarded in the same year an ex- 
traordinary premium for his mar- 
vellous proficiency in the classics, 
He also took the gold medal, and 
obtained medals both in oratory and 
history, in the College Historical 
Society. 

In Hilary term, he was called to 
the Bar, and soon after joined “the 
Home Circuit,” which he travelled 
for several years before he attained 
a good professional position. For 
seventeen years he remained at the 
the outer Bar, and it was not until 
the year 1822 that he was raised to 
the dignity of King’s counsel. This 
distinction, which /ongo post tempore 
venit, was conferred upon him by the 
Tory Chancellor, Lord Manners, 
and was but the prelude to other re- 
wards which were afterwards shower- 
ed upon him by “ Whigs and Tories, 
Repealers and their foes.” Of that 
promotion, Mr. O’Connell, in his 
examination before the Parliament- 
ary Committee, in 1825, thus speaks 
when complaining of the injustice 
done by the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the silk gowns :— 
“ Let me instance the hardships of 
my own case, my juniors, many of 
them men of inferior capacity, are 
promoted over my head. Ido not 
complain of the promotion of men 
of ability. There is Mr. Blackburne, 
he is my junior, certainly high in his 
profession ; but his promotion could 
never create a jealousy in my mind, 
as he is one of the best lawyers at 
the Bar.” 

As to Mr. Blackburne’s political 
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principles, we have merely to state 
that the Tories raised him to the rank 
of Serjeant ; that he was afterwards 
nearly five years Attorney-General 
to the Whigs, and next Attorney- 
General for three months to the 
Tories—that if the Tory Earl of 
Eglinton appoin:ed him Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, his Whig succes- 
sor, the Ea.i of Carlisle, appointed 
him Lord Justice of Appeal in Chan- 
cery. The greater weight of the 
honours, however, with which he was 
loaded seems to have been heaped 
upon him by the Tories ; the balance 
therefore preponderates on that side, 
in addition to which his family had 
“from the time that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” 
been looked up to as high Conserva- 
tives, and pre-eminently anti-Ca- 
tholic. That Mr. Blackburne, what- 
ever his other views were, was deeply 
imbued with a darkened prejudice 
against the Church of Rome, can 
admit of no manner of doubt, inas- 
much as he protested against the 
Catholic Relief Bill, in 1822,’ and 
affixed his name to a petition which 
was presented to the House of Com- 
mons against that measure. 

In 1823, he was appointed by the 
‘Tory Government of the Marquis of 
Wellesley to act as judge in the 
‘counties of Limerick and Clare, for 
the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
‘visions of the Insurrection Act, which 
had then lately been enacted, and 
which, together with another Act for 
the suppension of the Hadeas Corpus, 
were carried through Parliament by 
the Marquis of Londonderry (better 
known as Lord Castlereagh). 

Those several enactments, it was 
considered by the legislature, were 
called for at the time, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the lawless and 
insurrectionary spirit which had 
been caused by the sufferings of the 
people, during the dreadful famine of 
the year 1822. It need not be told 
that the magistrate, on whom was the 
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onus of administering the law enacted 
bythe Insurrection Act, had a burden 
cast upon him greater than most men 
could bear, and yet it appears that 
those difficult and unpopular duties 
were discharged during the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825, by Mr. Black- 
burne, with a firmness and impar- 
tiality which gave entire satisfaction 
to both parties, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, within the counties of Lime- 
rick and Clare. 

In the year 1826, he was rewarded 
with a serjeantcy also by the Tory 
Government; and again, in the month 
of February, 1830, the Tories con- 
ferred further distinctions upon him, 
by entrusting him with an inquiry 
into those party riots with which the 
north of Ireland was then, as in later 
years, disgraced. 

Serjeant Blackburne had hitherto 
served in the Tory Camp of Lord 
Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, 
and the Marquis of Wellesley, states- 
men opposed to the Reform Bill. It 
now came to his turn to serve in the 
opposite camp of the Whigs, and 
under the leadership of other states- 
men, of Earl Grey and of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, who had pledged 
themselves to carry the Reform of 
Parliament at all hazards. In the 
month of November, 1830, the Duke 
of Wellington, the leader of the party 
with whom the learned serjeant had 
theretofore been associated, resigned 
office. Earl Grey was sent for by 
His Majesty, King William IV., and 
immediately proceeded to form a 
ministry, and, amongst the appoint- 
ments, Lord Plunket was created 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
Serjeant Blackburne Attorney-Gene- 
ral. The selection of Blackburne 
by the Whigs does not at all prove 
that he himself had become a Whig, 
but it rather goes to show that the 
appointment was made to conciliate 
the Tories, and we are borne out in 
that view by the judicial appoint- 
ments made by the new Ministry on 


1 “* Memoranda of Irish Matters,” by Hercules Ellis, Barrister-at-Law, p. 79. 
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their accession to power. Two vacan- 
cies having occurred on the Bench, 
Messrs. Joy and Doherty, the former 
Attorney-General, and the latter Soli- 
citor-General, under the late Govern- 
ment, were created, one Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, and the 
other Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. In thus bestowing places on 
the servants of the out-going admi- 
nistration, the new Government 
merely returned the compliment paid 
to them by the Duke of Wellington, 
for he had as his Chancellor in Ire- 
land, Sir Anthony Hart, who had 
been raised to the woolsack by Mr. 
Canning, in 1827, but who it must be 
admitted professed himself to be a 
lawyer and a lawyer only, and of no 
political views whatsoever. On the 
whole we are disposed to consider 
Mr. Blackburne a Conservative, but 
of so moderate a hue that the kindly 
but bigoted old Chancellor, Lord 
Menners, did not consider him suffi- 
ciently Orange in his principles to 
make him entitled to a silk gown 
for seventeen years after his “ call,” 
though, on the testimony of Mr. 
O'Connell, he was the ablest lawyer 
at the Bar. 

The change of ministry in 1830 
inspired the Repeal party with the 
delusive hope that as the Whigs 
were in office they would abolish the 
tithes, overturn the Church, and do 
wnuch that they promised when 
aut of office to do. One of the very 
first acts of Lord Anglesea, after his 
arrival in Dublin, was an avowal of 
his determination to put down agita- 
tion, and to suppress illegal asocia- 
tions. But he was met at every step 
by O’Connell, by whose ingenuity 
the Repeal Association, if we may 
so call jt before its time, lived on 
under a multitude of different names. 
If a proclamation was issued in the 
morning, putting down the “The 
Society of the Friends of Ireland,” 
at noon O’Connell disso\ved it, and 
in the evening the same body ap- 
peared under another name: “ The 
Anti-Union Association.” This as- 
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sociation was also proclaimed and 
dissolved, and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the “ Irish Volunteers for 
a Repeal of the Union.” The agi- 
tation for a Home Parliament went 
on increasing in strength as it went, 
and Daniel O’Connell was the vivify- 
ing spirit of the movement. Untir- 
ing in his efforts, in season and out 
of season, in the House of Com- 
mans and on the platform, by his 
pen as well as his voice, he advo- 
cated the great principle which he 
considered as essential to the well- 
being of his country, as the English- 
man considers the Parliament of 
Westminster to be essential to the 
well-being of his. 

The great majority of the citizens. 
of Dublin, throwing their whole 
heart and soul into the movement, 
determined to support O’Connell in 
the struggle. They therefore re- 
solved to féte him whom they styled 
“the man of the people ;” and it 
was accordingly arranged, that on 
the 27th of December, 1830, a great 
meeting and procession should take 
place. The bands of music of the 
several guilds were to meet at 
Phipsborough, on the north side of 
the city, and thence they were to 
march through the principal streets. 
to Mr. O’Connell’s residence, in 
Merrion Square, on the south side. 
A privy-council was held at the 
Castle, which was attended by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Attorney-General (Black- 
burne) and others, when it was re- 
solved that both meeting and pro- 
cession should be put down by pro- 
Clamation. Mr. O’Connell advised 
the people not to meet, and coun- 
selled them to remain quietly in 
their homes on that eventful day ;. 
they did so, but this was the begin- 
ning of a long contest between the 
arch-agitator and the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant. If, on the one side, His Ex- 
cellency was guided by the advice: 
of the Attorney-General, the Repeal 
party was guided, on the other, 
by the advice of Mr. O’Connell, a 
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lawyer equally astute and more in- 
genious. 

The Government now watched 
every movement of O’Connell : they 
opened his letters in the post-office, 
and set spies on his track, and there 
were found men who belonged to 
what are called the upper classes, 
who had actually volunteered to be- 
come spies on that occasion to the 
Government. One of these was a 
Mr. Anthony Conwell, a law student 
and a gentleman in good society in 
Dublin, who was on intimate terms 
with Mr. O’Connell, with Mr. Cos- 
tello, and the other Repeal agitators ; 
he was in their confidence, and being 
so, he sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Chief Secretary.’ 

“ Ballymillegan, Feb. ist, 1831. 

“Sir,—TI propose that I will become 
public or private agent of the Govern- 
ment. As a private agent, I con- 
sider I would be of more service 
to the Government than otherwise. 
I could find out all the private as- 
sociates in Dublin that Mr. O’Con- 
nell is intimate with, and same, daily 
report, as I have been in the habit of 
attending private meetings in Dublin, 
where Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Cos- 
tello presided, through the medium 
of words of admittance given to me 
by those gentlemen and others. 

“ My opinion is, that it is not Re- 
peal of the Union is wanted. It is 
anarchy they want. As I am a 
student of the Kings Inns, I am ad- 
missible to any company that may 
come in my way in this case. Any 
communication that I may be hon- 
oured with will be respectfully re- 
ceived and faithfully attended to. 
Please direct to me ‘ Ballymillegan, 
Moneymore,’—Your most obedi- 
ent and humble servant. 

“ ANTHONY CONWELL.” 

The Chief Secretary immediately 
sent this infamous production to the 
Attorney-General, to take his advice 
as to what action the Government 
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should take with respect to Mr. 
Conwell’s offer. At the top of which 
the following remarkable words are 
written by Mr. Blackburne, and in 
pencilling.? 

“ The object of Mr. Anthony Con- 
well, as it seems to me, is to become 
aspy. He must be accredited in 
some way, before any use can be 
made of him, or any confidence re- 
posed in him. For the present, all 
that can be required of him is to state 
facts (if he have any to state), if not, 


all that ought to be done is, to get . 


his name and place of abode, so 
he may be found, if required 
again.” 
Signed, “ FRANcIS BLACKBURNE, 
*¢ Attorney-General.” 


“The services tendered by Mr. Con- 
well were not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and he does not appear to 
have favoured the Castle with any 
further discreditable productions. 
Mr. O’Connell’s next ingenious de- 
vice for a Repeal meeting was, to 
issue cards for an enormous break- 
fast party at the Rotundo,® but this 
was also put down by proclamation. 
The next, and perhaps the most 
dreadful of the plans that emanated 
from the fertile imagination of the 
arch-agitator, was a counsel to the 
people to run on the banks. Arun 
followed, the consequences of which 
were disastrous, in many instances, 
to the great mercantile houses 
throughout the country. 

Mr. O’Connell now resolved to set 
the Government at defiance. The se- 
veral associations which he had start- 
ed, one and all, had been put down 
by proclamation. He had, as we 
have already said, inaugurated a new 
body, under the title of ‘‘ The Irish 
Volunteers for a Repeal of the 
Union.” A privy-council was held, 
which was, as usual, attended by the 
Attorney-General, when a proclama- 
tion was issued to put down that body. 
Mr. O’Connell refused to submit, 


1 Vide Major Sirr's Papers in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 “ Madden’s United Irishmen,” 4th series, last page. 
> Annual Register. 
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the grounds of his refusal being 
that the organisation was legal, and 
that the proclamation was therefore 
powerless to suppress it, and he 
pledged his reputation as a lawyer 
‘that it was legal. He therefore held 
the meeting, and was immediately, 
‘together with Mr. Lawless, Mr. Steele, 
Mr. Barrett, and others, arrested, 
taken before a magistrate, and held 
to bail on a charge of having violated 
the provisions of the “Act for the 
Suppression of Illegal Associations.” 

The Attorney-General immediately 
directed a prosecution, and at the 
opening of Hilary term, in the month 
of January, 1832, bills of indictment, 
including ane for a misdemeanour, 
in violating the Act, and also for 
unlawful assemblies, at common law, 
were preferred against them. There- 
upon “true bills” were found by the 
Grand Jury of the city of Dublin, in 
the Court of King’s Bench. On the 
following day, a letter appeared in 
the columns of the Freeman's Journal, 
addressed to the Editor, which, 
though anonymous, was well-known, 
from its power and its sarcasm, to 
have been written by Mr. O’Connell 
himself, and which not alone turned 
the whole of the proceedings into the 
most painful ridicule, but accused the 
Government of being actuated in the 
case by the basest of motives. At 
the sitting of the Court that morning, 
the Attorney-General brought the 
article in question under the notice 
ofthe Chief Justice. The letter was, 
he said, calculated not alone to pre- 
judice any jury that might go into 
the box to try the question at issue, 
but to bring the administration of 
justice into ridicule and contempt. 
The Court, having heard counsel on 
both sides, directed an attachment 
to issue forthwith against the pro- 
prietor of the Freeman’s Journal, who 
was accordingly arrested and lodged 
in gaol.' 


1 Annual Register. 
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The Attorney-General then pro- 
ceeded with the prosecution, and at 
every turn was harassed by the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of Mr. O’Connell, 
whose first step was to demur to the 
indictment, and when the day ar- 
rived for arguing the questions of 
law, he withdrew the demurrer, and 
then pleaded Not Guilty. The term 
was then nearly over, and the Crown 
was apparently thrown out of a trial 
at Bar, or before the full Court. But 
on the last day of term he withdrew 
the plea of Not Guilty, and then 
pleaded Guilty, the consequence was, 
that all that remained for the Court 
to do was to pass sentence upon the 
traversers. But the Judges were then 
unprepared, and, therefore, deferrea 
doing so until the first day of Easter 
term, nearly three months off. In 
the meantime, Lord John Russell, 
having been defeated in Committee 
on the Reform Bill, Parliament was, 
on the 22nd of April, 1831, dissolved, 
and with that dissolution the Act, 
under which the traversers were in- 
dicted, expired. Sentence then be- 
came impossible, and the indictment 
fell to the ground. The history of 
a great part of these several proceed- 
ings is given by the Attorney-General 
(Mr. Blackburne), in a letter from 
him to Mr., afterward, Lord Stanley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and read 
by that gentleman in the House of 
Commons, on the 16th of February, 
1832.7 

The following year, 1833, was re- 
markable for one of the most formid- 
able conspiracies that had ever ex- 
isted in this country against the pay- 
ment of tithes to the Established 
Church. It was in vain that the 
Protestant clergy seriously alleged 
that they were the representatives, 
as well as the successors of the old 
Church that existed in Ireland for 
long centuries before the introduc- 
tion of Popery by Henry II.* The 








s Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
3 Dr. Brady, a learned dignitary of the Protestant Church, states that the Papal 
‘supremacy was acknowledged in Ireland previous to the reign of Henry II., and that 
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people declined to accept the ser- 
vices of those ministers of the Gospel 
whom they regarded as intrusive, 
Refusing, therefore, their proferred 
ministrations, they also refused to 
pay them for their uninvited advice 
on matters spiritual. 

The Established clergy, reduced 
to a state bordering on starvation by 
this conspiracy against the payment 
of tithes, were constrained to have 
recourse to legal proceedings. The 
Rev. Hans Hamilton was then 
Rector of a parish in the county of 
Kilkenny, and he also insisted on 
his tithe, but the people were resolved 
never to pay him a farthing, no mat- 
ter what the rights of the Church, 
real or imaginary, were. A process- 
server proceeded to the parish to 
serve the necessary legal documents 
in the first instance. ‘This function- 
ary was protected by the police on 
his mission. Angry crowds collected 
along his line of route—a fight en- 
sued, blood flowed on all sides, and 
before an hour eleven constables and 
many civilians were laid dead on the 
field of Carrickshock.' 

Intense was the excitement that 
followed this dreadful carnage, many 
arrests were made, and many infor- 
mations sworn, but the chiefs of 
the movement were never made 
amenable to the law. Some were 
committed for the approaching as- 
sizes at Kilkenny; but strange to 
Say, out of thirteen one only, a young 
man named Kennedy, was put on 
his trial. The Attorney-General (Mr. 
Blackburne) appeared as leading 
counsel for the Crown, and Mr. 
O’Connell for the accused. From 
the opening of the case it was mani- 
fest that no conviction could be ob- 
tained. The prisoner at the bar, 
who, however, had not the same con- 
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fidence that his counsel had, fre- 
quently interrupted Mr. O’Connell 
with an imploring whisper, “ Do you 
think will they convict me.” At 
length the Judge commenced his 
charge to the jury, the prisoner be- 
coming bewildered as his lordship 
advanced, leant over the dock, and, 
as the story goes, had the rashness 
to say, loud enough for the jury to 
hear, “Oh, Counsellor, do you 
think will they hang me?” ‘“ Whist,” 
said O’Connell, with a leer, “ make 
your mind azy on that point ; for if 
they hang you, I promise you that 
I'll make it a dear hanging to them.” 
This consolation, administered in 
a stage whisper, not only disturbed 
the gravity of the Attorney-General, 
but threw the whole court into shouts 
of laughter. After the close of the 
charge, the jury retired, and imme- 
diately returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty. The prisoner was then about 
to be put on his trial on another 
count, but the Attorney-General en- 
tered a nolle prosequi on the part of 
the Crown, declaring, at the same 
time, tha the never would be a party 
to putting a person in jeopardy twice 
for the same transaction. 

The Carrickshock riot was not 
the only one in which blood was 
shed during the tithe war. Prose- 
cutions followed prosecutions with 
great rapidity, and in every case 
Catholic jurors were kept out of the 
box. “It was then,” we are in- 
formed on the authority of Lord 
John Russell, “ the general practice 
of the Crown to set aside all Ca- 
tholics and Liberal Protestants. In 
one case Mr. Blackburne set aside 
43 persons, of whom 36 were Ca- 
tholics, and 7 were Protestants, and 
all of them respectable men,” and 
yet we are informed that when he 


invasion. Vide “ Facts and Fictions,” by the Rev. W. Maziere Brady, D.D. That St. 
Fursa acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman Church in the sixth century appears by 


his outburst of piety on approaching for the first time the city of Rome. 
St. Fursa in ‘‘ Colgani Acta Sanctorum Hibernia,” vol. i. 


Vide Life of 
I forget the page, but the 


reader will find it under Vita S. Furscei, 16th January. 

1 * Mitchell’s Hist. of Ireland,” vol. ii., Hansard. 

? Hansard, Speech of Lord Russell, 19th February, 1843. Also Memoranda of 
Irish Matters, by Mr. Hercules Ellis, Barrister-at-Law. 
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had a jury made to his hand, that 
he conducted the prosecutions in a 
spirit of forbearance, which was ex- 
tolled by the journals hostile to him 
at the time. 

In the month of October, 1834, 
an opportunity was afforded to the 
Attorney-General to retire from 
active professional life to the quiet 
repose of the Bench. Mr. Justice 
Jebb having died, a vacancy occur- 
red in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Blackburne was, as a matter of 
course, offered the seat—his patent 
was actually made. out, and it only 
awaited the royal signature to com- 
plete the appointment; but Lord 
Melbourne, feeling that the loss of 
so able a Jawyer and at such a time 
would greatly embarrass the Go- 
vernment, induced him to resign his 
claim in favour of the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Philip Crampton, with 
a distinct promise that he should be 
promoted to the first vacant chief’s 
place. Blackburne soon found that 
he had made a mistake ; for at the 


close of the same year the Whig 
ministry were thrown out of office, 
and replaced by Sir Robert Peel, 
who was entrusted with the task of 
forming a Tory administration. 


Lord Haddington then became 
Lord Lieutenant, Sir Edward Sug- 
den Lord Chancellor, and Mr. 
Blackburne Attorney-General. Thus, 
on the morning of the gth of De- 
cember, 1834, Blackburne was At- 
torney-General to the then expiring 
Whig Government of Earl Grey, and 
in the evening of the same day he 
was Attorney-General to the Tory 
Government of Sir Robert Peel. 
On the 7th of April following 
(1835), a hostile vote on the Irish 
Church again displaced the Tories, 
and Lord Melbourne returned to 
power as Prime Minister. Bitterly 
resenting Mr. Blackburne’s accept- 
ance of office under Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Melbourne conceived 
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that he was released from his pro- 
mise of the previous October, and 
Blackburne was not appointed At- 
torney-General. He then descend- 
ed to the rank of a practising bar- 
rister, and for the next six years 
confined himself, except on very 
special cases and on very special 
fees, to the Court of Chancery. 

On the overthrow,of the Whigs, in 
1841, the Tories returned to power, 
and Francis Blackburne was once 
more Attorney-General. In 1842 
he was appointed Master of the 
Rolls, and in the memorable year— 
1846—he became Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench. In 1848 the 
young Irelanders, encouraged by 
the Revolution in France, openly 
preached sedition to the people; 
then followed the trials of William 
Smith O’Brien and Thomas Francis 
Meagher—the disagreement in both 
cases of the juries—the trial of John 
Mitchel—his transportation, and the 
subsequent attempt at insurrection 
in the Ballingarry Cabbage Garden, 
which was put down by a few police- 
men, 

Contemptible as this attempt was, 
the Government thought it advis- 
able to issue a special commission to 
try the leaders—O’Brien, Meagher, 
McManus, and O’Donoghue, for 
high-treason. ‘The trials took place 
at Clonmel, in the autumn of 1848, 
the judges being Blackburne, Chief- 
Justice, and Doherty, Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas.? 

The system of jury-packing, for 
which Sir Robert Peel was so loudly 
condemned by Lord John Russell 
when out of office, was now, that he 
was in office, adopted by him to 
secure a verdict. One hundred 
Roman Catholics were somehow or 
other struck off the panel. Mr. 
Whiteside, Q.C., leading counsel 
for William Smith O’Brien, is re- 
ported to have denounced the ex- 
clusion of Catholics from the jury- 


1 Vide the Report of the Trial in the “‘ Freemen’s Journal” and ‘* Saunder’s News 


Letter,” August, 1848. 
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box. “It made little difference to 
him whether his client were tried by 
a jury thus constituted, or taken out 
and shot through the head on the 
high road. No less than one hun- 
dred Roman Catholics had been 
struck off the panel, and so few left 
on, that Mr. O’Brien’s right to chal- 
lenge was now little better than a 
farce.” 

Counsel for the Crown having 
spoken in favour of the jury as con- 
stituted, Chief-Justice Blackburne 
overruled the prisoner’s objection ; 
the trial of Smith O’Brien proceeded, 
and resulted in a verdict of guilty. 
Sentence of death was then passed 
upon him “to be hanged by the 
neck until dead, and his body to be 
divided into four quarters, in such 
manner as her Majesty should be 
pleased to direct.” This barbarous 
old sentence of the law was after- 
words commuted to that of trans- 
portation, which was immediately 
carried into effect. 

Thomas Francis Meagher was 
next placed at the bar, and was also 
tried for high-treason before the 
Chief-Justice, and the Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and found 
guilty. When asked whether he 
had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon 
him, he thus replied :— 

“My Lords, it is my intention to 
say only a few words. I desire that 
the last act of a proceeding which 
has occupied so much of the public 
time shall be of short duration. 
Nor have I the indelicate wish to 
close the dreary ceremony of a 
State prosecution with a vain display 
of words. DidI fear that hereafter, 
when I shall be no more, the coun- 
try which I have tried to serve 
would think ill of me, I might in- 
deed, avail myself of this solemn 
moment to vindicate my sentiments 
and my conduct. But I have no 
such fear. The country will judge 
of those sentiments and that con- 


duct in a light far different from 
that in which the jury by which I 
have been convicted have viewed 
them ; and, by the country, the sen- 
tence which you, my lords, are 
about to pronounce, will be remem- 
bered only as the severe and so- 
lemn attestation of my rectitude and 
truth. 

“Whatever be the language in 
which that sentence be spoken, I 
know my fate will meet with sym- 
pathy, and that my memory will be 
honoured. In speaking thus, accuse 
me not, my lords, of an indecorous 
presumption. To the efforts I have 
made, in a just and noble cause, I 
ascribe no vain importance, nor do 
I claim for those efforts any high 
reward. But it so happens, and it 
will ever happen so, that they who 
have tried to serve their country, no 
matter how weak the efforts may 
have been, are sure to receive the 
thanks and blessings of its people. 

“With my country, then, I leave 
my memory—my sentiments—my 
acts—proudly feeling that they re- 
quire no vindication from me this 
day. A jury of my countrymen, it 
is true, have found me guilty of the 
crime of which I stood indicted. 
For this I entertain not the slightest 
feeling of resentment towards the a. 
Influenced, as they must have beca, 
by the charge of Chief-Justice 
Blackburne, they could have found 
no other verdict. What of that 
charge? Any strong observations 
on it, I feel sincerely, would ill befit 
the solemnity of the scene; but 
earnestly beseech of you, my lord, 
you who preside on that bench, 
when the passions and prejudices of 
this hour have passed away, to ap- 
peal to your conscience and ask of 
it, was your charge, as it ought to 
have been, impartial, and indifferent 
between the subject and the Crown ? 

“My Lords, you may deem this 
language unbecoming in me, and 
perhaps it might seal my fate. But 


1 Mitchell’s History of Ireland, vol. ii. 
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I am here to speak the truth, what- 
ever it may cost. I am here to re- 
gret nothing I have done,—to re- 
tract nothing I have ever said. I 
am here to crave with no lying lip 
the life I consecrate to the liberty 
of my country. Far from it; even 
here—here, where the thief, the 
libertine, the murderer, have left 
their foot-prints in the dust; here 
on this spot, where the shadows of 
death surround me, and from which 
I see my early grave, in an un- 
anointed soil open to receive me— 
even here, encircled by these terrors, 
the hope which has beckoned me to 
the perilous sea upon which I have 
been wrecked still consoles, ani- 
mates, and enraptures me. No, I 
do not despair of my old country, 
her peace, her glory, her liberty! 
For that country I can do no more 
than bid her hope. To lift this 
island up,—to make her a bene- 
factor to humanity, instead of being 
the meanest beggar in the world— 
to restore her to her native power 
and her ancient constitution,—this 
has been my ambition, and my 
ambition has been my crime. 
Judged by the law of England, I 
know this crime entails the penalty 
of death ; but the history of Ireland 
explains this crime, and justifies it. 
Judged by that history I am no 
criminal,— you (addressing Mr. 
McManus) are no criminal—you 
(addressing Mr. O’Donoghue) are 
no criminal: I deserve no punish- 
ment—we deserve no punishment. 
Judged by that history, the treason 
of which I stand convicted loses all 
its guilt ; is sanctified as a duty, will 
be ennobled as a sacrifice ! 

“With these sentiments, my 
lords, I await the sentence of the 
Court. Having done what I felt to 
be my duty—having spoken what I 
felt to be truth, as I have done on 
every other occasion of my short 
career, I now bid farewell to the 
country of my birth, my passion, 
‘and my death—the country whose 
misfortunes have invoked my sym- 
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pathies—whose factions I have 
sought to still—whose intellect I 
have prompted to a lofty aim— 
whose freedom has been my fatal 
dream. I offer to that country, as 
a proof of the love I bear her, the 
sincerity with which I thought, and 
spoke, and struggled for freedom— 
the life of a young heart, and with 
that life all the hopes, the honour, 
the endearments of a happy and an 
honourable home. Pronounce, then, 
my lords, the sentence which the 
law directs—I am prepared to hear 
it. I trust I shall be prepared to 
meet its execution. I hope to be 
able, with a pure heart and perfect 
composure, to appear before a 
higher tribunal—a tribunal where 2 
Judge of infinite goodness as well 
as of justice will preside, and where, 
my lords, many—many of the judg- 
ments of this world will be re- 
versed.” 

Why the charge of the learned 
Chief-Justice was thus impugned for 
partiality we have been unable to 
discover. His lordship appears to 
have dispassionately considered and 
weighed, in his lengthened charge, 
every scrap of evidence that was 
given in the case. Sentence of 
death was then passed on that fear- 
less but misguided young man, and 
that sentence was afterwards, on the 
recommendation, as we are informed, 
of Chief-Justice Blackburne, commu- 
ted to transportation. Meagher, 
O’Brien, and the other chiefs of the 
Young Ireland movement were im- 
mediately transported to the distant 
shoresof Van Dieman’s land, there to 
waste the best years of their lives in 
brooding over the countless misfor- 
tunes which had long thickened over 
their unhappy country. 

The Commission, when its work 
was done, was closed, and the Chief- 
Justices left Clonmel and returned to 
preside in their respective courts in 
Dublin. Disaffection still continued, 
and the people beheld with dismay 
every institution of their country but 
the poor-house and the emigrant 
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ship withering away. Although the 
the harvest of 1848 had been more 
abundant than that of the imme- 
diately preceding years, multitudes 
still perished from hunger, owing to 
the free-trade policy of Lord John 
Russell, which imposed no restriction 
on exportation of corn from the 
Irish ports, and gave no premium 
for its importation. The Relief Com- 
mittees, the Society of Friends, and 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
were unitirng in their work of charity; 
and heading many subscriptions to 
these societies was the constant 
name of Francis Blackburne, C.J. 

With the close of the summer of 
1849 many of the relief committees 
were dissolved, and the people 
had once more to thank the 
Great Dispenser of all good gifts 
for the, blessings of a bountiful 
harvest. Early in the month of 
August in that year the Queen, for 
the first time, visited her kingdom of 
Ireland. She had then been many 
years on the throne, and she had 
visited Scotland over and over again, 
but owing to constant political agi- 
tation, the Irish shores she had 
never seen. On this, herjfirst visit, all 
classes of society, the peer and the 
beggar, rushed towards the city, to 
welcome that sovereign whose spot- 
less character had long been admired 
by them. Around her throne, and 
in her palace of Dublin Castle, were 
collected, at her levee, her faithful 
subjects in great numbers. ‘There 
were Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches, 
and there were the heads of the 
Presbyterian Faith. There was the 
Chief Rabbi of the Jews, carrying in 
his hand a vellum roll of the Law 
and the Prophets. Beside her, on 
that day, stood the keeper of her 
conscience, Lord Chancellor Brady, 
Chief-Justice Blackburne, and the 
whole of the judicial bench, the great 
military chieftains, and the heredi- 
tary aristocracy of the country. 

In the year 1850, Lord John 
Russell, never popular with the high 
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Protestant party, had the mortifica- 
tion of seéing the entire of the Catho- 

lic members of both Houses of Parlia- 

ment estranged from him, owing to 

his letter, “impertinent and intru- 
sive,” to the Bishop of Durham, in 
which, having characterised the ser- 
vices of the Catholic Church as “ the 
mummeries of superstition,” he open- 
ly insulted the Pope for having es- 

tablished the Catholic hierarchy in 

England, as his predecessor, Gregory 

the Great, had done, when the sove- 

reignsof England also differed in faith 
from that of the see of Rome. By 
the law, as it stood in 1850, it was 

illegal for the prelates of theCatho- 

lic Church to take their titles from 

existing sees. To evade this obstacle, 

his Holiness created new sees, such 

as Westminster, Southwark, &c., 

and from these cities were the titles 

of the new hierarchy taken. To cure 
this defect in the law, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, entitled “The: 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” to which 
Lord John Russell lent his entire 
support. This sundered all con- 
nexion between the Government and. - 
the Catholic members of Parliament, 

who formed themselves into a knot,. 
styled by the English Press as the 
“ Papal Brigade,” pledged to repeal 
the “ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” and 
to oppose every Government until 
that end was obtained. A Catholic 
paper called the Catholic Teegraph,. 
was established to complete the or- 
ganisation. Early in February, 1852, 

the Government introduced a harm-- 
less but necessary Act, the “ Militia 
Bill ;” it was opposed by the Con- 
servatives ; the Papal Brigade, de- 
termined to worry the Government,. 
voted against them, and they were 
thrown out. Lord Derby succeed- 

ed to office ; the Earl of Eglington 

was appointed Lord-Lieutenant, and! 
Francis Blackburne Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

During his short term of office, 
there were but few cases of public: 
interest in this court. The Chancery 
Regulation Act, had then been two- 
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years in operation, and the great 
battles amongst suitors were fought 
in the Master’soffices. Questions of 
infancy and lunacy were, however, 
mostly reserved by the Chancellor 
for hearing before himself. His lord- 
ship made it his special business to 
inquire, both personally and through 
his secretary, into everything connec- 
ted with the management of lunatics 
ander the charge of the Court. The 
private asylums near Dublin he fre- 
quently unexpectedly visited. A curi- 
ous anecdote of Sir Edward Sugden’s 
visit to a private lunatic asylum is re- 
lated by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, in a 
work of great research, by that learn- 
-ed author, which has just issued from 
the press. Although a little out of 
place, we have no hesitation in bring- 
ing it before our readers. 

“ The records of lunacy at Finglas 
are for the most part of a dreary 
character, and hardly one incident 
remains to be told éalculated to re- 
lieve their gloom. Stories are, no 
doubt, related of men who, like the 
once famous Mr. O'Callaghan, of 
Cork, imagined that the base of their 
trunk was a fragile sheet of glass, and 
never sat down for fear of smashing 
it; but he must be heartless who 
would laugh at such delusions. A 
really good story, however, was once 
told by Daniel O’Connell to his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Daunt, concern- 
ing a Lord Chancellor of the day, 
who was fond of investigating into 
the management of lunatic asylums. 
He made an agreement with Sir 
Philip Crampton, the Surgeon- 
General, to visit, without any previ- 
ous intimation, a lunatic asylum at 
Finglas. Some wag wrote word to 
the asylum that a patient would be 
sent there in a carriage that day, who 
was a smart little man that thought 
himself one of the judges, or some 
great person of that sort, and who was 
to be detained by them. The doctor 
was out when the Chancellor arrived. 


1 ¢€ Trish Wits and Worthies,” by J. W. 
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He appeared to be very talkative, 
but the keepers humoured him and 
answered all his questions. He asked 
if the Surgeon-General had come ; 
the keeper answered ‘No, but that he 
was expected immediately.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I shall inspect some of the 
rooms until he arrives,’ ‘O sir,’ said 
the keeper, “‘we could not permit 
that at all.’ ‘Then I shall walk for 
awhile in the garden,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘while I am waiting for him,’ 
‘We cannot let you go there either,’ 
said the keeper. ‘What!’ said he, 
‘don’t you know I am the Lord 
Chancellor?’ ‘Sir,’ said the keeper, 
‘we have four more Lord Chancel- 
lors here already! He got intoa 
great fury, and they were beginning 
to think of a strait-waistcoat for him, 
when fortunately Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton arrived. ‘ Has the Lord Chancel- 
lor come yet,’ said he. The man 
burst out laughing, and said: ‘ Yes, 
sir—we have him safe ; but he is by 
far the most violent patient we 
have. ””! 

Lord Chancellor Blackburne’s term 
of office was short indeed, the Papal 
Brigade. seeing that it was an utter 
impossibility that they, or any of 
them, banded as they were in the 
interests of the Papacy, could obtain 
office under Lord Derby, resolved 
to upset tbe Government coach, and 
throw out the Ministers; this they 
did, in the month of December, 
1852. Lord Eglinton then left Ire- 
land, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of St. Germans. Francis Black- 
burne then ceased to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Maziere Brady returned 
to his seat on the woolsack, which he 
had occupied on the first day of the 
same year, 1852. 

Mr. Blackburne spent the next four 
years in private life. In 1856, how- 
ever, he was once more invited, and 
by the Whig, Lord Palmerston, to 
take his seat on the Bench. In that 
year the Court of Appeal in Chancery 
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was constituted, and Mr. Blackburne 
became the first Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

In 1866, the Tories, who again re- 
turned to office, pressed the Chancel- 
lorship once more on Mr. Black- 
burne. At first he declined the re- 
sponsibility, but the confidence so 
long reposed in him by the Catholic 
party made his acceptance a matter 
greatly to be desired by the Govern- 
ment. At length he accepted—un- 
willingly accepted—the appointment, 
and he was once more Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland. In the fol- 
lowing March, 1867, the infirmities 
of old age compelled him to resign. 
He had filled during his long life 
more offices than any other lawyer 
on record. For many years Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, he took great interest in 
everything appertaining to the suc- 
cess of that seat of learning, where 
he received his early education. 
He was also a member of the Senate 
of the Queen’s University. Though 
devoted to the principles of the Re- 
formation, he was associated with 
Lord Derby (then Mr. Stanley) in 
preparing the Tithe Rent Charge 
and the Church Temporalities Acts.’ 
His advice was frequently asked by 
the Government during troubled 
times, and as often acted upon. He 
never was an advocate for stern 
measures, his voice being always 
heard on the side of moderation and 
mercy; while at the Bar the chief 
characteristic of his style was brevity 
—in cross-examination he was very 
skilful, never using that overpower- 
ing loudness of tone and violence of 
language which sometimes succeed 
in breaking down a dishonest wit- 
ness. Mr. Blackburne rather used 
his dexterity in leading on a witness, 
by cautiously ard calmly putting 
questions calculated to commit him, 
and bringing him, from point to 
point, to the statement at which he 
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wished to arrive. As law officer 
for the Crown, he did his duty con- 
scientiously, but never erred on the 
side of severity. On the bench he 
was all that could be desired in an 
Equity and Common-Law Judge ; 
his decisions were clear and logical, 
and his judgments calm, dignified, 
and excelling in the quality of dis- 
crimination. His death occurred on 
the 17th September, 1867, at Kathe 
farnam Castle, near Dublin, he being 
then in his 86th year. His last mo- 
ments were soothed by lamenting 
friends, He was regretted by the 
occupants of the Bench, who long 
looked upon him as its brightest 
light, and by the members of the 
Bar for the solicitude he continually 
showed for their interest and well- 
being, not less than by the other 
branch of the profession, by whom 
he deserves to be remembered as 
the chief agent in instituting the ex- 
aminations for attorney’s appren- 
tices. 

During the year and five months 
that Mr. Blackburne presided in the 
Court of Chancery there were two 
appeals to the House of Lords taken 
from his decretal orders ; of these, 
one was affirmed and one reversed. 

Mr. Blackbuine was married in 
1809, to Jane, daughter of William 
Martley, Esq., M.D. of Ballymullen, 
co. Meath, and by her left issue six 
sons and three daughters’. 

Reporters for the Court of 
Chancery ‘¢empore Francis Black- 
burne, Messrs. Michael R, West- 
ropp, William Hickson, J. Black- 
ham, and George Barton, Barristers- 
at-law, were the several reporters for 
this Court in the Irish- Chancery 
Reports and Irish Jurist, during the 
year 1852, and Messrs. Edward T. 
Bewley, and Oliver J. Burke, Bar- 
risters-at-law, in the Irish Chancery 
Reports and Irish Jurist, in the year 
1866. OLIvER J. BuRKE. j 
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THE “FALSE WOMAN'S VOW.” 


Cou p the pulse of my heart, 
In its solitude grieving— 
Could it tell but a part, 
Of the love you're deceiving ? 


Could the hours of my anguish 
Find a tongue to unfold, 

The truth which must languish 
For ever untold? 


Could I speak to you now, 
As I’ve spoken before ; 

When you whispered the vow 
That is sacred no more, 


I would ask of your lips, 

Where their promise has flown ; 
Whilst another’s eclipse, 

All you loved in my own. 


I would ask you to think, 
Did they e’er cling to mine ; 
Does your memory shrink, 
From those moments divine ? 


Does your memory shrink, 

From the vows you’ve spoken ? 
I would ask you to think, 

Are they broken—all broken ? 


Should we e’er meet again, 

Would you deem me a stranger? 
Would you smile on me then, 

Would you think there was danger ? 


Would you list to the tone 
Of the voice you knew well ; 
When the tear-drop alone 
Told each other's farewell ? 


As we sat by the lake, 
With the mountains in view, 
‘That I'll love for your sake, 
For the memory of you, 
With your hand clasped in mine, 
As we sat side by side ; 
And those moments divine, 
Have they ebbed like the tide ? 
Had our eyes never met, 
As they have to my sorrow; 
My sun had not set 
Without hopes for to-morrow. 


But no more : we’ve parted 
To meet, perhaps, never— 
And one brokenhearted 
For ever—for ever ! 























“You think her pretty?” 

“Pretty! She is the most beau- 
tiful girl I have ever seen!” re- 
turned George Moreton, with quiet 
fervour. 

“How enthusiastic!” remarked 
his companion with a sarcastic 
smile. 

Moreton seemed to hesitate a 
moment, then laying his hand on 
the other’s shoulder, but looking 
straight before him, as though seek- 
ing to penetrate the dim vista of 
future years, “ William Atherton,” 
he said, “I am a poor man ; I know 
I ama plain man, plain in my looks, 
plain in my manners. I may, per- 








Coorte’s band struck up the open- 
ing strains of the Hilda Valse, which 
was at that time the fashionable 
valse of the season ; and the younger 
portion of the gay and aristocratic 
company, assembled in the drawing- 
room of Lady Blatherton, in Eaton 
Square, made preparations to enjoy 
the fascinating dance. 

A young man, quiet and grave in 
his demeanour, stepped across the 
room to where two young ladies 
were seated on a couch, fanning 
themselves, and indulging in one of 
those confidential and critical little 
causeries, which young ladies de- 
light in. 

“Oh, my dear, what grave and 
solemn personage is this!” whis- 
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CHAPTER I. 


LADY BLATHERTON’S BALL. 





haps, never matry; but if ever I 
marry at all, my wife will be Mabel 
Deane.” 

His companion laughed outright. 

“Very true, my dear fellow,” he 
returned, as if trying to suppress his 
humour. “Your manners are ve 
plain, your looks—well, tolerably so. 
All that, however, we might ob- 
viate. But your fortune, my poor 
friend !—what is your income, three 
hundred a year? Well, I admire 
the gushing hopefulness of exube- 
rant youth, I trust 1 may live long 
enough to see George Moreton, 
Esquire, espouse the Belle of Bel- 
gravia. 


pered one of the young ladies to 
her companion, with a merry flash 
of her bright eyes, as the young man 
approached. 

“Mr. Moreton,” quickly returned 
the other young lady, with a smile. 
“He is coming to ask me to dance, 
I suppose. Well, I am engaged, 
that is one mercy.” 

“Dear me, is that Mr. Moreton? 
I thought he was a Quaker, or at 
least a melancholy missionary, con- 
templating——” 

“Ah, Mr. Moreton!” exclaimed 
the other girl, turning her soft, violet 
eyes full on the gentleman’s face. 
Indeed, both the fair hypocrites were 
now looking as gravely and respect- 
fully at him as though they had 
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never criticised him in their lives. 
“Ah, Mr. Moreton! you have 
scarcely spoken to me this evening. 

“It is my misfortune, not my 
fault,” George Moreton answered, 
with a smile. “I have sought the 
opportunity, Miss Deane; but, of 
course, I cannot have a chance when 
I find you all the evening engrossed 
with noblemen, baronets, and so 
forth.” 

He laid a bitter emphasis on the 
word daronets. Miss Mabel Deane 
laughed playfully in his face, and 
asked him if he had been there 
long. 

Just then the dancing com- 
menced, and as couple after couple 
whirled by to the graceful strains of 
the Hilda, a gentleman came up 
and claimed the hand of the dark- 
eyed damsel who was sitting by 
Mabel’s side, and led her off into 
the vortex. 

“May I have the pleasure shis 
time ?” said Moreton. 

The girl hesitated a moment. 

“ How vexing !” she said, and her 
‘pretty face really looked very sorry. 
“IT am engaged to Sir Harry Ver- 
non, and here he comes now. The 
next one, if you like.” 

The young man bowed and drew 
back, while Sir Harry, a good- 
natured, but very simple and self- 
satisfied young fellow, with carrotty 
hair parted in the centre, offered 
his arm, and in a moment more was 
whirling round with the rest. 

“Confound the idiot !” muttered 
George, pulling his whiskers angrily, 
for the girl, in passing, had given 
Moreton a glance over the baronet’s 
shoulder, which drove him almost 
frantic, 

“Hulloa, Moreton! you don’t 
seem over-pleased !” said a voice at 
his elbow. “What is the matter? 
Won’t she dance with you?” 

And George’s friend, William 
Atherton, allowed that sarcastic 
smile to play across his handsome 
tace, which, accompanied by his 
cynical speeches, had earned him 
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the reputation amongst the ladies of 
being “a dreadfully satirical young 
man,” 

“Don’t be a fool, Atherton,” re- 
turned his friend, snappishly. 

“No, my dear fellow, I won’t. I 
don’t think much of her myself, 
Indeed, I can’t see what you fellows. 
see in her to make such donkeys 
of yourselves. The girl is gracetul 
enough, I admit ; she has fine eyes, 
good teeth, and dresses with excel- 
lent taste.” 

“She is the most lovely girl ‘in 
the room,” interrupted the other 
with enthusiasm. 

“Hum! There are some deci- 
dedly pretty girls in the room, too, 
old fellow,” returned the other, 
glancing round the gay assembly, 
‘“* For my part I like the look of that 
dark-eyed girl. She is more in my 
style.” 

“ Which ?” 

“The one in pink, waltzing with 
that fellow who looks as if he had a 
stiff neck, and was afraid his head 
might come off in the struggle?” 

“ Pshaw !” ejaculated George, in- 
dignantly ; “do you compare her 
with Mabel?” 

“Of course not, my boy, if the 
comparison vexes you. Mabel has, 
undoubtedly, good sense ; she pre- 
fers a baronet with plenty of money 
(if he is a fool), to a young fellow 
who is not a baronet, and has no 
money, and who, except where she 
is concerned, is certainly no fool.” 

The waltz wound up with its 
usual flourish, Then there was a 
rustling of dresses, a chattering of 
voices, and laughter. And that 
celebrated baritone, Herr Bruno 
Fiirst, sat down to the piano, and 
favoured the company with an 
Italian song. 

“What humbug all this routine 
of society is!” whispered Atherton 
to his friend ; “and what dolts we 
are to weary our lives in the pursuit 
of this empty humdrum which is 
called pleasure, but which means 
simply—Fashion !” 
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“TI think so too,” returned 
George, moodily. “And some- 
times I make up my mind to shake 
off its trammels, eschew society and 
its temptations, and devote my life 
to business and the acquisition of 
wealth.” 

“T would. Society won’t miss 
you, particularly if you continue in 
the state of unmitigated gloom in 
which you have indulged since the 
Mabel-Deane mania came over you. 
By the way, talking of business, have 
you heard the rumours that were 
afloat this afternoon in the City?” 

“ No, what rumours ?” 

“They say that Overend, Gur- 
ney and Co. x 

But at this juncture the band 
struck up the prelude to the next 
dance. 

“Excusé me, Atherton !” inter- 
rupted Moreton hastily ; and with a 
flushed face, and a parting nod, he 
hastened across the room to claim 
the hand of Mabel Deane. 

And then, when his arm encircled 
the fair girl’s waist, when her soft 
breath fanned his cheek, and her 
eyes glanced up now and then so 
tenderly into his, where were all his 
fine resolves to abandon society and 
its manifold temptations which beset 
mankind. 

This plain man of business 
actually found himself quoting Ten- 
nyson in his partner’s ear, and 
during those brief interludes be- 
tween the figures of the quadrille, if 
an eavesdropper had been near, he 
might have heard these two whis- 
pering earnestly in little sentences 
about “Lady Clara Vere de Vere” 
and “King Cophetua,” and so 
forth. 

“And may I have the galop at 
the finale?” said this unstable 
young man, presently, during a 
pause. 

“ Yes, if we stay so long,” the girl 
replied. “ But uncle is tired ; Ican 
see he is getting uneasy, and wants 
to go home.” 

However, they had that galop 
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together, and then George Moreton 
was amongst the group of eager 
gentlemen who saw the girl safely 
under the charge of her chaperone, 
that worthy matron, her mamma, 
and her uncle, John Staples, Esq., so 
well known as a Director of the 
Great Finsbury Finance Company, 
Limited. 

Oh, that gentle pressure of the 
hand as they said “ Good night !” 
and that friendly nod which the girl 
gave him (as well as her other ad- 
mirers, for that matter), when the 
carriage drove away. And then 
what a blank, dismal, stale, and un- 
interesting affair did the finish of 
that grand ball seem to George 
Moreton! how plain-looking and 
ungraceful the women! what unmi- 
tigated bores the men ! 

“What a confounded fool I am !” 
muttered the young fellow to him- 
self, as he descended the flight of 
steps from Lady Blatherton’s man- 
sion, “Dreams, dreams! and 
yet—— ” 

“Wait a moment, Moreton, I am 
coming part of your way. You may 
as well give me the advantage of 
your agreeable society.” 

And William Atherton by his 
side. 

“What shall we talk about? 
Mabel Deane? Old Staples seemed 
very uneasy in his mind to-night. 
though he tried to make the best of 
it. The news in the City is not 
very reassuring, 1 suspect.” 

“You have heard that the Con- 
solidated Bank have taken over the 
obligations of the Bank of London?” 

“Yes ; and as I was about to tell 
you this evening, there are some 
nasty rumours that Overend, Gur- 
ney and Co. are confoundedly 
shaky. I wonder how the Finsbury 
Finance will bear the strain ?” 

“Poor girl, if anything should go 
wrong with her uncle,” said More- 
ton, somewhat irrelevantly. 

“ Mabel again,” laughed his friend. 
“ Really you are mad about the girl. 
You think her pretty?” 
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“Pretty! She is the most beau- 
tiful girl I have ever seen,” returned 
George Moreton, with quiet fervour. 

“How enthusiastic!” remarked 
his companion, with a_ sarcastic 
smile, 

Moreton seemed to hesitate a 
moment, then laying his hand on 
the other’s shoulder, but looking 
straight before him as though seek- 
ing to penetrate the dim vista of 
future years. ‘William Atherton,” 
he said, “I am a poor man; I 
know I am a plain man, plain in 
my looks, plain in my manners. I 
may, perhaps, never marry; but if 
ever I marry at all, my wife will be 
Mabel Deane.” 

His companion laughed outright. 


Love, like hot suppers, pleasant 
enough in itself, has a tendency to 
make a man restless and uncomfort- 
able at night. 

When George Moreton reached 
his quiet apartments at Bayswater 
at a very early hour in the morning, 
and found himself presently snugly 
ensconced between the sheets, he 
began to suffer from this species of 
sentimental indigestion, and found 
that sleep was not likely to come 
to him immediately, on account of 
those visions of female grace and 
loveliness which kept flitting before 
him in his excited imagination. 

“Confound the moon!” he mut- 
tered presently, and turned on his 
pillow in fretful pettishness. 

Which remark the reader may 
take to be very irrelevant to the 
subject of his thoughts, and as indi- 
cative indeed that love was already 
undergoing that metamorphosis 
which cynics attribute to it, and 
becoming madness, The ejacula- 
tion may, however, be better ‘ex- 
plained by the fact that the young 
man, before getting into bed, had 
forgotten to draw down the window- 
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“Very true, my dear fellow,” he 
returned, as if trying to suppress his 
humour ; “ your manners are very 
plain, your looks—well, tolerably 
so. All that we might tolerate. 
But your fortune, my poor friend! 
What is your income, three hundred 
a year? Well, I admire the gush- 
ing hopefulness of exuberant youth, 
I trust I may live long enough to 
see George Moreton, Esquire, es- 
pouse the Belle of Belgravia.” 

Was the hope an omen of the 
Future? Little could William Ather- 
ton know what the destiny of that 
Future was, Little could poor 
George Moreton foresee into what 
a vortex he was about to be hurled. 


blind, the consequence being that 
the glorious queen of night poured 
in a stream of dazzling light between 
the dimity curtains clear into the 
young lover’s face. 

Should he get out and rectify the 
inadvertence? He felt very com- 
fortable and warm as he was, and 
he thought he would rather remain 
so. 
So the only alternative was, to do 
as most young fellows in the same 
romantic frame of mind would have 
done—to remain where he was, and 
defying the moonbeams, stare the 
lunar orb full in the face. 

How grand she looked, sailing 
through the silvery clouds, and 
being, indeed, monarch of her celes- 
tial domains, attended by a bright 
star, which George, though no astro- 
nomer, conjectured must be Jupiter, 
and fancifully surmised might be 
her Majesty’s Gold Stick or Master 
of the Horse. 

Then, as he continued staring at 
the moon and mapping out the 
mountains and craters upon it, he 
began to wonder whether Mabel 
Deane was looking at the same 
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object just then; also, was she 
thinking of him or of that good- 
looking young baronet with the 
carrotty hair, parted in the middle 
—Sir Harry Vernon? 

There was something about the 
girl’s eyesoh, those soft and ten- 
der eyes! when she waved her hand 
to him at parting, that made him 
rather commiserate the baronet than 
not ; though he mentally cursed him 
for his presumption, at the same 
time. And he began whistling that 
last galop which he and Mabel had 
had together, with such hearty 
elation and joy, that the crusty old 
gentleman who slept in the next 
room, presently reminded him of 
his unseasonable harmony by tap- 
ping angrily at the party-wall with 
the heel of one of his Wellington 
boots. 

“But what can she care about a 
poor devil like me, who am not 
even good-looking !” he sighed with 
sudden dejection. “ And what would 
old Staples say, even if she did 
care?” he added, which-was, per- 
haps, still more to the point. 

This more financial and matter-of- 
fact part of the question caused him 
briefly to review his own past life, 
his present position and future pro- 
spects. How he asa boy, the son 
of respectable parents, in a country 
town, had first lost his mother ; and 
two years after, his father, a well-to- 
do solicitor, had died, leaving a 
small fortune to a relative, in trust 
for the orphan ; and how that trust 
having been faithfully fulfilled, 
George had received a good educa- 
tion, been articled to a London soli- 
citor, and how, when he became 
one-and-twenty, and his articles had 
expired, he, not liking the law, had 
on the strength of his little fortune 
of three hundred a year, gone 
rambling over a good part of Eu- 
rope, remained a couple of years 
in an accountant’s office in New 
York, and had finally, about two 
years ago, when seven-and-twenty 
years of age, returned to London, 
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and led an idle but not dissipated 
life. He had the entrée to good 
society, on the strength of his inde- 
pendent means, the reputation he 
had acquired from having contri- 
buted a novel to a magazine, and 
the personal liking of a few fashion- 
able young men whose acquaintance 
he had made, amongst whom was 
William Atherton. Thus it was he 
had first encountered Mabel Deane. 

George sighed at this epoch of his 
meditations. He felt that his pro- 
spects in regard to that young lady 
were not very hopeful. He could 
not but feel that even if the girl, who 
was the reputed beauty of the sea- 
son, were to regard him favourably,’ 
of which he had not much reason to 
hope, her uncle, the wealthy City 
man, the Chairman of the Finsbury 
Finance Company, was but little 
likely to be equally complaisant. 

Just then he heard Big Ben, of 
Westminster, boom, in the still morn- 
ing air, the hour of five. Soon after 
he forgot everything, and fell asleep ; 
and into a happy, but grotesque 
dream. 

Such a dream! He thought he 
was in some fair palace, with gardens 
and long gravelled walks, stretching 
out to the horizon. There were 
quaint-looking trees scattered about 
over the beautiful park-like lands ; 
some of them cut into the quaint 
forms of peacocks, after the fashion 
of Queen Anne’s time. There were 
noble terraces, and fountains playing, 
and the palace itself was made of 
white marble and glass, which glist- 
ened like silver in the moonlight. 

He heard soft music in the dis- 
tance, and while he looked there 
came from a sort of grotto to the 
left, a procession of gayly-dressed 
men and maidens, laughing and 
dancing towards a flight of steps 
which led towards the palace-doors. 

They passed. He followed, and 
the music became more distinct. 
As he entered the portico he found 
himself in the midst of the company. 
Such handsome and §aristocratic- 
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looking men ; some of them peering 
disdainfully at him through eye- 
glasses! Such lovely girls, smiling 
at him with sparkling eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth, from amidst a cloud of 
gauze and lace, and rustling silks— 
blue, pink, white, and mauve! And 
fragrant flowers, and many-coloured 
lamps ! 

And the whole structure seemed 
to expand, and increase in brilliancy 
and magnificence. It was a glorious 
hall, well packed with company ; 
clusters of chandcliers over-head ; at 
the far end of the saloon an immense 
orchestra, which was thundering out 
the most lively and soul-stirring 
strains. The air was laden with an 
intoxicating perfume of roses; and 
above all arose the sound of tramp- 
ling feet, the gay chattering of a 
thousand tongues, and peals of 
musical laughter. 

All at once, as if by magic, the 
whole assembly burst into a univer- 
sal dance. The band was playing 
the sweet and graceful cadences of 
the Hilda Valse ; and he, without 
knowing how it commenced, or how 
it came about, found himself whirl- 
ing amidst the joyous throng. 

And his partner! The girl whom 
he held so close to his heart, whose 
head rested so lightly against his 
shoulder; whose hair swept out, 
whose warm breath fanned his cheek ! 
He knew she was Mabel, the Belle 
of Belgravia! 

Oh, what a mad dance was that! 
There they went, these two, looking 
unspeakable love into each other’s 
eyes. Their gloved hands pressing 
tenderly ; his whiskers touching the 
girl’s fair cheek, and their parted lips 
almost ready to meet. 

And round and round they glided, 
the music rising and falling in a 
varied strain. He grew giddy and 
breathless, and shealso. The whole 
gorgeous concourse seemed to merge 
mysteriously into THEMSELVES. They 
were conscious of nothing but their 
own wild love, and the soft light 
that beamed from each other’s eyes. 
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Quicker and quicker they went, 
driven about by the maddening 
music which swelled from the Elfin 
band, till just as unconsciousness 
came upon them,a crystal gate swung 
open, and Moreton (without per- 
ceiving the process of the sudden 
change) found himself in a large 
conservatory, with Mabel leaning 
lovingly upon his arm. 

How strange did the change ap- 
pear! Here were flowers and grim- 
looking fern trees, with a pale and 
ghastly starlight shining between 
the leaves; and the cool night-air 
soothed the throbbing of his temples, 
so different from the hot, parched 
atmosphere of the ball-room they 
had just left. 

While he was wondering at all 
this, he seemed to feel the girl clutch, 
terrified, at his arm, and her voice, 
which was whispering love into his 
ear, trembled, and burst into a fear- 
ful shriek. 

A shudder of dread caused his 
blood to freeze, his heart to stop its 
regular pulsations. What object of 
horrors was it, that creeping—creep- 
ing, like a snake—seemed to emerge 
from amidst the forest of ferns. 

It was a SoMETHING, a Beinc of 
Licut, but at first without form. 
Gradually, as it moved, it became 
round and defined in shape. It was 
the moon—only the moon had taken 
the place of a human head on an 
otherwise headless trunk of a human 
form. 

The girl at his side ran from him 
with another piercing cry of dismay. 
But he could not move: he could 
not lift his foot from the ground, 
while the dread object approached, 
dancing a goblin fandango, nearer 
and nearer yet. 

The perspiration stood on his 
brow, and he gasped for breath, 
Still the unnatural monster came 
nearer, and there was another change. 
What seemed to be a moving moon 
took the features ofa man, <A great, 
big head on a little body, with eyes, 
and teeth, and mouth, and nose, all, 
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as it were, running one into the other, 
and staring him full in the face with 
a diabolical grin. 

That face, that ghastly face, that 
drove the girl away. J¢ was the face 
of Sir Harry Vernon, only distorted 
and devilish in aspect now ! 

He felt fingers pressing his throat ; 
tight and tighter in their clasp. He 
was choking; a gurgling sound came 
from his mouth, and—he awoke ! 


“Curse the moon!” ejaculated 
George, as he sprang, rubbing his 
eyes, from the bed, only he used 
a stronger phrase, which, however, 
meant much the same thing. 

But when he stared wildly about 
him, there was no moon to curse, 
for it was quite daylight now, and 
a man in the streets was ringing the 
bell of the house opposite, and cry- 
ing “ Milk, oh !” 

“Eh ! what a horrid dream !” mut- 
tered the young man, with a feeling 
of intense relief that, after all, it was 
a dream only. 

He looked at his watch; it was 
nine o'clock. So dressing himself 
leisurely, he went down stairs to 
breakfast. 

A very comfortable sort of person 
was Mr. George Moreton to enjoy 
himself in those days; and seated 
cosily, in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, before a blazing fire, he pro- 
ceeded to enjoy his breakfast and 
the Zimes, a copy of which his worthy 
landlady was instructed to have laid 
on ,the table ready for him every 
morning. 

“ Births, marriages, and deaths! 
pshaw !” 

George Moreton did not stop at 
these, for he knew how little he had 
to do with the two former, and the 
latter always seems of no conse- 
quence to a young man. 

But what his eye did rather eagerly 
seek was the money article. Truth 
to tell, he was rather anxious about 
the Finsbury Finance Company ; for 
he knew that upon the stability of 
that hitherto flourishing association 


depended not only the fortunes of 
the fair Mabel Deane but his own, 
It was only two or three months ago 
that, upon the strong recommenrda- 
tion of John Staples, Esq., the Chair- 
man, that Moreton had withdrawna 
very large slice of his fortune from 
the Government Three per cent. 
Consols, and invested the same in 
the Finsbury Finance New Issue of 
Ordinary Shares. 

“Consols! Well, my dear fellow, 
of course Consols are very safe,” 
John Staples had observed, as he 
stood one morning warming his back 
at the fire of his own splendidly-fur- 
nished mansion in Belgrave Square. 

“That is what my poor father’s 
trustee used to tell me,” Moreton 
returned. 

“ Perfectly so, my dear Moreton ; 
perfectly so, of course,” said his 
friend, with hesitation. John Staples 
seemed by his manner to think there 
might be a question of security in 
regard to Consols, after all. 

“ Besides, interest at about three- 
and-a-half per cent. is preposterous, 
in the present state of commercial 
enterprise ; utterly preposterous.” 

“It is small. I have somtimes 
thought of trying to invest on mort- 
gage.” 

“Four per cent. ; five per cent., 
perhaps, if you are lucky.” 

“T should be quite satisfied with 
five per cent.,” George answered, with 
a laugh. 

The great financier smiled—a pae 
tronising, half-pitying smile. 

“ You are moderate, my dear sir, 
Few people are satisfied with less 
than ten per cent. now. Many of 
our best and soundest banks pay 
fifteen or twenty per cent. Some of 
our financial and discount companies 
paymuch more. Look at the London 
Discount Foncier, the Grand Finan- 
cial Loan, the—the—well, look even 
at the Finsbury Finance ; not, how- 
ever, that I like to advise.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you, 
Mr. Staples, I am sure,” answered 
Moreton, grateful that the uncle of 
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Mabel Deane should feel an interest 
in him. 

Mr. Staples shrugged his shoulders 
and looked benignant. 

“ Of this, my dear sir, you may be 
assured, if I do give advice, I give 
the best I can, and the best my 
general knowledge of commercial 
affairs will allow me to give. I should 
like to give you a lift if it lay in my 
way, certainly; for you are a different 
sort of fellow—excuse my saying so 
—from the ordinary young men of 
the day. So I said to my .niece, 
Mabel, and she thought so too.” 

Indeed, John Staples appeared to 
take considerable interest in More- 
ton ; he had done so ever since he 
had heard at the club that George 
Moreton had a few thousands at his 
command, And with the desire, no 
doubt, of giving his young friend the 
benefit of his experience and sound 


Tue ordinary shares of the Fins- 
bury Finance Company, which had 
only a fortnight ago stood at 
“y prem.,” and had, at one time, 
actually stood as high as “8 prem.,” 
were now, as George Moreton per- 
ceived by reference to the share-list 
in the Zimes, “as low as 1} dis.” 
And he who had only a little while 
ago, looked upon the Finsbury Fi- 
nance as amine of wealth, by delving 
in which he might acquire those 
riches which would raise him more 
to the level of Mabel Deane; now 
perceived the ground upon which he 
had built his fanciful castles giving 
way beneath his feet ; and likely to 
involve him in poverty if not in 
ruin. 

“TI must go to the City and sell 
these infernal shares !” he muttered 
savagely, as he flung the Zimes to the 
further end of the room. 

He went into the City that morn- 
ing. People were busy as usual, 
running about, some with memo- 
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advice, had invited him two or three 
times lately to Belgrave Square. For 
was it not, indeed, a pity and a 
shame that anybody for whom John 
Staples, chairman of the Finsbury 
Finance Company, felt a friendship, 
should have money which realised 
only three-and-a-half per cent., when 
he, John Staples, had it in his power 
to point out a way of obtaining so 
much more. 

On these occasions George had 
seen Mabel Deane pretty often. 
That young lady had played to him, 
sung to him, looked at him with her 
irresistible eyes, and most probably 
didn’t think or didn’t care anything 
more about him. 

So George Moreton had invested 
a good deal of his fortune in the 
newly-issued ordinary shares of the 
Finsbury Finance Company. 


randum-books in their hands, some 
with the greatest ease and non- 
chalance ; probably these latter were 
they who had got no money to per- 
plex and worry them, But the noisy 
streets looked just the same as usual. 
Nothing that a stranger could detect 
(except, indeed, that some whom 
he might meet seemed anxious and 
careworn in the face) revealed the 


presence of the volcano that was 
about to burst. Where were the 
warnings of the Great Financial 
Panic of 1866 ? 


“Hulloa! Who would have 
thought of seeing you here ? I fancied 
you never ventured this side of 
Temple Bar.” 

It was some stock-broking friend, 
who knew Moreton at the Club, who 
accosted him thus. 

“T have some confounded shares 
I want to get rid of,” George re- 
turned. 

* What in ?” 

“ Finsbury Finance.” 
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“ Rather fishy, I’m afraid ; they've 
gone up a half per cent., though, 
since yesterday.” 

“Would you sell ?” 

_ “Well, I don’t know; they may 
improve.” 

“Perhaps I had better wait a day 
or two ?” 

“ Humph! I met old Staples just 
now. Heseems jolly enough. He 
says that Overend, Gurney, and Co. 
are in bad favour only on account of 
the rumours that the old firm have 
been negotiating to sell their estates. 
Excuse me, old boy: Iam rather in 
a hurry. See you to-night ? Ta, ta!” 

He thought he would wait a day 
or two. If, since yesterday the pro- 
spects of the Finance Company had 
improved, was it not likely a reac- 
tion in its favour had set in, and they 
would improve still more ? 

He went home. In the evening 
he went round to the Club thinking 
to find John Staples, the chairman, 
there. The porter informed him 
that Mr. Staples had not been there 
that day. So he went home uneasy 
in his mind, hoping that the pro- 
spects of the next day would be 
brighter. 

The next day was the day of the 
crash. Overend and Gurney’s were 
closed. Long will that terrible day 
remain in the memory of those who 
had balances at their bankers. Lom- 
bard-street was a scene of utter 
turmoil and confusion. The Bank 
of England raised its rate of discount 
to 10 per cent. People were rushing 
into the private and joint-stock 
banks, eager only to get their cheques 
cashed before the gold was all 
drained from the coffers; and to 
these claims the bankers responded 
with a promptitudeandenergy worthy 
of the reputation for pluck and 
honour achieved by British men of 
business. Instead of closing their 
doors against their timid, and, finan- 
cially speaking, suicidal customers 
on the very stroke of the usual hour, 
they inspired confidence in the hearts 
ofthe wavering, by retaining their staff 
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of cashiers scooping up bullion across 
the counter late into the hours of 
night. Drafts upon their name 
might come in by hundreds; but 
there was the gold ready to meet all 
demands. Who can say but the 
bankers themselves and their active 
advisers, what a strain upon their re- 
sources all this required, at this most 
anxious moment, to maintain their 
integrity and meet their claims? A 
book might well be written on the 
Heroism of Commercial Life ! 

Most of the great firms came out 
of the struggle, strong and stainless, 
But the panic of 1866 was a terrible 
blow to Limited Liability; many 
of the companies, hitherto of repute, 
were swept clean away. Still more 
were so disabled as to require a 
speedy winding-up. But the effect 
upon the whole commercial commu- 
nity was mistrust, leading to stag- 
nation; an effect which only years 
of gradual revival could remove. 

A crowd of official liquidators and 
attorneys, no doubt, made a good 
thing out of the winding-up of those 
bubble companies, as well as of some 
sound but unfortunate concerns— 
almost as profitable to them, per- 
haps, as it had been a few years or 
a few months earlier to the promo- 
ters, the financial agents (and pos- 
sibly the very same attorneys), to float 
the schemes. These were perhaps 
nearly the only persons who did 
profit. The rest of the community 
came to regard limited liability as an 
evil to be avoided as they would the 
plague. And yet limited liability, 
properly conducted, though an in- 
novation in commercial life, is a 
grand thing. 

Of those who suffered little need 
be here said. ‘This book is not the 
record of Joint-Stock enterprise and 
failure. It is but the history of an 


ordinary man and a lovely girl, 
whose character will be unfolded as 
the chronicle wears on. 

Let it suffice that, among the other 
aébris of the smash, the Finsbury 
Finance Company, which had indeed 
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gone up like a rocket, had come 
down like a stick. 

People, when they heard of it, were 
astounded, and would hardly believe 
the reports, which the newspapers 
confirmed as too true. 

What had the directors to say? 
Well, the directors had very little to 
say. They were almost as much as- 
tounded as the unlucky shareholders 
themselves. The thing ought to 
have answered, because other things 
similar to it had answered. And if 
it hadn't succeeded, all they could 
say was other things had succeeded 
no better than they. They had not 
looked very much into the business 
or the accounts. Mr. John Staples, 
who was a personal friend of some 
of them, and whose reputation as a 
financier all the world knew, had 
told them that the Finsbury Finance 
was a good thing. So, upon his re- 
commendation they had accepted 
seats at the Board, and, of course, 
the usual attendance-fees. For the 
rest—well, of course, they were very 
sorry; for were they not, as holders 
of shares, and in lost reputation, still 
greater sufferers than the public 
itself. They would very much like 
to know what Mr. John Staples, as 
chairman and managing man, had 
himself to say. 


Here was all the mischief. It ap- 


peared that John Staples was actual- 
ly the whole soul of the concern, 
and the other directors were puppets 
‘who signed cheques and did what he 
instructed them. 


GEORGE MoORETON was a ruined 
man ; but his first thoughts were not 
for himself, but for the girl with 
whom he had become sopassionately 
enamoured, and who was still more 
irretrievably ruined than he. 

Many were the secret inquiries he 
made about the prospects and move- 
ments of Mabel Deane. Yet he 
could not venture to call upon her 
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But the worst of the affair was, that 
John Staples, Esq., chairman and 
managing director, had managed so 
well that, now the crisis had come, 
he was nowhere to be found. Mes- 
sengers were despatched, to find him, 
in all directions. He had not been 
to Belgrave Square for the last forty- 
eight hours. He had, however, left 
word that a pressing telegram had 
called him to Birmingham, where 
the Company had a branch esta- 
blishment. 

A telegram was sent after him to 
Birmingham, and two of the excited 
directors went after the telegram, to 
recal him instantly to town. A 
telegram was despatched from Birm- 
ingham to say that the chairman had 
not been there. Five hours after 
the arrival of the telegram, and 
nearly at midnight, the two directors 
returned, with lengthened faces and 
gloomy looks, to confirm the omi- 
nous news. 

It was not, however, till a few 
days had elapsed, that the fact was 
thoroughly ascertained, that defalca- 
tions in the company’s accounts had 
occurred to the extent of twenty 
thousand pounds, that John Staples 
wasa swindler and defaulter, aad that 
he was certainly now non est inventus. 

It was suspected by the detec- 
tives, who were put upon his track, 
that instead of going to Birmingham, 
he had taken the express to Liver- 
pool; and in disguise had gone by 
one of the steamers leaving that 
port, no one knew where 








at Belgrave Square for fear of hurt- 
ing her feelings. 

Soon he heard of a sale about to 
take place, and that Mabel, with 
her worthy aunt, contemplated living 
somewhere in the country. How he 
did try to find out what part of the 
country it was into which she was 
about to retire ! 

There is one advantage, even from 
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a cynical point of view, in being 
sympathetic. In thinking for the 
misfortunes of others, we are apt to 
pay less attention to our own. It is 
certain George Moreton did not 
feel half so much the fact that 
he was. now a.very poor man, as 
he did that Mabel Deane was 
a very poor young woman. Of 
course, he was very sorry for their 
misfortunes, and very sorry at the 
family disgrace which had overtaken 
the girl. Still there was some con- 
solation that they were now more 
equalised ; that they had something 
in common. Besides Moreton felt 
a sort of glow, when he reflected, 
that if all her fashionable friends 
deserted and cut her now, he would 
show her that his respect and love 
(he had scarcely let her see that he 
had loved her before) had increased, 
now that she was in misfortune. 

He met his friend, William Ather- 
ton, in Regent Street, on one of 
these early days. 

“« By Jove, old fellow, I was sorry 
to hear of your mishap in regard to 
that infernal Finance Company !” 
that young man exclaimed, as he 
gave the other a friendly grasp of 
the hand. 

“ A bad job, certainly,” returned 
Moreton, knocking the ashes from 
his cigar. 

“You have not lost all you pos- 
sess, I hope ?” 

“No! Thank God I have a thou- 
sand left.” 

“What a scoundrel that fellow 
must have been! I have not, and I 
don’t profess to have much opinion 
of anybody, but I hardly thought 
him such a scamp.” 

“Mr. Staples? Well, yes—I 
suppose so,” returned George, depre- 
catingly, and staring at the smoke 
issuing from his cigar. 

“Confoundedly unlucky for the 
girl! Ruin her chances of making a 
match,” 

“ Poor thing! I am more sorry 
for her sake, Atherton, than I am for 
my own, I love that girl !” 
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Atherton laughed, “ Take my ad- 
vice, old fellow, and love some other 
girl with a little money, to make up 
your own losses, as quickly as you 
can. 

“I shall never love another girl as 
I love her,” Moretonanswered grave- 
ly. 
Me What a constant swain !” cried 
his volatile friend, gaily. “Well, 
Mabel is a fine girl, I confess. In 
fact,” he added in the same light 
tone, “I don’t mind letting you into 
the secret, old fellow, that I was 
rather taken with her myself, and at 
one time thought of making her 
Mrs. William Atherton—I beg her 
pardon, Lady Atherton, I mean, 
for, of course, there is the title for 
her when my father dies. I rather 
suspect, though, the young lady was 
aiming at higher game.” 

“What nonsense you do talk !” 

“ Oh, you needn’t be jealous now. 
I, myself, am as poor as a church 
mouse, and the time I speak of was 
when Miss Mabel was the reputed 
heiress to her worthy uncle’s wealth. 
Under present circumstances, I de- 
voutly wish the young lady a more 
eligible match. Nay, she may marry 
you, Moreton, and welcome, for 
aught I care. I dare say she will 
have you some day, if she can’t man- 
age to secure a better catch. Wo- 
men are like houses at an auction, 
knocked down to the highest bidder, 
only it is the fools who buy them, 
who are commonly seld.” 

“‘ These are not really your senti- 
ments, Atherton. You make your- 
self out far more selfish and cynical 
than you are.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my boy. 
You see Iam an easy-going sort of a 
person, with very little cash at my 
command, as you are aware. I have 
the entree of society by virtue of my 
excellent father’s name. I love plea- 
sure, comfort, and ease uncommonly ; 
and not always having the means to 
purchase them, do the best I can 
with my wits. So my character being 
valuable, I try to impress the world 
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in a favourable way: Ifa man goes 
about saying, What a good fellow 
am I! the world naturally considers 
him aconsummate humbug. Butif 
he takes every occasion to tell the 
world he is a humbug, a cynic, a 
libertine, a cheat, the discriminating 
world laughs at him ; says he’s not 
so bad as he seems, and receives him 
to their bosoms withopen arms. It 
is policy, Moreton—policy! Anyhow, 
I wish success to your suit with the 
fair Mabel Deane.” 

The two friends shook hands and 
parted, Atherton to flit about some 
drawing-room in May Fair; More- 
ton to return homewards to dream 
his dreams. 

Somehow, George Moreton found 
it an exceedingly difficult matter to 
make up his mind to call at Miss 
Deane’s house. He was afraid of 
intruding upon her grief and mortifi- 
cation. He was fearful she had 
heard that he was one of the sufferers 
by the failure of the Finsbury Finance, 
and might regard his presence as a 
reproach. 

If a physiognomist had examined 
George Moreton’s face, no doubt he 
would have pronounced him a grave 
and determined man. Yet, on two 
or three occasions, did this young 
man get as far as the corner of Bel- 
grave-square with the intention of 
knocking at the door where Mabel 
resided, and asking if she were at 
home. As often did he become 
irresolute at the door-step ; stare up 
at the windows, in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of her fair form, and then 
turn dejectedly away. 

At length, by a superhuman effort, 
he conquered his hesitation, and 
found himself, with a fluttering heart, 
in the drawing-room of that, to him, 
sacred house. How he had got 
there, perhaps he himself could not 
have told: the passing of the por- 
tico, the ascending of the noble stair- 
case, allseemedadream. And here 
he was waiting in that drawing-room, 
the blinds of which were pulled down, 
and the furniture disarranged, and 
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covered up, as though it were about 
to be removed. 

Presently he heard the rustle of 
a dress on the stairs and a light step, 
and then Mabel entered the room, 
looking pale, though lovely as ever, 
with a glad smile and a frankly-ex- 
tended hand to welcome him. 

“You, then, Mr. Moreton, have 
not forgotten us in our misfortune, 
like our other grand friends,” she 
said, in a quiet, grave tone. Then 
raising her eyes to his as they shook 
hands, she added, simply, “ I thank 
you !” 

“‘ Miss Deane,” said George, earn- 
estly, “I hope you do not think so 
badly of me as to suppose, for one 
moment, that I could forget you.” 

“‘ Every one else has done so, Mr. 
Moreton, since my uncle has been 
called a swindler. You would 
be surprised what remarkably bad 
memories some of our old ac- 
quaintances have suffered from of 
late. My poor mamma and I were 
driving through the park, for a little 
fresh air, the other day, when Lady 
Margrave, and some others, passed 
us as nearly as I am to you. Would 
you believe it, they none of them 
remembered our faces in the least ?” 

The girl spoke quietly, without 
the least trace of sarcasm and bitter- 
ness in her voice, but with a sad and 
dreary smile. 

“When you have seen as much of 
the hollow world as I have, Miss 
Deane, you will learn to despise it,” 
said George. 

“TI do despise it, though I have 
not your experience of its fickle 
ways. Not that you can claim such 
an advanced age,” she added, with 
a smile, “as quite to look down 
paternally upon us poor young 
maidens.” 

How the heart of George Moreton 
did bound with ineffable delight at 
these playful words. He was such 


‘a grave, jog-trot sort of person, so 


unlike the ordinary young beaux in 
society, and people had been so apt 
to treat him as rather an elderly 
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person, that he had come to regard 
himself almost in the same light; 
and here the young girl of eighteen, 
whom he adored, had skilfully 
brought him down, as it were, to her 
own age. 

“IT am much older than you, Miss 
Deane,” he said ; “and if I could 
advise with you, or do anything for 
you, believe me I should be very 
glad.” 

“T do believe you, Mr. Moreton, 
and I thank you sincerely for your 
kindness,” the girl answered, frankly 
and with a grateful look. “Ha! I 
had almost forgotten,,” she added, 
“that you, too, are one of the vic- 
tims of my uncle’s misfortunes! I 
wonder I am not ashamed to look 
you in the face.” 

“Do not reproach yourself, I en- 
treat, with what is no fault of yours. 
What I have lost in the affair is 
a mere bagatelle.” 

“You are very good to us to treat 
it lightly. Others are not so con- 
siderate. Poor mamma feels it dread- 
fully. Since Lady Margrave and her 
friends cut us so pointedly the other 
day we have not been much out of 
doors, and what with that, and 
anxiety for our future—we shall be 
very poor now—I fear her health 
will fail.” 

“ Pray, take care of that, and take 
care of your own also,” said George, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I feel strong as a young 
lion. I do not fear for myself,” the 
girl answered, smiling. And as she 
rested her fair round arm upon the 
table, she certainly did not look 
much like a lion. 

“You will not remain in this 
house, I suppose?” Moreton in- 
quired presently. He was particu- 
larly anxious to know something of 
the young girl’s future residence. 

“We are going to live in the 
country in a few days. You see we 
are all alone now. Besides, there 
we can live quietly, and our shame 
will not follow us, perhaps.” 

“ Are you going with relations?” 
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“With a brother of mamma’s. I 
have never seen him, but he wrote 
very kindly to us. 

“Ts it very far away ?” said More- 
ton, hesitating, and feeling some- 
how that he was blushing up to the 
eyes. 

“ About five-and-forty miles from 
London—near Brighton, in fact. 
Do you know a little village called 
East Barnsley ?” 

“N—no, I can’t say I do,” 
George answered reluctantly. “I 
very often run down to Brighton, 
though,” he added quickly. He 
was fearful that if he didn’t put in 
some such saving clause, he would 
not be able to find some excuse to 
pay a flying visit one day to East 
Barnsley. 

Just then Mabel’s mother came 
into the room, and the presence of 
that worthy dame put an end to 
anything like romance, and More- 
ton soon afterwards took leave. 

“Miss Deane informs me that 
you are going to live at East Barns- 
ley,” he said, as he rose to go. 

“ Yes,, my biother has kindly in- 
vited us to make his house our 
home for the present,” that lady 
replied. 

“I have sometimes business at 
Brighton,” said George again, blush- 
ing awkwardly ; “ and as East Barns- 
ley is close by, I will take the 
liberty, if you will allow me, to call.” 

“ Do sir, we shall be very glad— 
shail we not, Mabel dear.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, with down- 
cast eyes: then raising them to his 
with a bright flash, she added, ‘ The 
sight of an old face will recall to us 
the memory of those happy, happy 
days!” 

Day-dreams again for George 
Moreton! How light the air seem- 
ed to him as he tripped towards his 
club that afternoon! How bright 


the sky; how cheery, and good- 
humoured, and happy all the pas- 
sengers he met as he passed along 
the streets! Would he have felt so 
joyous and light-hearted, if he had 
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met John Staples in the street, who 
had told him that the Finsbury 
Finance was still a flourishing con- 
cern ; that there had been no panic, 
and that everything for all of them 
was going on as prosperously, as 
before. Very likely not ; formen in 
love are men in love, all the world 
over. And if a grave man of riper 
years is in love with a young girl, is 
there any difference between his love 
and that of a boy still in his teens? 
His love is ‘stronger, perhaps, and 
he is quieter, and does not parade 
the wounds his poor heart has 
suffered, with quite the gushing en- 
joyment of the love-stricken lad ; 
but after all, they are still very much 
the same. 

I dare say the gentlemen at the 
club thought George Moreton very 
dull company that afternoon. They 
could not get him to talk, though he 
had usually as much to say upon 
literature and politics as though the 
world of letters (of course, he had 
written that novel for an old-fa- 
shioned three-and-sixpenny maga- 
zine) and the national weal de- 
pended upon the expression of his 
opinions. He sat there in an arm- 
chair, with a newspaper turned topsy- 
turvy, and staring in the fire, caring 
naught for politics nor art, and filled 
only with his reveries of love. 

And the sagacious old gentlemen 
who watched him, and knew any- 
thing about his private affairs, 
thought he was brooding despon- 
dently upon the loss of his money, 
and the wreck of the unlucky Fins- 
bury Finance, 

“Moreton seems sadly cut up 
about that company,” said one. 

** Poor devil! I am sorry for him 
too,” was the reply. 

That night, when Moreton got 
home, his dreams of bliss still 
haunted him, but he began now to 
be haunted with thoughts of a less 
flattering kind. He came to look 
his position in life more fully in the 
face. He loved Mabel Deane very 
tenderly, no doubt, and Mabel 
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Deane that afternoon had seemed 
very friendly, and kind and grateful 
to him. But there was no mis- 
take about the fact that the bulk 
of his small fortune had gone, and 
that for the future he would have to 
work for his livelihood, perhaps—oh 
ecstatic thought! to work for hers 
also. What should he do? What 
had he got to fall back upon? He 
mentally calculated that he had still 
a thousand or twelve hundred 
pounds at hiscommand. And then 
he thought of those years he had 
passed as an accountant in America, 

Of late years he had been playing 
with life. He would now look be- 
yond the present day—he would no 
longer trust to others to make his 
fortune by any bubble scheme ; he 
would set to, become a thorough 
man of business, and make a fortune. 

He would work quietly and 
steadily to that great end. Have 
done with the world of fashion and 
the giddy fools who trod its path. 
Each day as it passed away should 
see something added to his worldly 
wealth, if it were only a single coin. 
And then when his means were 
enough,—and even fortunes were 
sometimes amassed by hard work, 
economy and a shrewd head in two 
or three years,—he would throw him- 
self and all he had at the feet of 
Mabel Deane. She would then 
know that it was for her he had 
slaved and toiled and saved, for her 
and her dear love. 

Not another day should be frit- 
tered away. To-morrow should be 
the beginning of a new era in his 
life. He would look about him in 
the City, and seek for something to 
which he could turn his hand, and 
when his hand was on the plough 
he would not ake it off till the work 
was done. ‘That was his vow, and 
the next morning it was kept. He 
went into the City, and consulted 
with some friends. He would be 
an accountant ; have an office of his 
own, and work his way upwards 
step by step. 
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A day or two later he called in 
the evening at Belgrave Square. 
The blinds were down, the house 
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was closed, and Mabel Deane was 
gone. 


CHAPTER V. 


.GEORGE MORETON PREPARES TO MAKE HIS FORTUNE. 


It was up-hill work, at first, to 
George Moreton, this new start in 
life: A morning’s walk through the 
highways of the City enabled him to 
settle upon a little office wherein he 
would begin. A second floor, in 
Moorgate Street, was the place he 
chose ; because the position for his 
business was good, the street, for 
London, quiet, and the rent not very 
dear. There were two rooms, or, 
rather, one large room and a closet. 
On the door of the former he had 
painted his name, on the latter the 
word “ private,” and on the door- 
post, down stairs, in large black 
characters, “‘ George Moreton, Pub- 
lic Accountant.” 

Then he collected together all the 
remnants of his little fortune, and 
opened, for the present, a current 
account at a neighbouring bank. 
The experience he had acquired in 
the American house had prepared 
him well for the work he had chosen, 
and when he had purchased pens 
and ink, and so forth, he was ready 
to begin. 

All these preliminaries were easy 
enough, The greatest difficulty was 
to obtain any work to do. How- 
ever, Moreton went quietly and me- 
thodically to business. He advertised 
in the papers ; he hunted up every 
friend and acquaintance at all likely 
to be able to put work in his way. 

He was not long before some 
tradesman, who had let his books 
get into a muddle, and who was fear- 
ful that things with him were not 
quite as they should be, was glad to 
place his accounts in Moreton’s 
hands, in order to obtain a balance- 
sheet. 

This was a beginning, at all events, 
and George set himself to the task 


with energy, care, and a resolution 
to do his best. The tradesman was 
well satisfied with the job, particu- 
larly as the profit-and-loss account 
showed more favourably than he 
had anticipated. He recommended 
Moreton to some one else, and other 
work from similar sources gradually 
flowed in. 

Then some railway director, whom 
Moreton used to know at the Club, 
had quarrelled with his brother 
directors on the board. Sohe came 
to Moreton with a bundle of papers, 
and having explained his views to 
George Moreton, that gentleman 
forthwith proceeded to draw up a 
pamphlet showing that the other 
directors had been carrying on a 
fiscal policy that would soon bring 
the Company to utter ruin; that 
items which properly belonged to 
revenue had been charged to capital ; 
that proper allowance for wear and 
tear had not been made in the ac- 
count for rolling stock, inasmuch as 
sound companies allowed 10.99 for 
depreciation, this unfortunate com- 
pany allowed only 10.98, and so 
forth to the end. 

The director then had this pamph- 
let printed and distributed broad- 
cast amongst the alarmed share- 
holders. ‘The result being the other 
directors got turned out at a general 
meeting ; a new board was provision- 
ally formed, with George Moreton’s 
director at the head. And now it 
became, of course, necessary to show 
that things were going on swim- 
mingly ; so the director brought 
Moreton another bundle of papers, 
and again explained what he re- 
quired, and our public accountant 
manipulated his figures so.well that 
he now made it apparent, if the re- 
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venue was charged to the capital, 
and the rolling stock showed any 
per-centage of depreciation, or none 
at all, ic was all perfectly right and 
proper under the new direction, and 
that everything, in fact, was now all 
as it should be. 

Such is the delightful pliability of 
figures, that in the hands of a skilful 
operator he can prove opposite re- 
sults from the same data. Anyhow, 
the transaction put money in the 
pocket of Moreton, the director was 
pleased, the shareholders were satis- 
fied, and the public generally thought 
they had at length obtained railway 
reform. 

But the most profitable transaction 
that Moreton secured at this stage 
of his career was in relation to the 
winding-up of the Finsbury Finance 
Company. This proved an uncom- 
monly good thing. 

Some of the unfortunate creditors 
of that association filed petitions in 
Chancery to have the company 
wound-up ; some one else opposed, 
though why he opposed, except to 
increase the expenses, and to make 
the unlucky shareholders and con- 
tributaries lose a little more, it would 
puzzle the Vice-Chancellor or the 
Lords Justices’ themselves to say. 

As luck would have it, however, 
Moreton had good interest in a cer- 
tain quarter, so he got appointed 
Official liquidator to the company’s 
estate, and an uncommonly lucrative 
operation did the young man, assisted 
by the solicitor and others, make of 
it, as the increasing debits in his 
banker’s pass-book would show. 

The spring wore on, and early 
summer came, and the bright days 
of June found George Moreton pros- 
pering in his new vocation, working 
early in the morning, and even some- 
times late into the night. Day by 
day saw his little accumulation of 
wealth and securities growing more 
and more. Money-making was plea- 
sant, especially with such an object 
as his, for which money should be 
made, 
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About this time he took a still 
more profitable branch of business, 
which, although not strictly pertain- 
ing to accountancy, is very often 
transacted in accountants’ firms. He 
“did” a few quiet and good things 
in the way of bills. 

In these transactions his West-end 
connexions stood him in good stead. 
As soon as ever it got whispered 
about that George Moreton had a 
little money to lend at a reasonable 
rate; or rather, that George Moreton, 
as an accountant, knew some capi- 
talist who would do this, there were 
plenty of young swells who knew 
George Moreton, and who hunted 
him up in quite a friendly way, to 
see if they could not borrow some. 

Moreton did not relish to have 
anything to do with “risky” bills ; 
he preferred moderate profits and 
safe returns. Besides, he did not 
wish to risk his reputation. There 
is a bad sound attaches to the name 
of money-lender, though why a man 
should not make as much profit by 
merchandising his money as people 
who want money are willing to give, 
providing he does it straightforwardly 
and honourably, it is rather puzzling 
to say. A man who sells cotton or 
corn on credit for the most that his 
customers will give is an upright man 
of business, who may become a mer- 
chant prince. A man who does 
precisely the same thing with his 
money is a being to whom society 
commonly gives a very unflattering 
name. I suspect it is because society 
borrows, and doesn’t like to pay. 

So Moreton preferred to discount 
safe accommodation-bills at twenty 
or thirty per cent, rather than doubt- 
ful ones at forty or sixty. 

“T am an acconntant, not a 
money-lender,” he would say, when 
anyone of his acquaintance in finan- 
cial difficulties came Citywards to 
seek him. “Still, if you bring me 
a good bill that will be taken up 
without bother when it comes due, 
I daresay I can get it done for you 
at a very moderate rate, I am not 
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one of those harpies who wish to 
squeeze out of you sixty or a hun- 
dred per cent, because when the 
paper comes to maturity you cannot 
a ar 

XI, in fact, was fish that come to 
the net of George Moreton; provid- 
ed he did not risk the safety of his 
tackle, or that he could land his 
catch, without the transaction giving 
him very dirty hands. 

And all these months Moreton 
was haunted by the vision of the fair 
face of Mabel Deane. At night he 
would dream of her, in day that face 
would come between his eyes and 
the pages of the ledgers he was 
balancing ; of the long columns of 
figures he was casting up. Some- 
times he would have to stop in his 
task, and then he would sit silently 
gnawing his quill, and lost in his 
reveries of Aer. Some sound in the 
street outside would recall him to 
the realities of life, and then he 
would drive the phantom from his 
mind with a sigh, and resume his 
work, 

Till at last the bright hot days of 
June came on. Moorgate-street 
seemed hot and close ; the people 
who flitted along the London streets, 
round by the Bank, seemed jaded 
and worn : they would take off their 
hats and wipe the perspiration from 
their foreheads. The red-faced old 
Irish woman with her apple-stall, 
seemed choked by the clouds of 
dust, and even her apples appeared 
dried and parched by the excessive 
heat. 

Then, when Moreton went from his 
office to the Bank, or into the quiet 
restaurant to dine, when he turned 
into some little bye-court where 
there was a green tree and a moul- 
dering churchyard, perhaps relics of 
atime when London was different 
from now, howthesight of those green 
leaves, and the sudden tranquillity, 
heightened by the distant rolling of 
the vehicles in the main streets, would 
make the weary plodder long for a 
little rest, for a sight of the green 


country lanes, for a sniff of the 
balmy air, fragrant with new-mown 
hay,—who but the weary plodders 
of daily life in that great City can 
say? 

Moreton felt the daily routine of 
his life growing irksome—he must 
rest, if only for a couple of days. 
Besides, if his body languished for 
the health-giving breezes, did not 
his soul long for a glimpse or even 
tidings of the girl for whom he 
toiled, the girl who was the object of 
his dreams, 

He purchased a “ Bradshaw,” and 
turned to the tables of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast. Yes, he 
would take a couple of days, and run 
down to the queen of watering- 
places, and stop for an hour or two, 
and take East Barnsley on his way 
home. 

He stopped, writing letters and so 
forth, later that night than usual, and 
gave instructions to the small boy 
who sat in the outer office, as an 
apology for a clerk, that he should 
not be in town the next morning, 
and that he might not return for a 
couple of days. 

With a smal! travelling valise in 
his hand, how free and hopeful he 
felt as he set his foot on the platform 
at London Bridge. ‘The ride down, 
free from thought, free from care, 
the bracing breeze blowing over the 
Sussex downs, restored quiteacolour 
to his pale cheeks, and strength and 
vigour to his jaded frame. 

O Brighton! dear old Brighton! 
has not the great genius of modern 
romance, upon whose shoulders must 
surely have fallen the mantle of 
Shakespeare, described thee, and 
written a just panygeric upon thy 
beauties and merits, in one of 
those glorious novels of his, to read 
which must make the heart of any 
of us beat with sympathy and love, 
though pity and full of sadness for 
his fellow-men ? 

It was not the season now; so 
Moreton found but few visitors 
pacing the Parade, or seated on 
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the beach. Besides, it was afternoon 
when he arrived ; the time when the 
hot red brick pavements are deserted. 
What a change from the grimy dust 
and the feverish heat of the metro- 
polis was this, even in the height of 
the mid-day glare! 

Along the King’s Road all the 
gaily-dressed shops and _ spacious 
hotels, which would have certainly 
looked very much like Regent Street 
in town were it not for the green 
balconies, the bay windows, and the 
bolder built houses above them, 
there were not many equestrians 
about, though here and there came 
a fly crammed with the early season 
visitors ; and along the beach, amidst 
a forest of boats, and sails, and fish- 
ing-nets, two or three loud voiced 
boatmen were shouting out invita- 
tions to visitors to have a blow sea- 
ward in the “Skylark” or the “Lady 
Sale.” 

To the left, half-a-mile away, was 
the old Chain-pier, of which Thack- 


EAST 





East BARNSLEY is a pretty little 
village, lying two miles and a 
quarter off the high road to London, 
sheltered from the north by. the 
lofty slopes of the Sussex downs. 
It is a village of not much import- 
ance, though it has a quadrangular 
sort of a place in the centre, with a 
few quaint and irregularly-built cot- 
tages that have been turned into 
shops, and which serves as the mar- 
ket-place. There is the butcher’s 
at one corner, the baker’s being the 
post-office, at the other, while stand- 
ing a little way back from the lane, 
which the finger-post vauntingly 
points out as the way to London, 
and which the villagers themselves 
are pleased to call the London 
Road, stands the “ Barnsley Arms.” 
"Tis a queer little place enough, is 
the “Barnsley Arms.” There is a 
trough in front, out of which any 
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eray has discoursed so kindly. To 
the right workmen were then busily 
driving in piles upon which, later 
that year, was to be constructed the 
new West-pier and Promenade ; 
while still further away was Bruns- 
wick Terrace, with its pleasant green, 
and Hove, and Cliftonville. 

But the sea—the grand old sea 
stretching out in front, away and 
away further than the eye can reach, 
with its constant moan as it comes 
inwards, its white foam as it bursts 
on the shingle, and the crash as it 
rushes backwards once more. 

With a wild delight at his liberty, 
George Moreton stood entranced, gaz- 
ing on theglorious scene, hiseyes fixed 
on the rippling ocean, which flashed 
like a flaming sword in the sunshine 
upon the little yachts and pleasure- 
boats dancing on its bosom. He 
was lost to everything but a dreamy 
sense of rapture and visions of 
Mabel Deane. 


stray horse which may be ridiculous 
enough to go there, may drink as 
much water as he pleases, that is if 
there is any water there for him to 
drink, which there generally is not. 
There is also a rough bench and a 
seat with a little red-curtained win- 
dow at the back, at which you may 
drink your tankard of ale and smoke 
your pipe and welcome. Though 
why the place was called the “ Barns- 
ley Arms,” seeing that Barnsley was 
never of importance enough to have 
any arms-—(indeed, disparaging and 
malicious people used sometimes to 
say that Barnsley was “ one-eyed,” 
also) it would puzzle even John 
Banks, who has “had the place, 
man, boy, nigh fifty year,” himself 
to say If any inquiring mind had 
ventured to interrogate Johnny on 
the subject, he would probably have 
scratched his chin, stared up at the 
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sign-board, and at that other fine 
tablet, announcing that pure London 
ale could be purchased here, then 
shaking his head and answered that 
he supposed the “ Barusley Arms” 
meant something or other, though 
what it was he could not presume 
to state, inasmuch as it had been up 
there in his father’s time, and as he’d 
heard tell, in his gran’father’s afore 
him. So there the matter rested. 

East Barnsley was blessed with a 
blacksmith’s shop, from which the 
sparks could be seen at night light- 
ing up the old place cheerfully ; and 
the clang of the anvils and the roar 
of the forge made that spot of this 
dull village almost lively by day. It 
had also, in the public place, an old 
worn-out pump, the handle of which 
made an incessant creaking, as 
though it were groaning at being 
worried in its old age, and asking 
the public to let it retire from busi- 
ness into private life. 

East Barnsley had also a church 
and vicarage, a quaint, old-fashion- 
ed red-brick structure, that looked 
like a money-box with an Egyptian 
pyramid for its steeple. It was 
over-grown with ivy, however, and 
the grave-stones in the churchyard 
were sheltered from the southern 
sun by ancient elms; so the little 
place looked pretty enough in its 
turality, if not handsome in its 
architecture. It was also certainly 
very innocent, if not attractive in its 
services, for no one had ever 
thought of accusing their good old 
vicar of High -Church proclivities, 
nor yet of Rationalism—indeed, 
old Billy Smith, the carpenter, used 
to lead the singing there on a cla- 
rionet, though the Radicals of the 
place had latterly been talking about 
buying a harmonium. 

The East-Barnsley folks could 
not, however, claim the entire merit 
of having their church to themselves, 
inasmuch as it properly belonged to 
the united parishes of East and 
West Barnsley; though as West 
Barnsley consisted of only two 


cottages, inhabited by two old 
women (one of whom was a reputed 
witch), a cow, and several chickens, 
the people-of East Barnsley had the 
control of the church discipline, and 
the election of local dignities much 
in their own hands. So, of course, 
as may be supposed, when a ques- 
tion of this character arose, having 
no extraneous opponents to quarrel 
with, the East-Barnsley people quar- 
relled among themselves. 

But what was most the pride and 
wonder of these simple villagers— 
though the innovation was not 
looked upon altogether with ap- - 
proval by the more straight-laced 
and rigid of the community—was 
the recent establishment, in the 
school-room, of the Weekly Penny 
Readings. Old Willis, the retired 
draper, who, thirty years ago, used 
t» fancy he had a talent for elocu- 
tion, and ought to have been an 
actor, and who still occasionally 
paid a flying visit to the Brighton 
Theatre when the London stars were 
there, had now an opportunity of 
spouting to his heart’s content ; and 
when he appeared in the reading 
desk on a Monday evening, attired 
in frilled shirt, he almost thought 
himself young again, and that his 
life had not been wasted in the 
linendrapery line, after all. His 
youthful son, Tom, who learnt recita- 
tion from the “ Enfield’s Speaker” at 
the school, had also an opportunity for 
display. And, whereas Willis senior 
would flatter himself that he looked 
young, Willis junior would flatter 
himself, on these occasions, that he 
was growing actually a man, and, 
indeed, looked rather old. 

Thus the performers were satisfied 
in all respects; the audience were 
equally so, for they really consi- 
dered the performance as uncom- 
monly good ; and if there were any 
dissentients who, priding themselves 
upon a critical judgment, wondered 
how Willis could make such a fool 
of himself, or yet let his boy Tom, 
even these were satisfied ina way, 
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for they solaced themselves by re- 
flecting how much better they could 
do these things themselves—if they 
only took the trouble to try. 

It was into the recesses of this 
benighted community that Mabel 
Deane, fresh from the gaieties and 
refinement of Belgravia was con- 
strained to retire. The Reverend 
Septimus Staples, the vicar, was, in 
fact, the brother of John Staples, 
the defaulter, and of Elizabeth 
Deane, the mother of Mabel. 

Elizabeth—“ Bessie,” the two bro- 
thers used to call her—had been 
a very pretty girl in her young days, 
really the belle of Barnsley, just the 
same as Mabel had been for a few 
months the belle of Belgravia, in 
hers. She had married a handsome 


lieutenant without a penny beyond 
his pay, and had gone out to India 
with him, where Mabel was born, 
and he died two years afterwards. 
The widow and her child had then 
returned to. England, and had lived 
in retirement at Brixton, upon a 


small allowance which the lieuten- 
ant’s family remitted her quarterly 
from Scotland, till the return of her 
brether John from Australia, and his 
great success as promoter and di- 
rector of London companies had 
enabled her to live for a brief season 
in grander style. 

John Staples had been the ne’er- 
do-well of the family. His brother, 
Septimus, knew that, when quite a 
youth, he had forged their father’s 
name to an acceptance, and that it 
had almost ruined and broken the 
heart of the old man to meet it, and 
save his eldest son from transporta- 
tion. People of another generation, 
at Barnsley, had often prognosticated 
that John Staples would go to the 
bad, and end his days disreputably. 
Whatever might be the ultimate re- 
sult, he had, meantime, gone over 
to Australia to avoid his numerous 
creditors ; had there acquired a’few 
thousands, came back to his native 
country with the reputation of a 
capitalist and a shrewd man of busi- 
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ness ; had lived in the metropolis at 
arate far beyond his means, con- 
siderable as they were, and the 
reader knows the rest. 

Meanwhile, all these years, Septi- 
mus Staples, the younger brother, 
had been leading a quiet, unobtru- 
sive, and useful life in his own native 
village, unmindful of the ambitions 
of a city life, and anxious only to do 
his duty to God and his fellow-man, 
When informed of his brother’s in- 
famy, the first thing he had done was 
to go down on his knees and be- 
seech His Master to forgive that 
erring brother his many sins; the 
next was to write a letter brimming 
over with love, to ask his sister and 
her child to come to Barnsley and 
make the Vicarage their home. 

Poor Mabel found the change in 
her life by no means a congenial 
one. The quiet and seclusion of 
a little village was not at all that she 
would have chosen. And what a 
difference from the balls, the con- 
certs, the flower-shows, the pic-nics, 
and assemblies, to which she had 
been accustomed, and which she 
had considered almost a necessary 
of life ! 

There was one other thing that 
made the poor girl despond. If the 
truth must be confessed—andin these 
pages, whatever else may be the 
consequence, the truth must be con- 
fesse¢— Mabel Deane was ambitious. 
She knew she was pretty and fas- 
cinating. though that is nothing, be- 
cause all girls know that of them- 
selves ; at least, if they don’t know 
it, they de/ieve it, which amounts to 
about the same thing. She dearly 
loved those balls and concerts, and 
fine dresses, and jewels; she would 
like to have a carriage and a pair of 
beautiful roan horses; she would 
like a recherché little villa at Rich- 
mond, and a town mansion in May 
Fair. 

Now, what was’ the use of being 
beautiful or accomplished, and clever, 
if these qualities could not purchase 
the possessions upon which her heart 
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was set? In a London drawing- 
room, where she could bring her 
fascinations to play upon the hearts 
of men whom it would be profitable 
to win, she had a fair chance of 
a triumph ; but what hope was there 
in a little out-of-the-way, benighted 
village? © Was it not like being bur- 
ried alive ? 

Her worthy old uncle, the Vicar, 
was very kind to her ; and, from the 
first hour of their arrival at Barnsley 
had striven to make both her and 
her mamma as happy and cheerful 
as it was possible in such a dreary, 
old-fashioned, monotonous place, as 
the Vicarage. He took her always 
to the Penny Readings, and very 
proud the venerable, silver-haired 
old gentleman appeared when his 
lovely niece walked into the room, 
leaning on one arm, and his sister 
upon the other. Sometimes, too, 
there would be a school-feast, or 
some other harmless rural dissipa- 
tion, and,then the Vicar always took 
care that his “ pretty little Mabel,” 
as he called her, should be the 
heroine of the occasion. 

But what were these things to her ? 
Weariness ; uninteresting, stupid 
boredom! The only society she 
ever had now-a-days was that of the 
curate, who was a blushing, timid, 
and self-abasing idiot; the little 
doctor, who was as loquacious and 
self-satisfied as the curate was the 
reverse, but was quite as much of 
a stupid ashe. There were also two 
or three farmers, and farmers sons, 
who visited the Vicarage, the latter 
young fellows rather often since 
Mabel had lived there. But these 
she found simply intolerable, and 
their loud, jovial voices and boister- 
ous laugh, disgusting. 

Yet Mabel grew fond of her uncle, 
and, in her way, grateful for his kind- 
ness. Her heart must have been 
hard indeed if she could have helped 
liking him. In various ways the 
girl tried to show her gratitude. She 
would sit on an ottoman at his feet 
and read to him; she would fetch 
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his slippers when he came in from 
visiting his flock, and his hat and 
gloves when he was going away ; she 
would even sing to him of an even- 
ing sometimes, at that ramshackle, 
crazy old piano, which had once 
been the property of the vicar’s young 
wife, ere she had died in her early 
youth, long years ago. It was asad 
trial to the girl’s endurance and good 
nature to sing at that piano, which 
jingled and jangled and went flat, 
and some of the keys would emit no 
sound at all. The old gentleman 
was pleased with it, however. Pro- 
bably it carried him back through 
the long vista of the past, and re- 
minded him of his young wife as she 
used to be. So Mabel would attack 
the groaning instrument with despe- 
ration, and even bring herself to 
smile good-naturedly after it was 
over. Her voice was sweet and soft 
enough in an old ballad, and ringing 
through the rooms of the ancient 
house, made the place quite-cheer- 
ful. I don’t wonder at the Vicar 
liking to hear her, even were it not 
for the associations she conjured up 
in his memory. 

Try what he would, however, the 
Vicar could not make Mabel’s new 
condition otherwise than intolerable 
to her. She pined for her old style 
of life in Belgravia; for the gay and 
brilliant contests in the drawing- 
room, in which she was far excellence 
the reigning queen ; where she was 
the envy of her vanquished rivals 
among her own sex, and the admira- 
tion of the other. Bitterly did she 
deplore the change. In her heart 
she cursed the hard fate which had 
cast her from her own natural ele- 
ment into a state where life was stag- 
nation. No words of pity or com- 
miseration, or in mitigation of his 
guilt, had she for the defaulting chair- 
man of the Finsbury Finance Com- 
pany, whom she regarded only in 
the light of the author of her ruin. 
The heart of the Vicar was sometimes 
hurt by the ebulition of anger and 
denunciation which burst from the 
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girl’s lips when the misdeeds of his 
erring brother were named. 

Possibly some of my readers may 
deem Mabel Deane rather a bad girl. 
Not so; she was merely not a very 
good one. The standard she had 
set up, if she had set up any standard, 
which is exceedingly doubtful, was 
not high. She would have done 
injury to no one wilfully; but she 
would not have made much self- 
sacrifice to do them any good. She 
was rather good-natured than not; 
but she was selfish, ambitious, and 
fond of admiration. Ifshe had been 
in love—and she had never been in 
love yet—I do not know whether 
love could enter her heart — she 
would have thrown over the man she 
loved if he had been poor, for one she 
did not love ifhe had been rich. Not 
that she was much worse than many 
of her sex in this respect, however, 
who frequently do much the same 
thing. It might be unwise in the 
long-run to prefer wealth to affection, 
but it certainly is no great crime, 
and merits neither hanging nor trans- 
portation. 

“‘ Poor young man, he seems very 
uneasy in the society of ladies! 
Is he always so?” She had re- 
marked one day, when the Reverend 
Thomas Wirterbottom, the nervous 
young curate, had been first intro- 
duced to her. 

The Vicar smiled good-humour- 
edly at the remark, 

“He is engaged to be married, 
my dear,” he replied. ‘“ And as he 
has been courting for the last three 
years a very pretty and sensible 
young girl, he ought certainly to be 
accustomed to female society by this 
time. I suppose my pretty Mabel’s 
fascinating Londun ways have rather 
frightened him.” 

“T thought him a very mild-spoken 
and respectful young man,” said 
Mrs. Deane, who was busy knitting. 

“Oh, he is certainly quite that,” 
said Mabel; “ but is not his income 
rather small to support a wife ?” 

. “’ Only eighty pounds a-year. 
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“ Has he no private income?” in- 
quired Mabel, elevating her eye- 
brows in astonishment. 

** Not a penny-piece, my dear.” 

“Dear me, the girl must want a 
husband badly,” Mabel returned, 
with composure. “I should not 
like to get married like that.” 

Better marry a poor man where 
love is than a rich one without it, my 
child,” the Vicar said gravely. 

“They say that when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out 
of the window.” 

“My poor little Sophie confided 
her fate to me, my dear, when I was 
in but very little better circum- 
stances than Mr. Winterbottom, yet 
our love for each other bore us 
through all our trials.” 

“Your father married me, Mabel, 
without a penny beyond his allow- 
ance as a marching lieutenant of the 
line,” added Mrs. Deane, looking up 
from her knitting and over the rim 
of her spectacles; “and no man 
could have been kinder when I was 
laid up with the yellow fever in 
Bombay, and I will say that. Not 
but what I had several good chances 
when I was a girl.” 

“ But if you had had more money, 
perhaps you might have loved each 
other more,” returned the girl doubt- 
fully. 

“That would have been impossi- 
ble !” cried the old man earnestly. 
Our trust in each other, and our 
mutual reliance in our little trials 
made us cling closer together, till 
it pleased God to take my darling 
from me; and He knows that I would 
gladly have given all worldly wealth 
to have kept her by my side.” 

“ Not but what I think Mabel is 
right, Septimus. Money is certainly 
a good thing,” interposed Mrs. Deane 
with decision. “And sorry would 


I be to see child of mine marry be- 
neath her.” 

“ Do not alarm yourself, mamma,” 
said the girl quietly ; “no child of 
yours will ever think of doing such 
a ridiculous thing.” 
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The Vicar shook his head, sadly. 

“T have seen much misery in the 
world, my dear, by ill-assorted mar- 
riages,” he said; “I have seen girls 
sell themselves for riches and posi- 
tion who have died broken-hearted 
women .through their mistake. Be- 
lieve me, Mabel, a crust of bread, 
with honesty of heart, is better than 
a coronet purchased by infamy.” 

“Still I cannot help thinking, 
uncle,” said the girl, laughing, “ that 
love, without plenty, is like treacle 
without that fine crust of bread you 
talk about. It may be very sweet, 


but I fear it is very unsubstantial.” 
Then seeing the old gentleman 
gaze at her almost sternly, 
“Was ever poor girl plagued as 
I am!” she exclaimed, pouting. 
“ Here’s one lecturing me to marry 
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so and so, the other certainly not to 
marry him ; and, after all, there is 
no one at all likely to lead me into 
temptation either way. There, don’t 
be angry with me, you silly man,” 
she added, playfully, kissing the 
Vicar’s cheek. “I think I will never 
marry any one, and ther I can’t do 
wrong. Or, if you wish it, I'll try 
and cut out the future Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, and settle quietly down with 
that simple and unassuming young 
man, upon an income of nothing 
a-year, and what there’s left we'll 
give to the Dorcas Society, that he 
takes such an interest in.” 

So the Vicar smiled and was paci- 
fied. For when Mabel pressed her 
rosy lips thus to his forehead, what 
more could be said ? 








Tame flower shows we have all 
undergone with various degrees of 
complacency, ranging from the 
stoical fortitude with which we gave 
our arm to that portly and common- 
place, yet withal gorgeously-arrayed, 
old lady, from whom we have ex- 
pectations, to the smiling alacrity 
with which we steered through the 
tents the swelling crinoline of the 
fascinating damsel who holds our 
heart, though a mercenary parent 
forbids our owning her hand. 

These tame flower shows I, to my 
sorrow, have surveyed under all 
varieties of place and circumstance. 
I have seem them amid the glories 
of aristocratic Arcadia, and when 
beset by the vulgar holiday-makers, 
at the annual gala, with balloons and 
brass-band contests of our country 
town ; I have seen them when, to 
use the well-known words of an 
eloquent prelate, “the gay dancing 
of painted butterflies in the sum- 
mer’s sun did every justice to the 
exertions of ‘the distressed needle- 
women ;’” and, more frequently, I 
have seen them when the rain was 
dripping through the dismal mar- 
quees, and when the saw-dusted turf 
was like a poultice under foot, and 
the muslin sails flapped limply round 
the yards of steel and wire. 

But I must confess that, even 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, I do not greatly enjoy these 
floral and horticultural exhibitions. 
It is true that I may frequently see 
splendid specimens of exotic blooms, 
lent by the owners of princely gar- 
dens, or sent as advertisements by 
e tensive nurserymen ; but somehow 
I cannot enjoy the sight. 
is there the ceaseless “move on” 
and unrest, but I seem to feel as if 
those delicate plants were out of 
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place amid the crowd, and looked 
reproachfully on those who had com- 
bined to drag them from their re- 
tirement, and to set them as a 
spectacle before, a promiscuous 
public. 

As for the prize cut-flowers and 
fruit, albeit it indicates utter taste- 
lessness, I must confess that I had 
much rather not see them; for the 
grace of nature seems to be com- 
pletely cultivated out of them in 
the process of their taming. These 
picotees and carnations, with their 
regularly-crimped frills, stuck in rows 
on their green tin boxes, are reduced 
to the level of mere floral rosettes. 
The dahlias are “ quilled” till they 
look as if they had been got up by 
an experienced laundress, while the 
roses are apoplectic and aldermanic 
in their full-blown rotundity—all, I 
admit, most wonderful, but to my 
unsophisticated thinking, chiefly 
wonderful as showing how man 
can dis-improve the handiwork of 
Mother Nature. 

Where a display of fruit is added 
to that of flowers, the exhibition be- 
comes positively provocative of evil 
deeds. I do not object to the gran- 
deur of the crested pine-apples—to 
the bunches of grapes that recall 
the clusters of Eschol—or to the 
carmine bloom on the cheeks of 
those delicate peaches; but we do 
protest against having such induce- 
ments to break the eighth and tenth 
commandments put under our very 
noses in those close and stuffy mar- 
quees. It is said that in the Ham- 
burg Workhouse those who have 
been idle in the morning are sus- 
pended in a great basket over the 
dinner table, so that they may see 
and smell the viands provided for 
the industrious, but may not taste 
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them. Now, no doubt this is avery 
admirable punishment for lazy pau- 
pers, but it is rather too bad to in- 
flict a worse discipline on those 
whose idleness is their misfortune, 
and who have paid their money for 
the benefit of the associated gar- 
deners. 

As for those huge, coarse-haired 
gooseberries, and those giant staves 
of rhubarb (a rank growth surely 
never meant to be eaten by civilised 
men, unless in famine times, and yet 
passing itself off as a kind of fruit, 
and nestling under pastry which 
should cover young green goose- 
berries and currants), those peas of 
prodigious poddiness, those turnips 
scoured to unnatural pallor, and 
carrots polished up into equally un- 
natural brilliance, I conceive they 
can haye interest only for green- 
grocers and costermongers. 

If we are told that it is the very 
object of these exhibitions to increase 
the size of fruits and vegetables, just 
as races are maintained for the im- 
provement of the breed of horses, I 
say, “ For mercy’s sake, don’t make 
these things any bigger: already 
carrots and turnips are becoming 
only fit food for cattle; already 
gooseberries are getting like plums, 
and strawberries like tomatoes, and 
they will become hopelessly coarse 
if they are induced to develope 
themselves any further.” 

But rising now from the material 
to the the moral standpoint, I do 
not see that these great exhibitions 
subserve any good social purpose. 
They certainly cannot be counted 
healthy recreations—they are much 
too loungy and too crowded for that ; 
nor do they stimulate any generous 
feelings in the minds of the owners 
of gardens, or in their gardeners. 
Too often, if the owners of gardens 
take interest in the competition for 
prizes, they are envious of rival pro- 
ducers of flowers and fruit ; and so 
their garden, instead of being a place 
of restful enjoyment, stirs up feelings 
of bitterness about trifles which are 
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utterly unworthy of a second thought. 
The queen cluster in the vinery is 
watched with anxiety only that it 
may eclipse and discrown the re- 
presentative of some rival palace of 
glass. Or if the owner leaves the 
competition to the gardener, then 
he is obliged to cull his flowers or 
pluck his fruits with trepidation and 
circumspection, lest he should take 
something which the said gardener 
is raising for exhibition. Amongst 
the gardeners themselves, while a 
little generous emulation, for the 
credit of their masters’ and their own 
skill, is healthy and desirable, yet 
the strife for money prizes or valu- 
able medals and cups inspires them 
with a mercenary and hireling regard 
for Flora and Pomona, which is most 
certainly bad. 

Socially, then, I submit that these 
great flower shows—galas, with £ 300 
in prizes, are a mistake, and do mis- 
chief. The village show—limited to 
a parish, or to a group of three or 
four neighbouring parishes, where 
the squire lends a few choice flowers 
as an ornamental back-bone for the 
central table, and where the squire’s 
gardener does not compete, but 
leaves the dona-fide cottagers to con- 
tend not for a few shillings, which 
are spent in the pot-house, but for 
substantial prizes such as spades and 
rakes, stamped with the name of the 
show, or pictures and clocks—articles 
which may be used withhonest pride, 
or may be left as humble heir-iooms 
to decorate the cottage home—these 
village shows certainly do good. 
They are simple and modest, and 
unpretending like the flowers them- 
selves, and they encourage the hard- 
worked labourer to give a few extra 
hours a week to his own little plot, 
especially where prizes are given, as 
they should always be, not only for 
the largest produce (which may be 
the result of accident), but also for 
the best-kept garden or the most 
simple orchard. 

Such unpretendirg shows do not 
attract a great crowd of strangers, 
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with the concomitant drinking and 
disturbances, and therefore I say to 
those who promote them in their 
own neighbourhood, go on by every 
means in so doing, but be specially 
watchful lest your ambition to outdo 
some neighbouring show betray you 
into the common mistake of letting 
your exhibition become too large to 
be useful. The writer was lately 
present at a flower-show in a mere 
village, which had gone on swelling 
itself year after year till the prizes 
were some hundreds of pounds, and 
the hire of the marquees alone cost 
£50. Of course, to meet such out- 
lay it was necessary to puff it over 
the whole country-side with flaring 
posters on every wall—special trains 
ran from all neighbouring towns— 
and on the day itself the field where 
the tents were pitched was filled 
with a mob of all sorts of folk. It 
is true that it was a fine day after 
much wet, the scheme paid finan- 
cially, but professional growers from 
a distance carried off the prizes, the 
villagers were swamped in the crowd, 
their part in the show attracted little 
notice when put beside the com- 
petitors’ for great prizes, while the 
whole village was demoralised by 
an invasion of roughs for ten miles 
round. But I have wandered from 
the subject which suggested my title, 
and it has betrayed me into these 
remarks. The inducement to put 
pen to paper was on this wise. 

The other day the writer was 
passing through a large provincial 
town, lounging along in that leisurely 
and observant mood which is inci- 
dental to waiting for a train three 
or four hours in a strange place. 
For lack of other interest, he was 
making the most of the cheap amuse- 
ment of staring into all the shop- 
windows, which it would be vulgar 
to be seen doing in his own market 
town ; and was reading, with un- 
wonted precision, the bills that were 
posted on the blank walls. In the 
course of his sauntering his eye 
lighted on a small hand-bill headed, 
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“ A Wild-Flower Show!” The idea 
was new to me, and so I was well 
pleased to find that the said exhibi- 
tion was then actually open in the 
school-room of one of the neighbour- 
ing churches. Briskening up my 
pace, and by dint of a few inquiries, 
I soon made my way to the place of 
exhibition, The charge for admission 
was only a penny, and it was left to 
every one’s honour to pay it, as the 
money-box took care of itself on a 
chair by the door. 

The schoolroom was not a par- 
ticularly good one, and by no means 
in a first-rate neighbourhood. It 
was one which apparently would 
hold about a couple of hundred 
scholars. Its managers had, how- 
ever, made the most of it. The 
walls were not white-washed, but 
green-washed ; a pale green hue, 
which had a very soothing effect on 
the eye. I afterwards ascertained, 
what may be mentioned here, that 
this green-wash had been adopted 
from the suggestion of one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools, who had 
proved by experiment that the 
spirits, aad consequently the health 
of children in factories or schools 
were much better when the walls 
were coloured pale green or blueish 
white, than when they were the 
usual dull and neutral tints of buff 
or grey. I had the curiosity to ask 
what the green-wash was made of, 
and found that it consisted simply 
of whiting, green verditer, and a 
little ochre, and that the cost was a 
mere trifle in advance of common 
white-wash. 

But besides its cheerfulness, the 
green-washed walls have this other 
advantage, that framed pictures, 
which in this school wisely took the 
place of maps, are shown to much 
greater advantage. I must confess 
that maps, which are the usual gar- 
nishing of school-walls, though they 
may cover a good deal of the space, 
which perhaps is rather damp-stained 
or dirty, yet certainly are suggestive, 
to my mind, only of dismal and 
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rather wearisome lessons in geo- 
graphy. I think it is much better 
to let the maps be rolled up and 
kept in the cupboard till they are 
required for the lesson, and to put 
on the walls some simple but cheer- 
ful pictures, each having some plea- 
sant thought palpably contained in 
it. 

But to return, once more, to the 
Wild-Flower Show. When I en- 
tered the schoolroom I found that 
the doors, windows, and pillars were 
wreathed with evergreens; a table 
ran down the centre, and on it the 
nosegays of wild-flowers were dis- 
played; while on the other tables 
there were competitive groups of 
grasses, ferns, and wild roses, for 
which prizes had been offered to 
the scholars. And I must say that 
I have seldom seen a prettier sight. 
Here was unsophisticated Nature, 
not art and man’s device ; and I was 
confirmed in my preference for the 
flowers as they grow in the hedge- 
rows over those which are selected 
and crossed and drilled and quilled 
by the scientific gardeners. 

There was, moreover, a simplicity 
supply about the vessels which con- 
tained the nosegays, very different 
from the green regulation stands 
and boxes. For instance, one beau- 
tifully-arranged nosegay of wild- 
flowers was in an earthenware pan 
used by the poor for washing, par- 
tially concealed by a cotton hand- 
kerchief, over which some fern- 
leaves drooped. Another posy stood 
in a cracked ewer, and others in 
various jugs and crockery-ware, tell- 
ing plainly that they had come from 
humble cottage homes. 

The grasses had 2 table to them- 
selves, and they proved that these 
wild-flower shows (for I found that 
this was the fourth that had been 
held in this school) educated the 
eye and taste of the young folk. 
The ferns competition, it appeared, 
was an addition to the show for the 
first time, but there were some small 
but tidy collections, which no doubt 
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will be improved on in the future, 
when the scholars have had time to- 
learn something more of the rather 
intricate varieties of this tribe of 
plants. Few could doubt that such 
a wild-flower show would do much 
social good ; if they did doubt, they 
ought to have been with me as I 
passed amongst the orderly but 
cheerful group of working lads and 
lasses, who belonged to the school, 
and to have observed the interest 
with which they inspected the 
flowers, and have listened to their 
criticism on the award of the judge, 
a skilful nurseryman of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was even more interesting to 
overhear the remarks of the scholars’ 
parents, who were present in large 
numbers—how they never seed so 
grand a sight ; how Jim had walked 
twelve miles the night before to get 
a special fern; how our Tom had 
worrited ever so till the father went 
wi’ him to get some flowers on the 
river bank; how my master never 
came home to his dinner, but came 
over to the school from his work to 
help Polly to sort out her grasses 
and set them up right ; and how our 
lad had said that he had got the 
prize last year, and so the other 
scholars said it was no use their try- 
ing if he tried, and so he had just 
sent some posies to show what he 
could do, and to deck the tables, 
but not for competition. 

Being anxious to learn at what 
cost this wild-flower show, which 
seemed so simple a way of giving 
much pleasure and doing much 
good, was managed, I made bold to 
find out the secretary and to ask 
him, and obtained the following 
particulars. The schedule of prizes. 
was simple enough, no more than 
this :— 


I. The best Nosegay of Wild Flowers :— 
Ist. Prize—A Flower-vase. 
2nd Prize.—Glass Sugar-basin and 
Cream-jug. 
3rd Prize.—Book on Wild Flowers. 
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The prizes to be awarded for variety of 
specimens and the taste of arrangement. 

II, The most tasteful Bunch of Grasses : 

1st. Prize—A Framed Picture. 
2nd Prize.—Small China vase. 

III. The best Bunch of Wild Roses only: 
1st Prize. —A Porous Water-bottle. 
2nd Prize.—A knife. 

IV. For the best Specimen of different 

Ferns : 
Ist Prize.—Book on British Ferns. 
2nd Prize.—An Ornamental ink- 
stand. 

V. The best design of Word Try done 
in Leaves, Flowers, Mosses, and 
fastened on Card or Board. 

Ist Prize.—A Framed picture. 
2nd Prize.—Glass Sugar-basin and 
Cream-jug. 

The cost of these prizes was about 
thirty shillings, the printing and 
distributing bills cost ten shillings 
more, while the receipts at the door 
—the charge for admission being 
threepence from two to six o'clock, 
and one penny afterwards, all the 
school being free, amounted to 
42 10s. so that there was a small 
balance in hand. 

I trust that this imperfect photo- 
graph of one of the pleasantest 
sights I have stumbled upon for’ a 
long time, may induce any of my 
readers who have to do with schools 
to make the experiment of a Wild- 
Flower Show. The early autumn, 
when the leaves are just turning, and 
when the glossy wild-berries are 
spangling the hedges, would be a 
season when most beautiful effects 
might be easily produced. 

In districts where artistic manu- 
factures prevail, such as china-paint- 
ing, or print-designing, I cannot 
conceive any better method of edu- 
cating the eye in the principles of 
true beauty of form and colour. 
And, everywhere, it isno insignificant 
boon to make rambles through the 
fields more interesting andattractive, 
by fostering in the young an obser- 
vant and intelligent regard for the 


wild-flowers which our all-bounteous, 


Creater has given— 
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To minister delights to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 
Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain high ; 
And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passeth by. 


The children of the poor have few 
toys enough, and it is our wisdom, 
as well as our duty to help them to 
draw as much delight as they may 
from all sources of sinless pleasure, 
And when their attention is thus 
called to them, their young and un- 
tutored natures will find a joy in 
flowers, more true, perhaps, than 
other more favoured ones draw from 
them, and more keen because they 
have fewer distracting interests. 
This thought is thus expressed in 
some verses, written by the late 
Lady Noel Byron, on hearing of 
prizes being given to the children 
employed in a cotton mill for the 
best nosegay of wild-flowers, and as 
they are not much known, we may 
be allowed to make them the pen- 
dant of our paper:— 


Who loves the wild-flower best— 
The sailor who has never seen 
For many weeks the living green 
Of earth’s familiar breast ? 


Perchance ’tis he who hath 

In fever on his bed reclined, 

And meets the healing fragrant wind, 
And primrose on his path ? 


Or is he still more glad— 
Who issuing from the prison’s gloom, 
Imagines all the flowers that bloom 
In heightened colours clad ? 


No! there is yet a joy more pure, 
Less tinctured with regret or fear : 
Where memory mingles not a tear— 

Oh! may that joy endure. 


Tis when the factory child 
Strives for the kindly-offered prize, 
And gathers for the judge's eye 

A garland fresh and wild. 


In that sweet garland blend 
Our Heavenly Father's smile of love, 
And the best pledge—how dear above== 
That man shall be man’s friend ! 
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IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION REFORM.' 


AN intelligent observer might have 
noticed how general opinion, three 
years ago, floated dubiously around 
the Irish Land question, and hesi- 
tated to pronounce itself upon it. 
There was a fixed, honest, and earn- 
est purpose to do justice to the Irish 
tenant farmer ; but there was much 
uncertainty as to the nature of his 
claims and with respect to his true 
status ; there was the difficulty of 
getting rid of prejudices in order to 
comprehend his position ; above all, 
his cause was injured in the eyes of 
moderate and thoughtful persons by 
extravagant and offensive preten- 
sions, impossible to reconcile with 
the rights of property. A few 
months, however, of patient inquiry 
sufficed to explain the facts relating 
to the whole system of Irish land 
tenure, and to lay bare the grievances 
of the Irish occupier; and the Legis- 
lature, fully, if slowly, enlightened, 
passed, with little opposition, a great 
reform, which went far beyond what 
practical statesmen and _ politicians 
had thought expedient a short time 
before. As it was with the Land 
question of Ireland it is with that of 
Irish University Reform; and if 
time be allowed for public opinion 
to mature itself on the second sub- 
ject, as it was to ripen upon the 
first, the settlement of both, we may 
reasonably expect, will present phe- 
nomena of the same character. The 
facts of the University system of Ire- 
land, the anomalies and harsh in- 
equalities in it, and the manner in 
which it hurts the feelings of a por- 
tion of the community at least, are 
very imperfectly known to English- 
men ; and the sentiments of Irishmen 
are widely divided on this, as on many 


other subjects. Moreover, theories 
which, however plausible and even 
sound they may be in the abstract, fail 
to meet the real circumstances of the 
case, or to afford a fair solution of 
the problem, have exercised an un- 
fortunate influence in this respect 
on the popular judgment; and the 
inadmissible demands of the heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland have provoked jealousy on 
the other side, and have caused Pro- 
testant susceptibilities to affect the 
calm consideration of the question. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
the public mind is a good deal per- 
plexed in this matter, nor yet that 
this fluctuation of view is faithfully 
reflected in the House of Commons, 
though time, thought, and a candid 
endeavour to discover the truth will, 
we are assured, lead Parliament be- 
fore long to sound conclusions. We 
purpose, in. order to promote this 
object, to examine briefly the present 
condition of University education in 
Ireland, to point out where it con- 
flicts with justice or fails to satisfy 
legitimate claims, and to indicate 
what, in our judgment, should be 
the principles of a true reform. We 
do this the rather that the only plan 
for improving the University system 
of Ireland which has, as yet, been 
before Parliament is essentially par- 
tial and inadequate, and, indepen- 
dently of other objections, falls so 
short of meeting the fair require- 
ments of large classes of Irishmen 
that it almost appears to them a 
cunning device to maintain existing 
anomalies by the expedient of an 
illusory compromise. We should, 
indeed, think poorly of British 
statesmanship were Parliament to 





* The opinions in this paper, embodying the views of an able and impartial writer 
in the Zimes, does not necessarily commit the Editor of this Magazine. 
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accept Mr. Fawcett’s Bill as ap- 
proaching even in the remotest de- 
gree a settlement of the complicated 
question of University Education in 
Ireland. 

What, then, is the University 
system of Ireland, and what the 
grievances connected with it? The 
only institutions worthy of the name 
of Universities in the sister island— 
that is, capable of granting degrees 
of various kinds recognised by law 
—are the University of Dublin, or 
Trinity College, and the compara- 
tively modern Queen’s University, 
with its colleges of Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway. ‘Trinity College de- 
serves our attention first, as being 
the more ancient seat of learning, 
and the one more especially identi- 
fied with the history, the glories, and 
the traditions of the higher educa- 
tion of the country. ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, founded in 1591, and, there- 
fore, fairly deserving the name of 
“old” given it by its reverent sons, 
may be briefly described as a Uni- 


versity which has become merged, 
so to speak, in a College, though 
originally designed for a more ex- 


tensive purpose. There can be 
little doubt that the institution, es- 
tablished three centuries ago by 
Burleigh “for the general advance- 
ment of piety and learning,” was in- 
tended gradually to become in Ire- 
land what Oxford and Cambridge 
have been with us, and to expand 
into a number of societies, united 
undera common government. This 
conception, however, was never 
realised; and the University of 
Dublin, though in theory distinct, 
has never practically been more 
than a second appellation of the 
community in which it has really 
been absorbed, or perhaps we 
should say a more sounding title. 
Trinity College, in its general orga- 
nisation, its discipline, and its in- 
ternal administration, resembles in 
several important particulars the 
chief colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, if we could think of these as 
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standing alone, without numerous 
rivals or equals; but in some re- 
spects it has little in common with 
our medizval centres of learning. 
The Society is virtually under 
clerical government, for a Provost 
and seven Senior Fellows have the 
control and direction of almost 
everything, the duties of education 
devolving on a body of some 20 
Junior Fellows ; and all these func- 
tionaries, with rare exceptions, must 
be clergymen of the late Established 
Church of Ireland, or at least be in 
Anglican orders. Trinity College, 
too, has its exhibitions, its scholar- 
ships, its professorships, and its staff 
of officials, including its Parliamen- 
tary representatives, much in the 
same way as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and its ordinary life and 
academic usages, the aspect and the 
costume of its members, its Library, 
its Chapel, its Examination Hall, 
and even its Gardens and Quad- 
rangles, remind an observer, with 
some differences, of scenes familiar 
to many of our readers along the 
banks of the Isis and the Cam. 
The college, however, must be dis- 
tinguished from its elder sisters in 
some respects ; and in several parti- 
culars it certainly has an affinity 
with the University of London. It 
has from 1200 to 1300 students; 
but 230 only are in full residence ; 
some 500, though outside the walls, 
enjoying, as regularly living in Dub- 
lin, all the advantages of the Uni- 
versity teaching ; and the remainder 
being wholly non-resident, and con- 
nected with the University only by 
attendance at the periodical exami- 
nations preliminary to obtaining de- 
grees. It is this rarity of resident 
members and great number of non- 
residents which forms one of the 
most vital differences between Tri- 
nity College and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and in this way the institu- 
tion of the Tudors has become assi- 
milated in some particulars of im- 
portance to the London University. 
Being, too, in the centre of a great 
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city, Trinity College men are more 
under the influence of political senti- 
ment than the members of the old 
Universities of England; and for 
this reason, also, among others, they 
do not possess the distinctive breed- 
ing—the peculiar academic manner 
and tone—conspicuous in Oxford 
and Cambridge society. As regards 
the education of Trinity College, it 
is, perhaps, rather too eclectic, and, 
especially in its classical school, 
rather wanting in thoroughness and 
solidity ; and, owing to causes we 
shall note hereafter, the institution 
has scarcely produced its due pro- 
portion of men eminent in litera- 
ture, philosophy, and even science. 
Nevertheless, it is a noble centre of 
instruction ; its teaching follows the 
true principle, that the forming the 
intellect, and not the acquiring of 
mere knowledge, should be the 
great object ; and its sons certainly 
hold their own in the competition 
of professional life and other trials 
of mental rivalry. 

But though Trinity College is, in 
many respects, a flourishing seat of 
education and learning, it is not 
without defects and abuses, regard- 
ing it merely as a structure establish- 
ed on a basis essentially narrow, and 
without reference to its national 
aspect. Its government is emphati- 
cally a close oligarchy, the Go- 
vernors, the Provost, and Senior 
Fellows being absolute, and practi- 
cally beyond control ; and this oli- 
garchy, like others of its kind, has 
not been devoid of self-seeking, of 
illiberality, and of a timid Conserva- 
tism, occasionally mischievous in its 
tendencies. The revenues of the 
College are not very large—about 
464,000 or £65,000 a year—made 
up of public and private endow- 
ments, and of different varieties of 
fees ; but in bygone times the Col- 
lege estates were recklessly misman- 
aged and leased away ; it is said 
that residence is discouraged through 
arrangements not very easy to un- 
derstand with respect to College 


accommodation ; and the fees charge- 
able to non-residents are certainly 
high for a poor country. The 
efficiency of the University has thus 
been impaired, and its governing 
body and their subordinates enjoy, 
on the other hand, a monopoly of 
wealth, privileges, power, and offices, 
in many respects attended with evil. 
The Senior Fellows receive incomes 
of from £1200 to #1500 a year, 
sums for which they appear to give 
little return—extravagant, we should 
say, in amount—and which, aggre- 
gated in a few hands, unduly lessen 
the University prizes, and improper- 
ly limit their distribution. As the 
regular incomes of the Junior Fel- 
lows from College sources are ridicu- 
lously small, they are accordingly 
obliged to devote themselves to 
teaching, in order to obtain a com- 
petence ; and the result is that their 
best years are frittered away in the 
work of tutors, earning from £300 
to 700 a year, and that few, if any of 
them, have the leisure required for 
fruitful study. This, unquestionably, 
is the true cause of the comparative 
inferiority of Trinity College, con- 
sidered merely as a literary centre ; 
it has been, not altogether unjustly, 
called derisively “the silent sister,” 
because it has forced its best intel- 
lects to spend their prime in the 
drudgery of ushers, ‘The principal 
abuse, however, we think, in the 
internal administration of the Col- 
lege is that all the Fellows grow old 
in office and fall behind the scholar- 
ship of the age, to the obvious dis- 
couragement in every way of younger 
men, and to the general detriment 
of high education. We can hardl 

conceive a worse impediment to Uni- 
versity development than this; and 
when we add that a great many of the 
professorships and similar appoint- 
ments have become appanages of 
the Fellows, and that Trinity College 
is not free from an_ intolerable 
anomaly common in Ireland—the 
retention of offices by worn-out men 
who do their work by deputy for 
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years—we shall understand that the 
management of the place is certain- 
ly very far from perfect. In fact, 
monopoly and exclusive privilege 
have left their mark on this institu- 
tion as upon others of a similar kind, 
and we see the results, not only in 
abuses connected with its ruling 
powers, but also in the administra- 
tion of the wealth of the College, so 
far as regards its inferior members. 
Apart from its special defects, 
Trinity College has not, and cannet 
acquire under existing circumstances, 
a national character, repelling, as it 
does, Roman Catholics from its pre- 
cincts, 

The Queen’s University, with its 
three subject colleges, is widely dif- 
ferent in most respects from the an- 
cient Elizabethan foundation, raised 
“beside Dublin,” in the sixteenth 
century. The work partly of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and in part of 
the succeeding Government, it is a 
purely modern creation ; and it was 
unquestionably founded to supple- 
ment the want of the higher Roman 
Catholic education, which, owing to 
the peculiarities of Trinity College, 
was felt even in the last generation. 
It represents for university education 
the principle of compromise between 
sects embodied in our legislation for 
the primary education of the Irish 
people ; and, as in the case of the 
national system, it insists on secular 
instruction only, simply facilitating 
religious teaching’; and it thus tries 
to attract to its sphere the members 
of all religious communions. The 
University is distinct from the Col- 
leges; it is governed by a mixed 
Senate, selected by the Crown and 
its Convocation; it holds its meet- 
ings at Dublin Castle, and its prin- 
cipal functions seems to be to grant 
degrees to the College students. The 
Colleges, situated, as we have seen, 
in the cities of Cork, Belfast, and 
Galway, are handsome, and eyen 
noble structures ; they are maintained 
by the State at large expense, and 
their President and Professors are 
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competent scholars, notwithstanding 
all that has been said against them. 
As regards the education given in the 
Colleges, it is hardly equal to that of 
Trinity, being more showy but less 
thorough; but it is by no means 
worthless. In fact, taking competi- 
tive examinations as a test, the 
Queen’s University stands very high ; 
and, though this test is far from de- 
cisive, it certainly is of some value. 
Its administration is generally sup- 
posed to be reasonably good, and 
few of the anomalies probably exist 
which affect the older foundation in 
Dublin. The Queen’s University 
and Colleges may be said to have 
done good service in imparting 
knowledge to a portion of the youth 
of the middle classes—to the higher 
they are almost unknown — and, 
though their enemies say that their 
partial success is due to a system of 
honours and prizes which hardly 
falls short of wholesale bribery, it is 
untrue that they are mere failures. 
Yet, like Trinity College, these in- 
stitutions are in no sense of National 
character; and they do not fall in 
with the wishes and wants of a part 
at least of that large section of the 
people for which they were chiefly 
designed. The principle which, mo- 
dified and tempered, has made the 
primary education of Ireland, in the 
proper meaning of the word, Na- 
tional, has not succeeded when car- 
ried out, under different conditions, 
in the higher education ; and the at- 
tempt to create a University system, 
in the hope that compulsory secular 
teaching, and merely voluntary reli- 
gious instruction, would be satisfac- 
tory to all communions, has practi- 
cally excluded a great number of 
Irish Roman Catholics from the in- 
tended benefit. We may be con- 
vinced that in this they are wrong ; 
we may censure the “ blind obe- 
dience” to the injunctions of the 
hierarchy of Rome, which has pro- 
duced or increased this sentiment ; 
but the fact remains; andif itis true 
that institutions are made for men, 
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and men not merely made for insti- 
tutions, it cannot be disregarded by 
statesmen. The Roman Catholic 
students of the Queen’s University 
are not nearly a fourth of the whole 
body, although, considering the class 
of youths who are usually educated 
in that’ institution, they ought per- 
haps to be a majority ; and there can 
be no doubt that Roman Catholic 
parents dislike generally what they 
are told is a “ godless,” a “ secular,” 
and an “ indifferent” system. The 
establishment of the “ Catholic Uni- 
versity,” which, though unable to 
confer a degree, is largely endowed 
by private subscription, is a con- 
lusive proof of this; and, in view 
of the facts, it is simply untrue 
that the Queen’s University is really 
National. 

Trinity College, therefore, and the 
Queen’s University do not form a 
satisfactory system of University life 
for Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone is 
correct in saying that the Roman 
Catholics have a real grievance as 
regards the higher education of Ire- 
land. The next question is, how it 
is proposed to remedy this alleged 
wrong; and for this purpose we 
shall briefly examine some of the 
projected schemes of reform. The 
first plan which deserves notice is 
the now well-known Bill of Professor 
Fawcett, put forward plausibly and 
with high pretensions, but which, 
we trust, will not obtain the sanction 
of a Parliament pledged to carry out 
justice in its Irish legislation. Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill proposes only to deal 
with the status of Trinity College ; 
and, therefore, it might be enough 
to say, that the real problem being 
the reform of the entire University 
system of Ireland, such a measure 
obviously is inadequaté; but as, 
were Mr. Fawcett to succeed, it 
would, probably, be impossible to 
effect a change in Trinity for a con- 
siderable time, we shall glance at 
his intended project. Mr. Fawcett’s 
objects would seem to be to deprive 
Trinity College of its sectarian cha- 


racter and to make its government 
more liberal than it is; and for this 
purpose he seeks to throw open alk 
offices and honours connected with 
the place to its members generally, 
irrespective of creed, and at the 
same time to partition the govern- 
ment between two Committees or 
Boards, the first charged with the 
supervision of the University studies 
and kindred subjects, and in part 
elected by a guasi-popular suffrage ; 
and the second designed, we con- 
ceive, chiefly to administer the re- 
venues and such matters, but almost 
without an elective element. To 
attain the first end, Mr. Fawcett 
proposes to abolish religious tests of 
all kinds, as conditions of University 
prizes, so that the Provost, the 
Fellows, the Foundation Scholars— 
in a word, the authorities of the in- 
stitution,—who must now be Epis- 
copalian Protestants, and, in many 
instances, must be in Orders, may 
be of any faith or communion ; and 
since it follows that these appoint- 
ments may in all cases be held by 
laymen, he aims at subverting, at 
least in theory, the present exclu- 
sively clerical government of the 
place. To attain the second end 
Mr. Fawcett would assign “‘ the con- 
trol of all studies in the College and 
the granting of all graces for degrees” 
to a “Council” composed “ of the 
Provost and the seven Senior Fel- 
lows,” of “four Junior Fellows,” 
elected from the Juniors of “ four 
Professors” elected from their own 
body, and of “ four Masters” elected 
by the “ Senate,” or elder Graduates 
of the University; and he would 
leave all other “ powers and privi- 
leges,” of which the management of 
the funds would be the chief, to 
what he calls “An Hebdomadal 
Board,” consisting of the ‘ Provost 
and Senior Fellows” and “ of five 
Junior Fellows to be chosen” by 
the Juniors. Under these arrange- 
ments power obviously would centre 
in the Provost and Fellows, in the 
general government of the institu- 
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tion, the checks on these function- 
aries being very slight; the Provost 
and the Senior and the Junior Fel- 
lows would command a ey in 
the Council and would direct the 
intellectual life of the place; the 
Provost and the Seniors alone would 
preponderate at the Hebdomadal 
Board, and have the management 
of everything else, and, as an ordi- 
mary rule, the College would be 
controlled and guided by the Pro- 
vost and the Seniors, as it is und@r 
the existing system. Mr. Fawcett, 
we should add, does not contem- 
plate the University and the College 
as things apart; he Jays down no 
principles of internal reform; he 
touches no abuse of administration ; 
and he does not interfere with the 
present distribution of the emolu- 
ments of the College authorities. 
Such, in mere outline, is Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill, and as a reform of 
Trinity College it is, we think, little 
more than illusory. We will assume 
that the abolition of tests would 


gradually open University offices to 
persons of all religious communions, 
though the process would neces- 


sarily be very slow, and, in our 
opinion, the College would retain its 
sectarian character for many years. 
But even though the place should 
put off its exclusive Protestantism in 
its higher orders, though the Provost, 
Fellows, and other authorities might 
ultimately be Christians of any 
creed, or even not be Christians at 
all, it does not follow that such a 
change would remove, or even es- 
sentially lessen the objections to 
which the institution is open. Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill leaves the chief power 
in the Provost and the seven Senior 
Fellows, the share allotted to other 
functionaries being really of very 
small importance ; and can we sup- 
ose that such an oligarchy, even 
though, possibly, mixed in creed, 
would exert itself to redress abuses ? 
But even were Mr. Fawcett’s Bill 
to produce results not to be ex- 
pected, and to remedy anomalies 
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and abuses in the general administra- 
tion of Trinity College, it would not, 
we may confidently assert, remove 
in any appreciable degree the objec- 
tion, or satisfy the demands of the 
classalienatedat present fromit. Ifthe 
College, under the proposed change, 
would continue, as we believe it 
would, essentially Protestant for 
many years—if the studies, the tone, 
and the associations of the place 
would remain Protestant as they are 
now, unquestionably it would still be 
shunned by the far from inconsider- 
able section of Roman Catholics who 
now avoid it; and the fact that a 
Roman Catholic or two had been 
admitted to the governing body 
would, it stands to reason, make no 
difference. On the other hand, if 
against all probability the College 
should really become unsectarian, if 
the governing body and the authori- 
ties ‘shoul d represent fairly the ad- 
mixture of creeds, and if, almost as 
a necessary consequence, secular in- 
struction alone could be made com- 
pulsory, and religious would become 
merely optional, the example of the 
Queen’s University ought to prove 
that, even under these conditions, 
the institution would fail to com- 
mand the sympathy of Roman Ca- 
tholics to a great extent, and would 
not gain their loyal allegiance. In 
a word, whatever its consequences 
might be, Mr. Fawcett’s measure 
would never make Trinity College a 
National University ; it would never 
meet the fair demands of the Roman 
Catholics in this respect; and it 
does not even approach a settlement 
of the University question of Ireland. 
Dismissing, then, Mr. Fawcett’s 
reform, let us rapidly glance at other 
schemes put forward as solutions of 
the problem. As the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland certainly have the 
principal grievance in this matter, 
most of the plans for suggested 
changes treat the subject from a 
Roman Catholic point of view, and 
it is to them we would chiefly direct 
attention. The Roman Catholic 
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Irish bishops propose two alterna- 
tive projects, giving, however, a 
decided preference to the first ; and 
it would be unfair to «leny that they 
are supported by a large mass of 
Catholic lay opinion, though this 
unanimity is, possibly, less real and 
earnest than it appears to be. The 
first demand of the hierarchy is that 
the State shall endow the “ Catholic 
University,” putting it on an equality 
with Trinity College, and shall, of 
course, enable it to grant degrees 
and give it a University status, the 
course of education and the govern- 
ing body being left wholly” under 
episcopal control. This ‘scheme, 
founded on the “levelling up” 

principle, in high favour with the 
Conservative party as lately as 1868, 
would leave ‘Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University exactly in 
their present condition, but would 
create a new University in Ireland, 
exclusively of a sectarian character, 
and though maintained at the public 
expense, ruled by bishops of the 
Church of Rome. Whatever may 
be thought of the proposition—apart 
from obvious objections to it—it is 
enough to say that it has no chance 
of obtaining the approbation of Par- 
liament, and that it is at issue with 
our recent Irish legislation—the Dis- 
establishment of the Church being a 
solemn declaration by the legisla- 
ture that it will not favour one creed 
alone—and, accordingly we may 
dismiss it at once, without further 
considering its merits. ‘The second 
scheme deserves more attention, and 
contains germs of a sound reform, 
though it puts forward claims which 
cannot be sanctioned, and it is un- 
necessarily revolutionary and wild. 
According to this, as we understand 
it, Trinity College and the Queen’s 
University and Colleges would lose 
their University character, and be 
levelled to the rank of mere colleges, 
made equal to the “ Catholic Uni- 
versity ;” but a great National Uni- 
versity would be formed to which 
these institutions should be subject, 


and which might affiliate to itself 
any institutions of a collegiate cha- 
racter. The National University 
would alone possess the privilege of 
conferring degrees ; it would be en- 
dowed, as far as was needful, from 
the funds of Trinity College and the 
Queen’s University ; and its govern- 
ing body, composed of men selected 
and nominated by the Crown, would 
appoint, at least to a certain extent, 
the authorities of the subject institu- 
tions, and, in part, distribute their 
honours and prizes. Under this 
system Trinity College and the 
Queen’s and the “Catholic Univer- 
sity” would stand on nearly the 
same footing, controlled by a com- 
mon central power; but as, under 
conditions like these, there would 
practically still be a deficiency in the 
higher Roman Catholic education, 
one or two new Roman Catholic 
Colleges should be annexed to the 
National University, in addition to 
their “ Catholic” prototype—these, 
as we suppose, having been endowed 
out of the funds of Trinity College 
and the Queen’s, so that perfect 
equality should be attained. The 
Roman Catholic Colleges so created 
“should be conducted upon purely 
Catholic principles” and be, in the 
strictest sense, sectarian ; and except 
as far as they might be affected by 
affiliation to the National Univer- 
sity, they should be under unmixed 
Roman CatholicGovernment. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, more- 
over, claim complete control and 
supervision over the course of stu- 
dies in these colleges; they insist 
on having a veto on the books ; and 
they demand, besides, that “the 
Catholic element shall be adequately 
represented upon the Senate or 
other supreme body of the National 
University” by persons in whom 
they can place confidence. 

It is not difficult to distinguish 
what is really good in this project 
from extravagant and inadmissible 
claims. ‘Trinity College and the 
Queen’s ‘University and Colleges 
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might, without injustice, lose the 
monopoly as Universities which 
they now enjoy, and be reduced to 
the rank of Colleges, as the “ Ca- 
tholic University” is at present ; for 
it is emphatically within the province 
of the State to determine at any 
time the depositories of the privilege 
of conferring degrees, badges to 
which it attaches a legal value. We 
believe, too, that in a National Uni- 
versity, supreme over co-ordinate 
Colleges, and controlling them in the 
last resort, will be found almost the 
only means of securing that fair 
equality which should be aimed at 
in this matter ; and Parliament clear- 
ly has a right to appropriate to an 
institution of the kind such public 
endowments of Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University as might be 
considered necessary for the purpose. 
This is the more legitimate because 
Trinity College can be easily de- 
prived of its University character 
without injury to its real excellencies, 
and because the Queen’s is a mere 
modern creation, not to say that the 
general principle has been often re- 
cognised in our legislation. Nor do 
we deny that in a system of exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic Colleges 
affiliated to a National University we 
see possibly the best expedient for 
procuring the benefits of high educa- 
tfon for those Roman Catholics who 
dislike Trinity College and the 
Queen’s University ; and certainly 
the members of such institutions 
ought to be eligible, on the grounds 
of simple justice, to all offices and 
emoluments belonging to the Na- 
tional University and open to mem- 
bers of any other Colleges. But 
though Trinity College and the 
Queen’s University might be fairly 
transformed within these limits, it 
would be iniquitous in a high degree 
to appropriate their private endow- 
ments, or to touch the funds which 
it might be held they justly earn as 
centres of teaching ; and it would be 
very unwise, we think, to resume any 
of their public endowments, except 
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such as were absolutely required for 
the maintenance of the National Uni- 
versity, or wilfully to impair their ef- 
ficiency. It would be objectionable, 
too, from every point of view, that 
the governing body of the National 
University should be composed 
wholly of nominees of the Crown, 
though the Crown ought to be re- 
presented in it; and though it un- 
doubtedly should contain a reason- 
able number of Roman Catholic 
persons, it should be independent of 
Episcopal dictation. The demand, 
too, of endowing de novo exclusively 
Roman Catholic Colleges, however 
plausible it may appear, cannot 
reasonably be entertained, for it con- 
flicts with our recent Irish legisla- 
tion, and would not be sanctioned 
by any Parliament; and though 
Colleges of this class should of course: 
be under Roman Catholic control,. 
the studies in them, from the very 
nature of the case, would be in part 
regulated by the National University, 
as in the instance of all its subject 
Colleges. Subject, however, to limi- 
tations like these, the proposed 
scheme does contain elements of a 
sound University reform for Ireland; 
and the general principles of such a 
reform may, we think, be indicated 
in afew sentences. Trinity College 
and the Queen’s University and 
Colleges should lose their University 
privileges, and, in common with 
other Collegiate institutions, of which 
several would be Roman Catholic, 
should be placed under a National 
University, care, however, being 
taken to injure their efficient work- 
ing as little as possible, and not 
recklessly to divert their endow- 
ments. ‘To the National University 
should belong the sole right of con- 
ferring degrees and_ other strictly 
University privileges ; and it ought 
to have the means of granting offices, 
and prizes, and honours of different 
kinds to all members of the affiliated 
Colleges, to be the rewards of general 
competition. The governing body 
of the University should, in part, be 
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nominated by the Crown; but, in 
‘order to avoid the mischiefs of ex- 
clusive appointments of this kind, 
and to fashion it upon a sound prin- 
ciple, it should be, in the main, com- 

osed of the leading authorities of 
the subject Colleges, so as to con- 
nect it harmoniously with these in- 
stitutions, and to encourage their 
free and complete development, pre- 
cautions being taken at the same 
timé to satisfy just Roman Catholic 
scruples. And though, under the 
proposed scheme, the affiliated Ro- 
man Catholic Colleges would not as 
such be endowed by the State, their 
members would have a right to con- 
tend for the rewards given by the 
National University, which should be 
fixed on a liberal scale ; they would 
have the same liberty as their fellows; 
and if they did not possess equality 
in wealth—a disproportion that would 
certainly diminish—they would be 
equal in every privilege of education, 

It is on principles like these, we 
venture to hope, that the University 
question of Ireland will ultimately 
be settled by the Legislature. The 
plan, of which we have sketched the 
outline, will, as in the case of the 
Land Act, be condemned by the 
extremes of party, but that is the 
best argument for it. It will be 
denounced by those who desire to 
maintain Trinity College and the 
Queen’s University in their actual 
position without change; by those 
who, in defiance of fact, deny the 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
any grievance in this matter, and 
disregard the plain rights of con- 
science ; by those who imagine that 
a Bill like Mr, Fawcett’s, which even 
with respect to Trinity College is 
almost illusory, can be accepted as 
a fair compromise. It will also be 
condemned by those who insist on 
the title of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of-Ireland to keep educa- 
tion in their hands; by those who 
dislike, merely because they exist, 
Trinity College and the Queen’s 
University ; by those who claim for 


Roman Catholic places of learning 
what they did not claim for the 
Roman Catholic Church ; but not- 
withstanding both classes of ob- 
jectors, we believe it is fair solution 
of the problem. Under the scheme 
we suggest all the institutions which 
would embrace the higher education 
of Ireland would be placed on a 
perfectly equal footing as regards 
any, University privilege; they would 
be left as far as possible free, and 
allowed to grow and develope natu- 
rally ; but they would be controlled 
by a central governing body, supe- 
rior to, but in harmony with,-them, 
and aiding and completing their 
functions while exercising supreme 
authority. If Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University lost some 
dignity by this arrangement, and 
were, in part, deprived of their 
wealth, they would gain. stability 
and moral strength; and Trinity, 
thoroughly, as we hope, reformed, 
would more than ever retain her 
place at the head of the seats of 
Irish learning. On the other haud, 
if it be objected that the plan would 
fail to secure equality because the 
new Roman Catholic Colleges would 
not be maintained at the public 
cost, we reply that in this we merely 
follow the analogy of our legislation 
in 1869, which completely satisfied 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
though we did not give a shilling 
to their Church. We must add, 
too, that Collegiate equality, under 
a common and superintending Uni- 
versity, is compatible with great in- 
equalities of wealth—Balliol and 
Oriel would smile if it were alleged 
that they were not equal to Jesus 
and Queen’s, although, we believe, 
they are much less rich; and it is 
fair to say, when the cry is raised, 
that Trinity College and the Queen’s 
University should be disendowed 
like the Irish State Church, and 
their funds thrown into a University 
stock, that the cases are different, 
the former institution being success- 
ful, the latter a failure. 
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STONEHENGE. 
EARTH-RIBS, that circle like a mural crown, 


On the broad summit of the sweeping plain,— 
Whence, when, and how, lost in the depth of time! 


What Titan wrenched them from their stony bed, 
Bore them on his vast shoulders nearer heaven, 
And ranged them with his mighty fingers here ? 


Or did the arch-wizard of the potent spell, 
Merlin the wonderful, with magic touch, 
Raise, lighten, and transport them o’er the sea? 


Standing beneath their shadow, vainly men 
Interrogate the monstrous trilithons,— 
Majestic, unresponsive, mystical ! 

No slightest mark, or word, or whisper tells, 
They were a stately temple to the gods, 
Before He came who taught there is but One. 
That Druid priests had pagan rites within, 
When Roman conquerors surprised the land, 
And found the victim on the altar-stone. 


That, in a thousand years the Norman rule 
Held witan-gemot on the neighbouring hill, 
While these stupendous witnesses looked on 
That later, castle, tower, and temple rose, 
Had their full life of centuries, and died, 
Leaving these changeless monuments behind, 


Grand, everlasting monoliths ; that stand, 
The ages through, in grey magnificence, — 
Whet are our little lifetimes unto you ? 

e hear your fame, we take a pilgrimage,— 
w les and awe enthral us,— and we make 
Room for the generations yet to come ! 


Tremendous fane ! whose simple majesty 
Helped the rough Briton to adore his gods, 
Before old Sarum, now extinct, was born 


Sicep on for ever in the boundless waste, 
Surrounded by the dead, who could untold 

All the deep mystery of your living day ! 
Sub!'mest purpose, like to that which raised, 
Within your s ght, the spire that pricks the sky, 
ampelled the myriad hands that placed you here, 


Sleep on for ever in the boundless plain !— 

A grand, immovable memorial 

Of faith that soars, and strength that overcomes ! 
Glastonbury. T. MAYHeEw, 
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CHAPTER III. 


A DIVINE LIGHT RE-ILLUMINED (continued). 


“Dead! My play-fellow of old! 
The gentle being whose destiny ap- 
parently was but to have dispensed 
peace and love around, and to have 
reposed, during her sojourn here, in 
naught but an atmosphere of the 
utmost tranquillity! Elsie Dawes 
dead! Why has this happened ?” 
I replied, profoundly affected by this 


intelligence, and moved more than 
I cared to show. 
“Why!” replied De Quincey— 


“Ay! Wherefore and Whither, 
mighty spectres, that ever and anon 
seem fashioning themselves into de- 
finite shapes from out the eternal 
mists that enshroud them, andasoften 
withdraw into obscurity? Fearfully, 
and yet eagerly, do we scan their 
presentment, in the hope of per- 
ceiving somewhat of their true linea- 
ments, though whether we shall be 
enchanted or appalled we know not. 
For myself, I seek rather to look 
where a third weird form presents 
itself, whose name is Whence. There 
is a consciousness within me at times, 
derived not altogether from my ex- 
periences of the Present ; and then 
there mingles with the usual quiet 
flow of my thoughts a mighty palpi- 
tation, as it were, of perceptions 
struggling to disclose themselves, 
and of glorious troops of phantom 
memories pressing forward to the 
sphere of distinct appearance ; but 
ere the trembling haze of my soul’s 


horizon has resolved itself even into 
a mirage, all disappears from view, 
and my wonted serenity again re- 
sumes its sway. You would know 
the secret springs that have moved 
the piteous fate of Elsie Dawes? 
I, alas! cannot reveal them.” 

“ But you can inform me of those 
that are most proximate, and that 
havealready emerged from the abodes 
of the Unknown.” 

“ A dream-life, unprotected by the 
forewarnings of awakened sight. 
Trustful Innocence unarmed against 
necessary and inevitable danger. In 
a word, Goodness, and all else that 
was beautiful, save and except the 
crowning perfection—Philosophy.” 

“ And what was there to render 
the absence of this charm so fatal ?” 

“An existence bounded by the 
material world. Guile bedecked 
with roses, and jocund with bright 
laughter. Beauty shorn of its tene 
derest grace—Goodness; and Philo- 
sophy, ever present indeed, but fain 
to crawl halting on the ground, in 
the absence of the wings, Virtue 
and transcendent Love, by which 
alone it can scale the empyrean, 
Thomas Littlemore the betrayer— 
Elsie Dawes the betrayed! Behold, 
how the Idyl has ripened into the 
Tragedy !” 

He then recounted in detail what 
had taken place since my enforced 
seclusion, and signified his intention 
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of assisting me to his utmost in clear- 
ing up the mysteries that evidently 
existed in the whole surroundings of 
my fate; and as, on hearing that 
Lily’ was safe at Morton Manor, I 
could by no means restrain my im- 
patience to see her, we finally de- 
termined to set out for Leighbury 
that very night, and to proceed 
to Morton Manor early cn the 
morrow. 

It was a bright, fragrant morning 
as the hostelry of the “ Four Angels ” 
welcomed our approach by an ima- 
ginary blare of the trumpets, still 
blown, as of old, by the cherubs with 
perennial vigour. A thousand tints 
of clearest, brightest hues were ad- 
vancing over the city, gilding its 
quaint spires and gables, glancing 
from the mullioned casements of its 
whilom mansions, stealing fitfully 
into bye-lanes and corners, and sur- 
rounding with splendour the ma- 
jestic tower of the cathedral. Not 
a soul was yet in the streets, and 
the noise of our approach seemed 
the irruption of Care and Turmoil 
into the profound quiet of the realms 
of Peace itself. Truly, we were not 
silent, for at the last stage we had 
secured the services of an ex-post- 
boy, who it seemed had for years en- 
joyed the reputation of being the 
wildest spirit on the road, and who 
had, in the absence of other help, 
volunteered once more to don boots 
and spurs, and to conduct us into 
Leighbury to the “ Four Angels,” 
where he informed us he himself was 
permanently located. Whether from 
excitement at the revival of old 
associations, or from a desire to 
justify the records of his ancient 
prowess, I know not, but he cer- 
tainly spared no efforts to shorten 
our journey’s duration, and, on en- 
tering the town, we must have 
caused no slight alarm in the mind 
of many a worthy citizen by the tre- 
mendous clatter that he made. I 
need hardly add that the veteran 
post-boy turned out to be none other 
than Pearly Tom himself. 
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As we came in view of the “ Four 
Angels,” we discerned a man stand- 
ing in front of the inn, with his 
hands placed behind his back, and 
gazing fixedly at the sky. The 
rattle and thunder of our impetuous 
approach, coming suddenly upon 
his ears, evidently startled him not a 
little, for he turned sharply round, 
gazed earnestly at us for a moment, 
and then holding up his hands as if 
dismayed, he would have abruptly 
withdrawn into the house had not 
our carriage already reached the 
door, and Pearly Tom, by some mi- 
raculous feat of address, reined up 
his horses upon their haunches at 
the same moment that he fairly 
sprang from the saddle into the 
arms of the man we had observed. 

“God Lord, it’s Pearly Tom !” 
ejaculated the man. 

“Yes, Jacob. Back again. 
Couldn’t remain long away from old 
quarters ; so, opportunity serving, I 
volunteered to act post-boy again, 
and have managed to get here in 
pretty good style, eh!” 

“* What a reckless fellow you are, 
Tom !” responded Jacob Momus. 
“Why, you quite frightened me as 
you came dashing along! My 
thoughts immediately turned to that 
night, many long years ago, when I 
had gone out to look at the sky, and 
when you came upon me by sur- 
prise. You remember?” 

“ Ay do I,” echoed Pearly Tom. 
“And the beautiful lady and the 
child. Ah!” 

This latter exclamation was caused 
by De Quincey and I opening the 
door of the post-chaise and stepping 
out. As soon as they saw me, both 
Momus and Pearly Tom looked in 
blank amaze at each other ; and the 
former stepped forward, and address- 
ing us very solemnly and earnestly, 
said,— 

“ Your names, gentlemen, if you 
please ?” 

“Thomas De Quincey,” 
companion, smiling. 

“Richard Arctes,” said I. 


said my 
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Again Momus and Pearly Tom 
looked at each other, but this time 
it was with an aspect of a little af- 
fright. Suddenly, however, a thought 
seemed to flash across the post-boy’s 
mind. His countenanced brightened, 
and snatching his cap from his head, 
he tossed it high into the air and 
shouted,— 

“Hooray, Jacob! Why, the 
Squire’s not dead, after all! Blest if 
he don’t look as hearty as I do!” 
And thereupon he began to execute 
a series of most astounding capers 
round about me, cracking his whip, 
and hurrahing at the top of his voice, 
till the heads of the townsfolk began 
to appear at all the neighbouring 
windows. 

Nor was Momus less pleased to 
see me. After cogitating for 2 mo- 
ment over Pearly Tom’s announce- 
ment, the truth seemed to dawn 
upon him, and, giving vent to his 
feelings in a prolonged whistle of re- 
lief, he remained with his hands 
thrust deeply into his pockets, and 
staring at me with might and main. 

I have before mentioned that the 
episode of my birth and my mother’s 
death, was one that my father had 
never dwelt upon with me; and 
hence, although I had from time to 
time heard passing allusions to the 
subject made, yet I had never hap- 
pened to acquire any more detailed 
knowledge of the events in question 
than was comprised in the under- 
standing that I had been born at 
some country inn while my parents 
were travelling together. ‘Thus I 
little knew the strange tie by which 
my appearance that morning at the 
door of the “ Four Angels,” was as- 
sociated with deep-seated reveries in 
the mind of Jacob Momus, and with 
profound hollows and whirling eddies 
amidst the flash and foam of Pearly 
Tom’s thoughts. 

“Gentlemen, both,” said De 
Quincey, “Iam delighted to find 
that the corporeal continuity of my 
friend here is a source of such satis- 
faction to you; but 1 may remind 


you that the perpetuation of your 
pleasure is rapidly becoming a mat- 
ter that pertains to the scales of 
doubt. We have travelled all night,. 
and are as hungry as Eadx Rerum 
himself.” 

At another time’ I should have 
smiled at the gravity with which De 
Quincey spoke, and its petrifying 
effect upon Pearly Tom; but I felt 
strangely assailed by melancholy ;. 
and revolving many matters of sad- 
ness in my mind, I said, pensively, 
speaking rather to myself than to 
Momus—“ Why is it that such a 
personal interest in my welfare is 
manifested ?” 

““Why?” repeated Momus — 
“ Didn’t Pearly Tom and I know 
you, squire, before you knew your- 
self? It’sa many long years ago—” 
Here he abruptly paused, and a 
most portentous expression of so- 
lemnity overspread his countenance 
as he turned slowly towards the 
post-boy, and stretching forth his 
right hand with its forefinger upheld 
in an attitude of great exactness and 
attention, he added— 

“Tom, what’s to-day ?” 

“‘We'nsday,” laconically answered 
his companion, with an air of some 
anxiety and trepidation. 

“That's right, Tom!” rejoined 
Momus, and then methodically plac- 
ing his hands behind his back, he 
leant forward, fixing an earnest gaze 
on the post-boy’s bewildered counte- 
nance, and asked, “ And now Tom, 
what’s the day of the month ?” 

The postilion was silent for a 
moment, and evidently sought to 
divine Jacob’s motive for asking 
these questions. Suddenly his 
swarthy face assumed a pale hue, 
and starting backwards, he gasped 
out— 

“Good Lord! it’s the very day, 
and early in the morning too! This 
ain’t mere chance! What’s coming 
next, Jacob ?” 

Momus gravely shook his head 
from side to side for answer, and 
then looking at me, he said— 
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“To-day’s the anniversary of your 
birth, squire; or, rather, it’s the 
anniversary of the first daylight you 
ever saw. I remember looking at 
you just inside that very window up 
there.” 

My eye followed the direction he 
indicated, and with indescribable 
emotion I regarded the spot where 
the first dawn of heaven had greeted 
me on my arrival in this sphere. I 
thought of the gentie face that lay 
pictured amongst the treasures of 
my boyhood’s memories; I sum- 
moned from its resting - place the 
image of my loved father; I heard 
again the soft refrain of sorrow that 
echoed of old in sad cadences from 
the walls of my childhood’s home. 
The shapes of reverie began to flit 
by me in a phantom-train, when 
De Quincey’s hand, laid upon my 
shoulder, roused me, and turning, I 
caught a glance which showed me 
that he had fully followed the train 
of my thoughts. 

“ Whence—wherefore—whither !” 
said he, in a low voice. “ Exorcise 
them, Arcles, and rouse yourself to 
action. Something tells me that the 
presentiments of our friends here do 
not begm and end in wild and base- 
less superstition.” 

As he spoke a sense of relief 
seemed to take possession of me, 
and the blood began to course 
tumultuously through my veins. I 
réplied to him by a look, and then 
said to Momus— 

“You are right as to the date of 
my birth, and, as you see, report 
which killed me has not prevented 
my resurrection. I will have a long 
talk with you after breakfast. Mean- 
time, let us go indoors.” 

Thereupon we entered the house, 
and speedily established ourselves 
in the best parlour, after refreshing 
ourselves from the fatigues of the 
journey by a complete toilet. The 


snow-white cloth upon the table, 
and the plentiful supply of mutton- 
chops, bacon, eggs, and coffee that 
had been laid out for us were addi- 
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tionally appetising, and we took our 
places fully prepared to do ample 
justice to the fare thus set before us. 
Fate, however, had not determined 
that we should be enabled to test 
our landlord’s reputation by any 
personal experience of his care ; for 
just as I was on the point of raising 
the first cup of coffee to my lips, 
some one entered the room, and, 
looking up, I saw the waiter. 

He was very stout and rather 
short, with a brisk step and a coun- 
tenance that would have been as 
pleasant and joyous as could be met 
with in a day’s march, were it not 
for a slightly unsettled wavering ex- 
pression of the eyes as though their 
owner had not entirely made up his 
mind to be merry, and were about 
to retract before irretrievably com- 
mitting himself. 

Crash went my cup as it fell from 
my hand upon the table, and up 
sprang De Quincey as its untasted 
contents deluged him with a shower 
hotter than was agreeable. ‘The 
waiter came to a dead stop, and 
silently regarded us, still maintaining 
his happy expression, but manifesting 
a trifle more uncertainty. 

De Quincey looked first at me 
and then at the waiter, Then, 
bursting into a fit of laughter, he 
exclaimed— 

“A very pretty duo, ‘pon my 
life! That stare of yours, Arcles, 
would do credit to the finest basilisk 
that ever breathed, while as for the 
radiance of our friend yonder, it 
would make Memnon sing at the 
top of his voice. Hot Mocha, 
though, is not a correct libation, 
nor am I a propitious clod of earth 
to receive it.” 

“What’s your name?” said I, 
rising and advancing to the waiter. 

“Mr. Nann,” returned he, still 
beaming. 

“‘ How long have you been here ?” 

“ As long as I can remember.” 

“« And how long is that ?” 

“Not many months,” 

“What !” I exclaimed, while De 
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Quincey laughed afresh, ‘“ Not many 
months! Why, you must be more 
than fifty years of age, especially if 
you're the man I feel sure you are !” 

“T beg pardon, sir, but I can’t 
remember anything except for a few 
months past. Everybody knows it, 
and many people come here on pur- 
pose to see me. I’ve often heard 
‘em say they think a good deal more 
of me than they do of the inn itself.” 

This he said with a chuckle of 
the most complete self-satisfaction, 
and smiled benignly at my look of 
astonishment and uneasiness, for I 
was fairly taken aback. 

“ Are you a native of this place?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know, sir. Most people 
say I’m not.” 

“What part of the country do you 
come from?” pursued I. 

““T haven’t the least notion, sir; 
nor has anybody else either, for the 
matter of that.” 

I was about to ask some further 
questions, when confused sounds 
were heard proceeding from the 
gateway of the inn, and we could 
distinguish a female voice exclaim- 
ing— 

“Thank Heaven, Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s arrived. I must see him at 
once!” 

Again my heart seemed to stand 
still, as it had done when I first saw 
the waiter, and new flood-gates of 
remembrance were thrown widely 
open in my soul. 

“ Matters seem ripening,” said De 
Quincey, observing my agitation, 
“If I mistake not that is the voice 
of my friend Morton’s housekeeper, 
though what she can want with nie 
at this early hour and unforeseen 
place, or what possible pother she 
can raise in your mind, Arcles, is a 
mystery I can’t, for the life of me, 
fathom.” ; 

Any further remarks from either 
of us were put a stop to by the ex- 
traordinary behaviour of the waiter. 
No sooner had he heard the voice 
of which De Quincey spoke, than all 


adiance fled from his face, and was. 

succeeded by an expression of cruel 
perplexity. He seemed to be in- 
tently listening, and while one hand 
was raised partly aloft to enjoin 
silence, he passed the other back- 
wards and forwards across his brow, 
as though to clear away some mist 
that obscured his view. He also 
moved his head uneasily to and fro, 
and cast rapid, searching looks 
around, as if fearful of what might 
be lurking near, and yet seeking 
anxiously for some expected object. 
Ever and anon, too, he muttered to- 
himself in tones so thick and indis- 
tinct that we could understand 
nothing of what he said, save and 
except the words, “I can’t remem- 
ber,” which were frequently re- 
peated. 

In another minute the door open- 
ed, and Mr. Morton’s housekeeper 
appeared. She seemed much hur- 
ried and disturbed, and seeing De 
Quincey, advanced quickly towards. 
him without so much as observing 
Mr. Nann or myself. 

“Well, Mrs. Bolster,” said De 
Quincey, “ what brings you here so 
early !” 

“ Eureka!” I shouted involunta- 
rily, as the name brought back to 
me associations that enabled me to 
identify the reminiscences that had 
so troubled me in the appearance of 
the waiter, and the sound of the 
housekeeper’s voice. Rickerston and 
its worthies dawned upon my mind, 
and I knew myself to be in the pre- 
sence of Mr, Jeremy Bolster and his 
wife. 

At the sound of my voice Mrs. 
Bolster started, and, at once recog- 
nising me, would have spoken, had 
she not instantaneously caught sight 
of Mr. Nann, the waiter, who, still 
absorbed by the confused chaos his 
wife’s voice had evoked, was endea- 
vouring to collect his thoughts, and 
had not heard De Quincey’s re. 
marks. 

She uttered a loud shriek of the 
wildest surprise, pleasure, and dis- 
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may, and, overcome by the tumult 
of her emotions, would have fallen 
to the ground had not De Quincey 
caught her in his arms. 

Mr. Nann looked up quickly and 
saw his wife. In a second he was 
by her side, gazing earnestly in her 
face , and then turning to De Quin- 
cey and I alternately, he said, in 
hurried, vehement accents, 

“T remember that face! I re- 
member it! Whose is it? Tell me 
-—tell me quickly !” 

I would have replied, but Mrs. 
Bolster, recovering from the first 
shock of her surprise, interrupted 
me, and throwing her arms round 
the neck of her husband, she ex- 
claimed— 

“It’s your own wife, Jerry dear! 
The wife you left to bide all alone, 
but who is too delighted to see you 
to say anything like blaming you. 
Speak to me, husband ! speak to me! 
Ah! what is that? Help, help, gen- 
tlemen, he is dying !” 

As she spoke, the unhappy man 
staggered backwards from her em- 
brace, and only saved himself from 
falling by grasping at the table 
which stood behindhim. There he 
remained, trembling violently in 
every limb, and waving us all back 
with his disengaged hand. 

“Mercy!” he ejaculated in a 
voice hoarse and broken with agita- 
tion. “I saw—quite by accident— 
I'll be silent as a dead man. God! 
not there! So dark and cold! 
Hark, how cruel the water is! So 
deep to fall—so deep !” 
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“We're friends, Jerry; we're 
friends! I’ve come to take care of 
you and love you, and not to hurt 
you !” cried his wife, in an extremity 
of anguish. 

“‘T have no friends,” answered the 
whilom Mr. Nann, in a calmer tone, 
his shivering and affright giving 
place to an aspect of the most 
profound dejection. “I have lost 
all authority and influence. Every- 
body mocks me, and I’m only a 
burden to ’em all. Let me go 
quietly. There! She’s asleep so 
peacefully—Hush !|” ‘ 

So saying he looked cautiously 
around him, and began stealing on 
tiptoe towards the door. Hardly, 
however, had he taken a couple of 
steps when he paused, and putting 
his hand into the breast of his coat, 
he drew forth a little tin box. 

“Shall I leave this with her ?” he 
said whispering. “‘ Maybe it'll pro- 
tect her! But let me kiss it 
first.” 

Thereupon he gently opened the 
box and took out a little lock of 
golden hair which he pressed sadly 
and fondly to his lips. As he did 
so, a sudden light beamed across his 
face, the box and lock of hair fell 
from his hands, the glances from his 
eyes became clear and direct, and 
in an ecstasy of joy he raised his 
arms towards heaven and exclaimed, 
“God be praised !” 

In another moment husband and 
wife were locked in each other’s 
arms. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CUP DASHED FROM LIPS EXPECTANT. 


As soon as a little quietness and 
serenity were restored, we called 
upon Mr. Jeremy Bolster to explain 
the circumstances that had led to so 
strange a scene. He thereupon re- 
counted to us the history of what 
‘had taken place in the vestry of 
Rickerston Church, and how, in his 


fear of my cousin’s vengeance, he 
had taken the resolution of disap- 
pearing from his home. He then 
related how he had been appointed 
as verger of Leighbury Cathedral, 
and how one night he had noticed a 
stranger enter the will-registry, and 
had been tempted to follow him, 
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until when in the subterranean 
vaults he had suddenly found him- 
self confronted by the stranger whom 
he had seen to be tampering in some 
way with the wills. He also nar- 
rated how he had recognised the 
stranger to be none other than the 
Rev. Charles Viking, and how he 
remembered nothing more thereafter 
until he found himself on the steps 
of the underground aqueduct. 

Mrs. Bolster, also explained how 
she had taken service with Mr. 
Morton, after leaving Rickerston ; 
and how Littlemore and Elsie, and 
Lily, had successively arrived, and 
how the unhappy barber’s daughter 
had been buried the preceding day 
at Rickerston. She stated that Ned 
Harner and Martin Dawes had 
started for London immediately after 
the funeral, and that Mr. Morton, 
fearing some mischief, had followed 
them as soon as he heard of their 
departure. She furthermore account- 
ed for her own opportune arrival at 
the “ Four Angels,”* by explaining 
that she had a little before daybreak 
received a note left by a messenger, 
informing her that Mr. Morton had 
been thrown from his horse, and 
that he had been carried insensible 
to the “ Four Angels,” in Leighbury. 
She had at once made all haste to 
arrive there, and had learnt that no 
such accident was known of, but 
that De Quincey and myself had 
come. 

These recitals, it may well be im- 
agined, caused us no little perturba- 
tion of various kinds. The prospect 
of Mr. Bolster’s disclosures proving 
the key to some deep-laid scheme, 
of which I had been the victim, 
seemed to foreshadow the possibility 
of my regaining my estates; while 
on the other hand the departure of 
Ned and Martin for London, and 
Mr. Morton’s reported accident in 
following them, made us fear lest 
more disasters were in store, if, in- 
deed, no direct agency of Littlemore 
or Charles were at work. Accord- 
ingly, De Quincey and I thoroughly 


discussed the pros and cons of the 
whole matter, and we eventually 
agreed that the best plan would be 
for us to proceed first to Morton 
Manor to join Lily, then to search 
for Mr. Morton, and finally to col- 
lect the proofs of Charles’s plot. 

In a few minutes more, the car- 
riage which had brought Mrs. Bol- 
ster to Leighbury, was on its way 
back to Morton Manor, with De 
Quincey and myself in the interior, 
and Bolster and his wife in the 
rumble. 

My companion was sufficiently 
considerate to remain silent, and to 
allow me to occupy myself with my 
own thoughts. What a world they 
formed, and what charms they lent 
to everything around! Love was 


their burthen, and Lily Trevor their * 


charm. I recalled her tender, wist- 
ful glances, her expressive features, 
her graceful form, the heart-stirring 
modulations of her voice, her wise 
counsel, her sweet sympathy, her 
lofty aspirations, and the ineffable 
emotions of her soul. I recognised 
her-winsome smile in the dancing 
sunbeams, and her whisper in each 
passing breeze. I painted many a 
picture of the happy hours in store 
for us, how we should recount to 
each other the adventures that had 
chequered our absence, how we 
should map out our course for the 
future, and, above all, how we should 
wreathe each other with the bright 
and fragrant garlands of flowers that 
Love had woven so idly and so 
long. My heart was light, and all 
the world faded from me except her 
I loved. 

The journey was long, unutterably 
long. Each fresh mile seemed 
wearier than the preceding, and 
though our horses were urged for- 
ward at their utmost speed, the 
clatter of their hoofs seemed to me 
but the dro-vsy ticking of a clock. 
The trees on either side of the road 
stalked past us at intervals with re- 
luctant, hesitating step, and as each 
fresh turn in the road was reached, 
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the vista thus opened out appeared 
to be not only interminable, but 
positively to be a recommencement 
of our journey. 

I looked in the direction thus in- 
dicated, and, with indescribable emo- 
tion, I discerned, slowly rising above 
the tree-tops, the chimneys and 
gable-ends of an old country man- 
sion. Situated upon a rising knoll, 
its roof had just caught the morning 
sunbeams, and was traced by lines 
of alternate shadow and light upon 
the distant background of hill and 
dale, revealed in charming beauty 
and tranquillity through the clear 
atmosphere. It was surrounded by 
dense masses of foliage, whose grace- 
ful form and flowing outline invited 
the eye to repose, while the thousand 
tints of purest colour afforded an 
infinite variety of artistic contempla- 
tion. A huge wall surrounded the 
grounds that spread in front of the 
mansion, and was more than half 
hidden by drooping shrubs and 
thick-hanging ivy, except where a 
pair of massive wrought-iron gates 
afforded an entrance through which 
might be perceived the windings of 
the drive that led to the door of the 
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main hall. As we drew near, too, 
I could distinguish the various win- 
dows, and I looked longingly at each 
one in turn, in the hope that per- 
chance I might catch a distant 
glimpse of the form I so longed to 
see. 

No sign, however, of such imme- 
diate joy was visible, and we arrived 
at the gates without observing aught 
that might compel my soul to har- 
monise with the bright world out- 
side. 

The gates were standing open, 
and we dashed up the drive, scatter- 
ing the gravel on all sides by the 
horses’ hoofs, scaring the birds from 
their coverts by the rattle and rumble 
of our wheels, and sprinkling a 
shower of dew-drops around as the 
carriage flung aside the long bran- 
ches that drooped across the path. 

We reached the hall, and as we 
drew up the door was flung open by 
old John, who had evidently heard 
our approach. In another moment 
I had leaped from the carriage, and 
said,— 

“ Where shall I find Miss Trevor?” 

“She’s disappeared, and gone 
right away,” he replied. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BAKERS. 


THE battle of the journeymen bakers 
and their masters has now been 
waged for some time, and the public 
have looked on as patient spectators. 
Not so, exactly; for the battle is a 
sort of triangular duel, in which the 
journeymen bakers, their masters, 
and the public are the principals,— 
the last being not the least inte- 
rested. 

Let us examine the main features 
of this panary war. 

The journeymen bakers have 
numerous grievances to bring against 
the masters ; whilst the masters, on 
their part, shirking the direct respon- 
sibility of their deeds, politely throw 
the onus of blame upon that many- 
shouldered Atlas— Society. The 
journeymen complain —and right- 
eously so—that the hours of labour 
are beyond human endurance ; that, 
as boys, they are introduced to work 
which is beyond their physical 
powers ; that they thus become pre- 
maturely weak and old, liable to the 
attacks of every kind of disease, 
and,— 

Like ripest fruit, fall earliest to the ground. 

These allegations have not been 
entered without justification, or with- 
out attracting attention. In fact, so 
gigantic are the evils connected with 
the business of baking, that the 
Legislature itself has, in its wisdom, 
deigned to interfere, and made the 
subject-matter of Parliamentary in- 
vestigation. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” In this in- 
stance, however, it appears more 
than probable that the storm of 
censure which blows will be produc- 
tive of unmitigated good, not only 
te the journeymen bakers, but to 
every consumer of a wheaten, or 
what ought to be a wheaten, loaf. 

Moreover, according to nursery 


ethics, we are all bound, in our life- 
time, to eat a peck of dirt. Doubt- 
less this is a consolatory reflection, 
and calculated, on the principle of 
“what must be, must be,” to recon- 
cile us to those anti-cathartic condi- 
tions which we may not evade whilst 
treading ourearthly path. From the 
investigation, however, to which we 
have alluded, it would appear that 
the peck of dirt has multiplied into 
the bushel, and the bushel into any 
measure of magnitude you choose 
to conceive. The dirt, too, which 
we are compelled to eat now-a-days, 
is by no means an aromatic dirt, but 
is, in the intensest degree, an ex- 
ceedingly bad quality of dirt. How 
beautiful is a new loaf, smoking and 
steaming from the oven! How de- 
licious are those little rolls, with the 
rich fresh butter melting and dis- 
solving into them, becoming an es- 
sential part! What a substantial 
ornament do they not form to the 
breakfast-table ! And that_ five bread, 
for which we pay an extra price, how 
it seems to satisfy all the intuitive 
demands of a hungry stomach! Nay, 
how it excites even a_plethoric 
stomach! Yet how are they pre- 
pared? and where are they pre- 
pared? We pass over the question 
of ingredients, We leave this to Dr. 
Hassall, and the committee of the 
Lancet. It is not the question of 
adulteration that we would deal with 
here ; it is simply with the filthy and 
disgusting places, and the no less 
filthy and disgusting manner, in 
which our bread is made. 

But, first, let us glance at the 
baker himself. In London, includ- 
ing confectioners, there are supposed 
to be nearly fourteen thousand. Of 
these, upwards of two thousand two 
hundred are between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty; that is to say, 
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labouring as men, before their con- 
stitution has become thoroughly set- 
tled—before their strength has been 
properly developed, and whilst they 
are sensitive to all the influences of 
hard work, want of sleep, and close 
confinement. Take a London jour- 
neyman baker ; it will be found, as 
a rule, that his work begins about 
eleven at night. At that hour he 
“makes the dough,”—a heavy, la- 
borious process, which takes him 
from half to three quarters of an 
hour, according to the batch, or the 
labour bestowed upon it. When 
this is prepared, he lies down to 
rest,—but where? Not on a bed; 
not on a couch ; not in a hammock ; 
not even on aheap of straw. He 
lies down upon the kneading-board, 
which is also the covering of the 
trough in which the dough is made ; 
and with one sack under him, and 
another rolled up as a pillow, he 
sleeps a feverish sleep, in this un- 
cleanly condition, for a couple of 
short hours. When he wakes up, 
for about five hours he is engaged in 
rapid and continuous toil,—throwing 
out the dough, “ sealing it off,” maul- 
ing it, putting it into the oven, prepar- 
ing and making rolls and fancy bread, 
taking the batch brought out of the 
oven into the shop. When this 
portion of the work is done, the dis- 
tribution of the bread begins. Now 
it is that he is seen emerging from 
his subterranean den out upon the 
pavement of the street. Pale as the 
cap on his head, emaciated, with 
sunken eyes, and not unfrequently 
a hectic cough, with his vestments 
covered with dirty flour and dough, 
—there he is, a miserable scarecrow 
antithesis of the Jolly Miller,—car- 
rying baskets, or wheeling hand- 
carts,—labouring, in fact, in open 
day, as hard as he had been labour- 
ing during the night. The occupa- 
tion of taking round the loaves con- 
tinues till late in the afternoon, and 
then he retires back to the dark, ill- 
ventilated shop, to go through some 
fresh drudgery, or to seize a few 
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moments of hurried slumber, till the 
hour of eleven warns him again to 
begin anew another four-and-twenty 
hours of almost uninterrupted toil. 
Can flesh and blood stand all this ? 
and that too, in a heated atmo- 
sphere, varying from seventy-five to 
upwards of ninety degrees? Never- 
theless, such is the life of a poor 
plodder at the dough-trough. No 
wonder, then, that he has been sow- 
ing the seeds of disease; and that 
when he presents himself to the 
secretary of a life insurance society, 
he should be summarily rejected, or 
only accepted at a very high pre- 
mium. 

Let us for a few moments go 
round with the inspectors, and exa- 
mine one or two of the bakehouses 
in which these men not only toil, 
but sleep; and let it, moreover, be 
premised, that, although the worst 
features may be found at the east of 
London, Tyburnia and Belgravia are 
not exempt in too many instances, 
from the charge which is about to be 
preferred against the bakehouses of 
the metropolis. 

As arule, the locality in which 
the bread of London is made, is 
known as the coal-hole and the 
front kitchen; the back kitchen 
being the place where the small 
store of flour is kept, together with 
other things—no matter what—in 
daily use. The oven, or ovens, are 
usually under the street; but in 
many instances the arrangement is 
reversed—the ovens being towards 
the back of the house, and the space 
under the street appropriated partly 
to the flour, and partly to the 
manual portions of the work. Ac- 
cording to the number of the sacks 
disposed of, is, of course, the num- 
ber ot ovens constructed; some 
master-bakers having only one, 
others two, and others, again, three 
at work. 

Here we are beneath the roof of 
a very fair bakehouse. It is eight 
feet high, and the oven under the 
parlour. Cobwebs, however, arc - 
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numerous, and in some parts hang 
in heavy masses: dust and dirt pre- 
vail everywhere. Ventilation is ex- 
tremely imperfect, and the apertures 
are small. There seems to have 
been some conscience about the pro- 
prietor, or at least an eye to profit 
and loss, for the drains have lately 
been made with pipes and furnished 
with traps, and another oven under 
the shop has been disused, because 
the place was so infested with ants 
and vermin, which used to run over 
the dough and loaves in swarms, so 
that the bread became spoiled. Now 
we will step over the way, and in- 
spect another bakehouse. It has 
recently been improved, but for 
many years all sorts of filth from the 
drains stagnated in one corner of 
the room, whilst sulphur pervaded 
the house, and affected the health 
of the inmates. We must not re- 
main here long, otherwise we shall 
be sick with disgust. The rafters 
are black, and hung with cobwebs ; 
and many animals are crawling 
about the troughs, and on the walls. 
There are, moreover, accumulations 
of dirty flour, dust, and ashes on the 
floor ; whilst large holes in the wails 
have been perforated by rats, The 
temperature of the air out of doors, 
at the present moment, is fifty de- 
grees ; in the bakehouse, where two 
of the men are working, it is eighty- 
five degrees ; this is again increased 
to five more degrees, that is to say, 
to ninety, when the men open the 
oven door to take out batches, and 
put fresh ones in. 

Shall we extend our exploration? 
No; this, it appears to us, is enough 
to show the condition and the tem- 
perature of the bakehouses. We 
are sorry to say, without any mate- 
rial reservation, “Zx uno disce 
omnes.” 

Having, then, satisfied ourselves, 
or, perhaps, should it not be “ dis- 
satisfied ourselves?” as to the loca- 
lity in which our bread is kneaded 
and baked, and proved that there 
cannot be the slightest doubt as to 


our realising the fatalistic old pro- 
verb about the peck of dirt, let us 
examine, if we can so unsavoury a 
subject, the man himself. We have 
caught a glimpse of him in full 
daylight above ground, wheeling 
his hand-cart, or carrying his 
basket ; and we have observed his 
dingy look, his unwashed, dust-be- 
smeared habiliments. How should 
it be otherwise? He rarely changes 
his linen. The state of his body 
when he goes to work may, therefore, 
be well imagined. We will not again 
descend into the bakehouse, but 
peering down through the area, 
where that gleam of light flashes 
across the street, we can as well see 
him at his trough. He is labouring 
hard, struggling with a heavy mass 
of dough, pulling it backwards and 
forwards ; now digging his arms up 
to the elbows in the sticky compost, 
now turning it over, now pressing it 
together, now tearing it apart, until 
every portion of it has been pene- 
trated by the leaven. Can such 
ponderous labour—a labour straining 
every muscle of the body—be car: 
ried on, and in so close and heated 
an atmosphere, without producing 
profuse perspiration ? By no means. 
The body is a perpetual wellspring 
of perspiration, which streams out of 
every pore, and hangs in large bead- 
drops on the brow and the chest. 
Let us hear the testimony of some 
capable of proffering a statement 
upon this subject. One witness says: 
—-“ The place of work being so hot, 
of course, the men are always in a 
state of perspiration. As a rule, I 
think the journeymen bakers pay 
attention to cleanliness. Being so 
constantly in great heat, they are so 
much reduced, that they do not 
perspire as men who are unaccus- 
to the work. Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed that many men do 
perspire very much; and that, con- 
sidering that their hands are covered 
with the dough in making it, they 
cannot wipe it off from the face, and 
it must often get into the dough, es- 
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pecially in hot weather.” Another 
baker throws the following light 
upon the mysteries of the cavern- 
ous bakehouse :—“ In all the small 
shops in which I have worked, it is 
the universal custom for the man 
who stirs the sponge to wash his 
arms in a pail of water, and leave it 
standing until the next dough is 
made ; it is then thrown in amongst 
the dough.” 

We leave it to the housewives and 
mistresses of households to take 
these rose-water (?) facts into consi- 
deration. 

We have not, however, yet gone 
the full length of our tether; 
“though bad begins, yet worse re- 
mains behind.” It is rumoured, and 
the rumour is not without a good 
foundation, that the men— “an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten my imagination ”—feeling 
the fatigue of reaching over the 
trough too great (especially when 
youths), take off their nether habili- 
ments, their shoes and stockings, 
and plunge right into the trough, 
and knead the dough with their 
bare feet, like the treaders of the 
wine-press. On this subject, how- 
ever, our witnesses have been rajher 
chary of information; still one of 
them is reluctantly brought to con- 
fession : “I must confess,” he says, 
“that I have occasionally, in former 
times, unknown to my master, done 
it myself. If it is ever done, it is 
done in making fancy bread, the 
dough for which requires to be very 
stiff, and is consequently hard to 
work.” Hear this, O ye lovers of 
cottage loaves, bricks, twists, and 
other sorts of fancy bread ! 

We bid adieu, however, to these 
sickening facts. As our object in 
unmasking, for the benefit of the 
public, the manner and the places in 
which the “staple” of life is pre- 
pared, is not to disgust them with- 
out offering at the same time a cure, 
we will revert at once to the new 
system of bread-making by ma- 
chinery, which is intended to super- 
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sede this old-fashioned and disgust- 
ing process of manipulation. 

The chief evils of which the 
journeymen bakers have to complain 
are, the inhaling the flour-dust, as 
well as the carbonic acid gas given 
off by fermentation. To these, of 
course, might be added those evils 
which we have expatiated upon,— 
laborious exertions and long hours 
of toil. Nor should we omit those 
debilitating influences—want of ven- 
tilation, and a high temperature. 
All these causes combined have un- 
mistakably rendered the baker sensi- 
tive, more peculiarly than other men, 
to “ those ills which flesh is heir to.” 
Nor is the Demon of Destruction at 
work amongst them in England 
alone. It is historically recorded 
that, during the Plague of Venice, 
bakers, and other persons in similar 
employments, suffered the most se- 
verely ; during the Plague of Mar- 
seilles, in 1720, it is authentically 
stated that a// the bakers died; 
whilst again at Hamburg, during an 
epidemic of rheumatic fever, one- 
half of the bakers fell victims, one- 
fourteenth of the cabinet-makers, 
and one-fifteenth of the tailors being 
cut off. 

Does it not seem, then, very like 
constructive suicide to perpetuate a 
system which thus decimates its 
members, especially when it can be 
proved that no wecessity, no fate, 
drives them to this fearful consum- 
mation? On behalf of the journey- 
men bakers of England, on behalf of 
the purity of the bread which we 
should eat, let us plead for that 
which ought long ago to have been 
introduced into the making of bread 
—machinery. It is strange that 
whilst mechanical ingenuity has been 
employed upon the fabrication of 
silks, and woollens, and cottons ; in 
ploughing, in reaping, and thresh- 
ing, and in ten thousand depart- 
ments of human industry, Bread- 
making should have remained where 
it was five hundred years ago, and 
that we should not have actually im- 
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proved a step upon the mode of our 
ancestors, Strange that, whilst our 
mental energies have been directed 
to the development of engineering 
science, and we have our miles of 
tunnels, collossal aqueducts, and 
mighty bridges, spanning the sea 
itself—whilst we have our “ Great 
Easterns” and “ Warriors,” and 
railroads innumerable —whilst we 
have our miraculous telegraphs, and 
communicate instanstaneously with 
the most distant part of the world 
by means of our speaking wire,— 
the preparation of “ the staff of life ” 
should still be made according to an 
antiquated system, and left in the 
hands of petty capitalists, who have 
not the means, if they had the will, 
to resist the temptations thrown in 
their way by competition, and who 
cannot lend themselves to any new 
invention, or encourage the efforts of 
scientific investigation. What is the 
consequence to the public? The 
poor baker feels himself necessitated 
to undersell his neighbour, and in 
order to be able to undersell his 
neighbour he is compelled to adult- 
erate his flour, and to use all kinds 
of cheap and unwholesome ingre- 
dients ; so that if Mind is ever at 
work in this country in the making 
of bread, it is unfortunately directed 
to the deception of society and the 
injury of the national health. 

Within the last decade, however, 
two enterprising men have come 
forward and endeavoured to break 
through these fetters of tradition, to 
set at nought the prejudices of 
veteran master-bakers, and to prove 
to the British public that their real 
interests lie in the adoption of me- 
chanical appliances to the produc- 
tion of bread, thereby exalting what 
is now but a cook’s business into 
a manufacture. We allude to Mr. 


Stevens and Dr. Daugleish. 

The dough-making machine of 
Mr. Stevens has been at work some- 
thing like five years, andj consists of 
the following parts,—the mixer, the 
feeder and duster, the scoop. ‘The 
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advantages resulting from the use of 
this machine are—cleanliness, pre- 
vention of all waste, health for the 
journeyman, saving of time. 

It must be confessed that these 
are a quaterne of benefits. By the 
new mechanical process—from the 
setting of the sponge, the breaking it 
up, and the kneading the dough, to 
the moulding the bread previous to 
its being put into the oven—the hand 
does not touch it. By the ordinary 
process of mixing and kneading, a 
great deal of flour lies about the 
bakehouse as dust. This is admit- 
ted by all scientific men to be the 
finest particles of the flour, and con- 
sequently the most nourishing. 
When the work is done, the sweep- 
ings are put into a sack, and sold to 
the breeders of pigs. This occasions 
a considerable loss. Now all this is 
prevented by the machine; there is 
no such waste, since the trough is 
covered down. But there is another 
advantage to be gained from Mr. 
Stevens’ process ; a greater number of 
loaves can be made from the same 
quantity of flour. The dough thus 
mixed yields, on an average, three 
four-pound loaves more per sack of 
flour than hand-made dough,—that 
is, about a loafand a half more than 
is due to the saving of waste above 
mentioned. ‘Ihis arises from the 
more perfect amalgamating of the 
dough, every particle of flour being 
brought into contact with the fer- 
ment and the water, of which the 
more perfect mixing causes it to 
take up a greater quantity, whereas in 
hand-mixed dough numberiess par- 
ticles of the flour can be discover- 
ed quite dry. The machine-made 
bread also gives a thin top and 
bottom crust, besides which there 
are no crumbs. Whilst, moreover, 
there is this public, there is also a 
personal gain—the healtn of the 
journeyman is preserved by Mr. 
Stevens’ system. It relieves him 
from the very severe and arduous 
labour of mixing and kneading, the 
work of turning the machine being 
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comparatively light ; it confines the 
particles of flour which would other- 
wise fly about the room, and be in- 
haled by the journeymen ; and it ef- 
fectually prevents the escape of the 
carbonic acid gas, which is fatal to 
them. 

We will now revert to the Daug- 
leish system. 

In a paper on his new system of 
aerated bread-manufacture, read by 
Dr. Daugleish before the Society of 
Arts on the 26th of April, 1860, the 
subject was briefly but clearly stated. 
“My system,” he observes, “does 
away entirely with fermentation, and 
with all those chemical changes in 
the constituents of the flour which 
are consequent upon it. It evades 
the loss consequent upon the de- 
composition of the portion of starch 
or glucose consumed in the process 
of fermentation, estimated at from 
three to six percent. This loss may 


be estimated at about £ 1,500,000 
sterling in the total quantity of bread 
made annually in the United King- 


dom. It reduces the time requisite 
to prepare a batch of dough for the 
oven from a period of four, eight, or 
twelve hours, to less than thirty 
minutes ; its results are absolutely 
certain and uniform ; it does away 
with the necessity for the use of 
alufm with poor flour, and the temp- 
tation which bakers are under to 
use it with all, It has the recom- 
mendatiun of absolute and entire 
cleanliness, the human hand not 
touching the dough or the bread 
from the beginning of the process 
to the end; even in weighing the 
dough, if a piece must be added to 
turn the scale, it is added by the 
use of a knife and fork. The jour- 
neymen are relieved from the cir- 
cumstance m st destructive to their 
health—that of inhaling the flour 
dust in the process of kneading. 
Their place of work, also in my pro- 
cess, would always be above ground, 
and well ventilated ; and their hours 
of work would never be more than 
the usual hours in ordinary occupa- 
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tions, with the recognised hours for 
meals. It will produce a healthier 
condition of the baking trade, and 
thereby diminish, to a great extent, 
the inducements which lead to the 
extensive system of fraud practised 
upon the public by the production 
of adulterated and inferior bread. 
It will effect an immense saving in 
the material from another source, 
namely, by preventing the escape of 
at least ten per cent. in the nutritive 
portion of the grain, hitherto lost as 
human food, by the method of 
grinding and dressing necessary in 
the preparation of flour for making 
white bread by fermentation. To- 
gether with the preservation of this 
large proportion of the entire quan- 
tity of wheat converted into flour, 
there is also the important result of 
the preparation preserved, the cere- 
aline being a most powerful agent 
in promoting the easy and healthy 
digestion of the food. This agent 
is retained uninjured by the aerated 
bread process, but is destroyed by 
the process of panary fermentation.” 

After the explanation we have 
given, almost currente calamo, after 
all this demonstrative evidence, what 
is to be said in favour of hand-made 
bread? We have shown that it is 
a filthy process; we have shown 
that it is an unhealthy process; 
we have shown that it is not an 
economical process; whereas, on 
the contrary, manufactured bread 
possesses all these three virtues, 
Those, then, who patronise the latter 
process are trebly fortified in their 
practice. When we consider the 
vast amount of bread that is made 
for the whole nation, and the im- 
moderate proportion of waste which 
takes place under the old system, 
it follows that if this vast propor- 
tion of waste can be saved, so much 
is saved for the nation; that bread 
will consequently be by so much 


- more plentiful ; and that it will there- 


fore be so much cheaper for the 
poor. But the most potent argu- 
ment in favour of machine-made 
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bread is, after all, as we have stated, 
the question of health, not only for 
the maker, but for the consumer. 
If we could arrive at the true sta- 
tistics, we should be startled to find 
how large a proportion of our ail- 
ments js due to the bread indiges- 
tive which we daily eat. This is 
not a question to be treated couleur 
de rose.’ Many facts which have 


risen to the surface during this in- 
vestigation have not been at all 
savoury ; nevertheless, it was neces- 
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sary to tell the truth, and to open 
the eyes of the public. Who, then, 
is for clean and pure bread? Who 
will raise the standard against adul- 
teration and inferior “ qualities ?” 
Let us eschew altogether the old 
system, and adhere to the new; with 
a little encoura cement we shall find 
that a new order of things has 
arisen, and that that which is now a 
national bane, will become what it 
ought in reality to be, a “Staff of 
Life.” 





“ 4 River Thought.” [October, 1872. 
“A RIVER ‘THOUGHT.” 


Roya Shannon, pride of rivers, 
Ere thou reach the Western wave, 
Many scenes of wondrous legend, 
Do thy seaward waters lave. 
From Loch Allen to Atlantic, 
Mighty is thy current’s flow ; 
Ever onward, ever restless, 
Changeful, like all things below. 


Now thy stilly stream’s expanded, 
Mirror-like, from shore to shore ; 
Now thy rive:«mnight uplifting, 
Fills th, turbid torrent’s roar. 
Echo’d back by some hoar ruin, 
Monument of days bygone, 
Landmark of our island story 
In its crumbling wood and stone. 


Once the seat of chieftains’ stronghold, 
Lonely warden of the flood, 

Grimly holding the green summit, 
Relic of an age of blood. 


Where the might of wrathful foemen 
Urged on then the battle barge, 

Fiercely spreading on their foray, 
Quick as eagle-flight their charge. 

Where they fought—-those men red-handed 
Where they fell—in days of yore ; 

Giving name of war and bloodshed, 
To thy tranquil river’s shore. 

While the sluggish purple eddies, 
Darkling with the tide of life, 

Flow’d unconscious of man’s madness, 
By the unholy field of strife. 


Some mysterious voice is speaking, 
Hear the sound from silv’ry spray ; 
’Tis the aged river’s murmurs, 
Thus the accents seem to say— 
“Vain the mem’ry of man’s glory, 
All his meed of pride and might ; 
Pass the shadows of his seeking, 
As the vanished dream of night. 

“ Weak’s the bravest warrior’s arm, 
Vain the boast of ancient name ; 
Years can quell his vaunted prowess, 

Cloud his high renown with shame. 


“ Time is waging certain battle, 
Stone and iron feel*his rust ; 

While the fleeting pride of mortals, 
Speaks not from the silent dust.” 








